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QUEEN MARY- 

A DRAMA 
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ACT I 


.£NE I — Aldgate richly 

DECORATED 


Crowd Marshalmen 

Afarshalman Stand back, keep a 
clear lane ’ When will hei Majesty 
pass, sayst thou^ why now, even now, 
w'herefore diaw back yoiu heads and yoiu 


horns befoie I bieak them, and make 
what noise you wall with }OUi tongues, 
so it be not treason Long live Queen 
Maiy, the lawful and legitimate daughtei 
of Harry the Eighth ' Shout, knaves ' 
Citizens Long live Queen Maiy ' 
First Citizen That’s a haid woid, 
legitimate , what does it mean ^ 

Sicond Citizen It means a bastard 
Thu a Citizen N a> , it means true-born 
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QUEEN MARY 


ACT I 


That was aftei, man , 

Then which is the 

Troth, they be both 
of Pirlianient and 


Fust Citi^LU Why, didn’t the Par 
Iiament make hei a bastaid^ 

Stcond Citron No , it was the Lady 
Elizabeth 

Tlmd Citizen 
that was aftei 
Fn st Citizen 
bastaid^ r 

SuQvd Citizen 
bastaids by Act 
Council 

Thtni Citizen Ay, the Pailiament 
can make eveiy tiue bom man of us a 
bastaid Old Nokes, can’t it make thee 
a bastaid ^ thou shouldst know, foi thou 
ait as white as thiee Chiistmasses 

Old No/es {dj taimly') Who’s a pass- 
ing^ King Edwaid oi King Richard^ 
Thud Citizen No, old Nokes 
Old Nofus It’s liaiiy * 

Thnd Citizen Its Queen Maiy 
Old Nole^ The blessed hlaiy’s 
passing ’ \FaUs on his I utcs 

Nokes Let fathei alone, my masters ’ 
he’s past your questioning 

Thud Citizen Answei thou for him, 
then ’ thou’rt no such cockeiel Aj-stif, 
foi thou was boin i’ the tail end of old 
Hariy the Seventh 

Nole^ Eh ’ that was afore bastaid- 
making began I bo'-n tii.\e man at 
five m the foienoon i’ the tail of old Plairy, 
and so they can t make i le a bastaid 
Thud Citizen But if Pailiament can 
make the Queen a bastaid, \vhy, it follows 
all the moi e that the} can make thee one, 
who ait fra} d i’ the knees, and out at 
elbow, and bald o’ the back, andbursten 
at the toes, and down at heels 

Nokes I w as born of a true man and 
a img’d wnfe, and I can’t argue upon it , 
but I and my old woman ’ud bum upon 
it, that would we 

3Ia; dial man What aie } 0 u cackling 
of bastaid} under the Queen’s own nose^ 
I’ll have }ou flogg’d and burnt too, by 
the Rood I will 

Fust CiHzen He sweais by the 
Rood Whew * 

Second Citizen Plark * the tnimpets 


\The Procession passes, Maiy and 
Elizabeth i iding side by side, and 
disappears under the gate 
Citizens Long live Queen hlaiy ’ 
down with all tiaitors ’ God sa\e her 
Grace , and death to Noithumbeiland ' 
\Exeimt 

Manent Two Gentlemen 
Fust Gentleman By God’s light a 
noble creatine, light royal ' 

Stcond Gentleman She looks comelier 
than ordinaiy to day , but to my mind 
the Lady Elizabeth is the moie noble and 
loyal 

Fi,st Gentleman I mean the Lad} 
Elizabeth Did you hear (I ha\e a 
daiightei in her service who repoited it) 
that she met the Queen at Wanstead with 
five hundred hoise, and the Queen 
some say they be much divided) took her 
hand, call’d her sweet sistci, and kiss’d 
not her alone, but all the ladies of hei 
following 

Second Gentleman Ay, that was m 
hci houi of joy , there will be plenty to 
sunder and unsister them again this 
Gaidmei foi one, who is to be made 
Lord Chancelloi, and \m 11 pouncff^ike a 
vald beast out of his cage to woriy 
Cranmei 

Fust Gentleman And fuitliermoie, 
my daughter said that vhen theie losc a 
talk of the late lebellion, she spoke even 
of Noithumberland pitifully, and of the 
good Lady Jane as a poor innocent child 
who had but obeyed hei fathei , and 
fiirtheimoie, she said that no one in her 
time should be burnt for heresy 

Second Gentleman Well, sir, I look 
foi happy times 

Fust Gentleman TheieS&ii^t one 
thing against them I knov/ not if you 
know 

Stcond Gentleman I suppose you 
touch ipon the lumoui that Chailes, the 
mastei of the vvoild, has offei d hei his 
son Philip, the Pope and the Devil I 
tiust it IS but a iiimoui 

Fust Gentleman She is going now 


&OEKE II 


QUEEN MARY 


to the Towel to loose the piisoneis theie, 
and among them Courtenay, to be made 
Earl of Devon, of royal blood, of splendid 
feature, whom the council and all hei 
people wish her to marry May it be 
so, for we are many of us Catholics, but 
few Papists, and the Plot Gospellers will 
go mad upon it 

Second Gentleman Was she not 
betroth’d in hei babyhood to the Gieat 
Emperoi himself^ 

Fust Gentleman Ay, but he’s too 
old 

Second Gentleman And again to her 
cousin Reginald Pole, now Caidmal , 
but I hear that he too is full of aches and 
' broken before his day 

Fust Gentleman O, the Pope could 
dispense with his Cardinalate, and his 
acfiage, and his breakage, if that weie all 
will you not follow the procession^ 
Second Gentleman No , I have seen 
enough for this day 

Fust Gentle?nan Well, I shall follow , 
if I can get near enough I shall judge 
with my own eyes whether her Grace in 
chne to this splendid scion of Plantagenet 
\_Exetmt 

SCENE II 

A Room in Lambeth Palace 

Cianmer To Strasbuig, Antwerp, 
Frankfort, Zurich, Worms, 
Geneva, Basle — oiu Bishops from their 
sees 

Or fled, they say, or flying — Poinet, 
Barlow, 

Bale, Scoiy, Co\erdale, besides the 
Deans 

Of Christ^ <rch, Durham, Exeter, and 
— 

Ailmei and Bullingham, and hundreds 
more , 

bo they report I shall be left alone 
No Ho Opel, Ridley, Latimer will not fly 

Enter Peter Mart\ r 
Petet Maity} Fly, Cianmer ’ were 
there nothing else, youi name 


Stands first of those who sign’d the 
Letters Patent 

That ga\e her royal ciowm to Lady Jane 
Cfanme) Stand fiist it may, but it 
was written last 

Those that are now her Privy Council, 
sign’d 

Before me nay, the Judges* had pro- 
nounced 

That oui young Edward might bequeath 
the crown 

Of England, putting by his father’s will 
Yet I stood out, till Edwaid sent foi me 
The wan boy king, with his fast-fading eyes 
Fixt hard on mine, his frail transparent 
hand. 

Damp with the sweat of death, and 
griping mine. 

Whisper’d me, if I lo\ed him, not to yield 
His Church of England to the Papal wolf 
And Mary, then I could no more — I 
sign’d 

Nay, foi baie shame of inconsistency, 

She cannot pass her traitor council by, 

To make me headless 

Ptttf Mai iyi That might be foi gi\ en 
I tell you, fly, niv Lord You do not own 
The bodily piesence in the Euchaiist, 
Then wafer and perpetual saciifice 
Your creed will be your death 

Ciannit} Step after step. 

Thro’ many \oices crying right and left, 
Have I climb’d back into the primal 
church, 

I And stand within the porch, and Christ 
with me , 

My flight were such a scandal to the faith, 
The downfall of so many simple souls, 

I dare not leave my post 
' Petef Marty} But you di\oiced 

Queen Catharine and her father , hence, 
her hate 

Will bum till you are briin’d 

Cranmer I cannot help it 

The Canonists and Schoolmen were wuth 
me 

‘ Thou shalt not w^ed thy brother’s wife ’ 
— ’Tis written, 

‘They shall be childless ’ True, Mary 
was bom, 
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QUEEN MARY 


Af r I 


But Fiance would not accept liei foi a 
bude 

As being born fiom incest, and this 
wi ought 

Upon the king , and child by child, you 
know , 

Weie momentaiy spaikles out as quid 
Almost asrkindlcd , and he brought his 
doubts 

And feais to nit Peter, I’ll swear foi him 
He did believe the bond incestuous 
But wherefoie am I tienching on the 
time 

That should alieady have seen your steps 
a mile 

From me and Lambeth^ God be with 
you ’ Go , 

Peiei Maiiyn Ah, but how ficice a 
lettei you wrote against 
Their supeistition when they slander’d 
you 

lor setting up a mass at Canterbiny 
To please the Queen 

Ciannm It was a wheedling monk 
Set up the mass 

Pett} Maityr I know it, my good 
Loid 

But you so bubbled o\ei with hot teims 
Of Satan, liais, blasphemy, Antichiist, 
She never avill foi give you Fly, my 
Lo d, tl ’ 

Cianme'f " ^ =nfe it, and God giant 
me powv . m ’ 

Ptter Mailyi They have given me a 
safe conduct foi all that 
I dare not stay I feai, I feai, I seejoii, 
Deal fiiend, for the last time, farewell, 
and fly 

Oanniti Fly and faiew’^ell, and let 
me die the death 

Peter Martyi 

EuUz Old SERaAiNi 

0, kind and gentle master, the Queen’s 
Ofliteis 

Aie heie in force to take you to the Towei 

Cianmez Ay, gentle fiiend, admit 
them I will go 

I thank my God it is too late to fly 

\E xcunt 


SCENE III— St Paui’s Cross 

Father Bourne zn -the pulpit A a owd 
Marchioness or Exeter, Courte 
NAY The SlEUR DE NOAIILES and 
his man Bogle in fi ont of the stagt 
Hubbub 

Noazlles Hast thou let fall those 
papeis in the palace ? 

Po^tr Ay, sii 

Noazlles ‘ Tlieie wnll he no peace for 
Mary till Elizabeth lose hci head ’ 

Poge) Ay, sir 

K'oailles And the othei, ‘Long live 
Elizabeth the Queen ’’ 

Pogt) Ay, sir , she needs must head 
upon them 

Noazlhs Well 

These beastly swme m xke such a grunting 
here, 

I cannot catch wdiat Fathei Bouine is 
saying 

Rogc) Quiet a moment, mymasteis, 
hear what the shaveling has to say foi 
himself 

C) oTod Plush — heai ’ 

Boufut — and so this unhap^land, 
long divided in itself, and sever’d fiom 
the faith, will letmn into the one true fold, 
seeing that oui giacious Viigin Queen 
hath 

Czoiud No pope ’ no pope ’ 

Roger {to those about hiiUj mzmzchng 
Eouine) — hath sent foi the holy legate 
of the holy father the Pope, Cardinal 
Pole, to give us all that holy absolution 
w'^hich 

Fust Citizen Old Bomne to the life ' 
Second Citizen Holy abylution ' holy 
Inquisition ’ 

Thii d Citizen Down with th e P apist ’ 
lITublntb 

Bow lit — and now that yoiii good 
Inshop, Bonnei, w^ho hath lam so long 
undei bonds foi the faith — [Hubbub 

Noaillts Fiiend Rogei, steal thou in 
among the ciowcl, 

And get the swine to shout Fluaheth 
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Yon gra> old Gospellei, soui as miclw niter, 
Begin with him 

Roger igocs) By the mass, old fiiend, 
ve’ll ha\e no pope heie while the Lady 
Elizabeth lues 

Gospelk} Art thou of the tine faith, 
fellow, that sweaiest by the mass^ 

Roge} Ay, that am T, new con\ ei ted, 
but the old leaven sticks to my tongue 
yet 

Fi7si Cttiziit He says light , by the 
mass we’ll have no mass here 

Voices of the cioivd Peace * heai him, 
let his own w ords damn the Papist F i om 
thine own mouth I judge thee — tear him 
down ' 

^ Boiunc — and since oiu Giacious 

Queen, let me call her our second Viigin 
Mary, hath begun to le- edify the tiue 
teijiple 

Ei7st Citizen Viigin Mary ’ w e’ll have 
no viigins heie — well have the Lady 
Elizabeth ' 

ait Fawn, a hiift zs htnhd 
and stills in the fnlfit The mob 
thiong to iht pul fit staiis 

Mai cfiiontss of E \t 4? Son Com tenay, 

, wilt thou see the holy father 
Muid^d befoie thy face ^ up, son, and 
save him ’ 

They love thee, and thou cans! not come 
to haim 

Cowtinay [in the fulfit) Shame, 
shame, my masteis ’ '’re you Eng 
lish boin, 

And set yoursehes by hundreds against 
one ? 

Cl owd A Com tenay ' a Courtenay » 
[A tiain of Spanish st/vants czosses 
at the bach of the staqe 

Noaillts These buds of passage come 
bgi^'T'theii time 

Stave Cm the crowd upon the Spaniard 
there 

Rogti My masters, yondei’s fattei 
game for you 

Than this old gaping gurgoyle look you 
theie — 

The Piince of Spam coming to wed oui 
Queen ' 


After him, bo}s ' and pelt him from the 
city 

\They seize stones and follow the 
Spaniaids Exeunt on the other 
side hlarchioness of Exetei and 
Attendants 

Noailles [to Roger) Stand from me 
If Elizabeth lose her hgad — 

That makes foi France 

And if hei people, anger’d theieupon, 

Arise against hei and dethione the Queen — 

That makes for Fiance 

And if I bleed confusion anyway — 

That makes for Fiance 

Good-day, my Loid of Devon , 
A bold heart yours to beard that i aging 
mob ’ 

Com tenay hly mother said, Go up , 
and up I went 

I knew they would not do me any w long, 
For I am mighty populai with them, 
Noaillts 

Noailles You look’d a king 

Comtuiay Why not ? I am 

king’s blood 

Noailhs And in the whirl of change 
may come to be one 

Cow tenay Ah ’ 

Noailles But does youi gracious 
Queen entieat j^ou kinghke '> 

Cowttnay ’Foie God, I think she 
entieats me lik( ild 

Noailles \ ou dull life m this 

maiden couit, 

I feai, my Lord"? 

Courtenay A life of nods and yaw ns 

Noailles So you would honour my 
poor house to night, 

We might enliven you Divers honest 
fellows, 

The Duke of Suffolk lately fieed fioin 
prison. 

Sir Petei Caiew and Sii Thomas Wyatt, 
Sir Thomas Staffoid, and some more — 
w^e play 

Com tenay At what ? 

I Noailles The Game of Chess 

Com tenay The Game of Chess ' 

I can play well, and I shall beat you 
there 
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ACT I 


Eh allies Ay, “but vve play with Heniy, 
King of Fiance, 

And certain of his court 
His Highness makes his moves acioss the 
Channel, 

We answer him with ouis, and theie aie 
messengeis 
That go between us 

Courtenay Why, such a game, sii, 
were whole yeais a playing 
NoaiUes Nay , not so long I trust 
That all depends 

Upon the skill and swiftness of the playeis 
Comienay The King is skilful at it^ 
Noailles V ery, my Lord 

CoiDtenay And the stakes high^ 
NoaiUes But not beyond your means 
Cotiitenay Well, I’m the first of 
players I shall win 
Noailles With oui advice and in our 
company, 

And so you well attend to the king’s mo\ es, 
I think you may 

Couitenay When do ^ou meet ^ 
Noailles To night 

Courtenay {aside) I will be theie , the 
fellow s at his tucks — 

Deep — I shall fathom him {Aloud) 
Good morning, Noailles 

[Exit Courtenay 
Noailles Good da},my Loid Stiange 
game of chess ' a King 
That with her own pawns plays against a 
Queen, 

"W hose play is all to find heiself a King 
Ay , but this fine blue blooded Courtenay 
seems 

Too princely foi a pawn Call him a 
Knight, 

That, with an ass’s, not a horse’s head, 
Skips every way, fiom levity or from feai 
Weil, we shall use him somehow, so that 
Gardiner 

And Simon Renaid spy not out our game 
Too eaily Roger, thmkest thou that 
anyone 

Suspected thee to be my man ^ 

Rogei No^ one, sir 

Noailhs No ’ the disguise was peifect 
Let’s aw^ay [Exeunt 


SCENE IV 

London A Room in the Palace 

Elizabeth Enter Courtenay 

Cow ten ay So yet am I, 

Unless my friends and miiiois he to me, 
A goodhei looking fellow than this Philip 
Pah« 

The Queen is ill advised shall I turn 
tiaitoi ^ 

They’ve almost talked me into it yet the 
woid 

Afhights me somewhat to be such a one 
As Harry Bolingbroke hath a lure in it 
Good now, my Lady Queen, tho’ by your 
age, 

And by }our looks you are not woith the 
having, 

Yet by >oui crown you aie 

[Seeing Elizabeth 
The Princess theie ? 
If I tiled her and la — she’s amoious 
Have we not heaid of her in Edward’s 
time, 

Hei freaks and fiolics with the late Lord 
Admiial ^ 

I do believe she’d yield I shoved be 
still 

A paity in the state, and then, who 
knows — 

Elizabeth What ai e you musing on, 
my Loid of Devon ^ 

Cow tuiay Has not the Queen — 

Elizabeth Done what, Sii ? 

Cow tenay — made you follow 

The Lady Suffolk and the Lady Lennox ^ — 
You, 

The heir presumptive 

Elizabeth Why do y^^ask^ you 
know it 

Courtenay You needs must bear it 
hardly 

Elizabeth No, indeed * 

I am utteily submissive to the Queen 

Courtenay Well, I was musing upon 
that , the Queen 

Is both my foe and yours we should be 
friends 
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Elizabeth My Lord, the hatred of 
another to us 

Is no true bond of friendship 

Courtenay Might it not 

Be the rough preface of some closer bond ^ 
Elizabeth My Lord, }ou late were 
loosed from out the Tower, 

Where, like a butterfly m a chi*}sahs, 

You spent your life , that broken, out 
you flutter I 

Thro’ the new world, go zigzag, now 
would settle 

Upon this flower, now that , but all thrngs 
heie 

At court are known , you have solicited 
The Queen, and been rejected 

Courtenay Flower, she ^ 

Half faded ’ but you, cousin, are fiesh and 
sweet 

As the first flower no bee has e\ er tried 
Eh'^aheth Are you the bee to try me ^ 
why, but now 
I called you butterfly 

Comtenay You did me wrong, 

I love not to be called a butterfly 
Why do you call me butterfly ? 

Elizabeth Why do you go so gay then? 
Cowjenay Vehet and gold 

This dress w^as made me as the Earl of 
Devon 

To take my seat in , looks it not right 
10} al? 

Elizabeth So royal that the Queen 
forbad you w earing it 
Courtenay I wear it then to spite her 
Elizabeth My Lord, my Lord , 

I see you in the Tower again Hei 
Majest} 

Hears }0u affect the Pimce — prelates 
kneel to you — 

Com fejicj I am the noblest blood in 
'Europe, Madam, 

A Courtenay of Devon, and her cousin 
Elizabeth She hears you make }our 
boast that after all 

She means to wed you Folly, my good 
Lord 

Com tenay Flow folly ? a great party 
in the state 
Wills me to wed her 


Elizabeth Failing her, my Lord, 

Doth not as great a party in the state 
Will you to wed me ? 

Comtenay E\en so, fair lady 

Elizabeth You know to flattei ladies 
Comtenay Nay, I meant 

Tiue matteis of the heart , 

Elizabeth My heart, my Lord, 

Is no gieat party in the state as yet 
Comtenay Gieat, said you ? nay, you 
shall be great I lo\ e > ou, 

Lay my life in your hands Can you be 
close ? 

Elizabeth Can you, my Lord ? 
Comtenay Close as a miser’s casket 
Listen 

The King of France, Noailles the Am- 
bassador, 

The Duke of Suffolk and Sir Petei Carew , 
Sir Thomas W}att, I myself, some 
others, 

Have sworn this Spanish marriage shall 
not be 

If Mary will not hear us — ^well — conjec 
true — 

Were I m Devon with my wedded bride, 
The people there so worship me — Your 
ear , 

You shall be Queen 


Elizabeth You speak too low , 

my Lord , 

I cannot hear ^ou 

Comtenay I’ll repeat it 

Elizabeth No ’ 

Stand further off, or you may lose }Oiu 
head 

Comtenay I have a head to lose for 
your sw eet sake 

Elizabeth Have }ou, my Lord ? Best 
keep it for your own 
Nay, pout not, cousin 
Not many friends are mine, except indeed 
Among the many I believ e you mine , 
And so you may continue mine, farewell, 
And that at once 


Ente? Mary, behind 
Maiy Whispering — leagued together 
To bar me from my Philip 

Com tenay Pray-^considei — 
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QUE^N' JI/AJ?V 


ACT I 


Elizabeth [i.eetng tliL Queen) WeP, 
that’s a noble horse of >ouis, my 
Loid 

I tmst that he will cairy you well to day, 

And heal your headache 

Com Unay You aie wuld , what head 
acbe ^ 

Ileaitache, pei chance , not headache 
Elizabeth [asidt, to Courtenay) Aie 
you blind? 

[Comtenay stts the Queen aiid exit 
Exit Mary 

Entu Lord William Howard 
Ho'^oai d Was that my Lord of Devon ^ 
do not you 

Be seen in coineis with my Lord of 
Devon 

He hath fallen out of favour with the 
Queen 

She feais the Lords may side with you 
and him 

Against hei marriage , theiefoie is he 
dangeious 

And if this Piince of fluff and feathei 
come 

To woo you, niece, he is dangeious e\er}“ 
way 

Elizabeth Not \eiy dangeious that 
way, mv good uncle 
lloumd But }Oiu own state is full 
of dangei heie 

The disaffected, heietics, refoimers, 

Look to you as the one to crown then 
ends 

Mi\ not yourself with any plot I pray 
you. 

Nay, if by chance you heai of any such, 

Speak not thereof — no, not to yoiu best 
friend, 

Lest you should be confounded with it 
Still— 

Peiinde ac cada\er — as the priest says, 

You know youi Latin — quiet as a dead 
body 

What was my Loid of Devon telling }ou> 
Elizabeth Whether he told me any- 
thing 01 not, 

I loilow } our good counsel, giacious uncle 

Quiet as a ^ead body 


How aid You do right well 

I do not care to know , but this I charge 
you, 

Tell Couitenay nothing The Loid 
Chancelloi 

(I count it as a kind of viitue in him, 

He hath not many), as a mastiff clog 
May lo\e a puppy cm foi no moie leason 
Than that the twain have been tied up 
togethei, 

Thus Gardiner — foi the two weie fellow 
piisoneis 

So many yeais in }on accuised Towei — 
Hath taken to this Comtenay Look to 
it, niece, 

He hath no fence when Ga dmei qiics 
tions him , 

All oozes out, yet him — because they 
know him ^ 

The last White Rose, the last Plantagenet 
(Nay, there is Cardinal Pole, too), the 
people 

Claim as then natuial leadei — ay, some 

say, 

That you shall many him, make him King 
belike 

Elizabeth Do they say so, good 
uncle ^ 

Howard Ay, good niece ' 

You should be plain and open with me, 
niece 

You should not play upon me 

Elizabeth No, good uncle 

Enitr Gardiner 

Gardiner The Queen would sec ymiu 
Giace upon the moment 
Elizabeth Why, my loid Bishops 
Gardinei I think she ffieans to coan 
sel your withdrawing 
ToAshiidge, oi some other cbm^j house 
Elizabeth Why, my loid Bisnup > 

Gai diner I do but bring the message, 
know no moie 

Your Giace will hear hei reasons fiom 
herself 

Elizabeth ’Tis mine own wish fuIfiU’d 
before the word 

Was spoken, for m truth I had meant to 
ciaae 
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Pei mission of hei Highness to retiie 
To Ashndge, nnd pmsue my studies thcie 
Ga ihne) hladam, to have tne wish 
befoie the word 

Is man’s good Faiiy — and the Queen is 
yours 

I left hei with iich jewels in her hmd, 
hereof ’tis like enough she means lo 
make 

A faiewell present to }our Giace 

Elizabeth INIy Loid, 

I ha\ e the jew el of a loyal heart 

Gaidinei I doubt it not, Madam, 
most loyal \Boios loio and exit 
Idowaid See, 

This comes of paiie^^mg with my Loid of 
Devon 

Well, well, }oii must obey, and I myself 
Behe\e it will be bettei foi }oui welfaie 
\i^ur time will come 

Elizabedi I think iny time will come 
Uncle, 

I un of so\eie]gn natiue, that I know, 
Not to be quell d , and I have felt within 
me 

Stirlings of some gieat doom when God’s 
just llOlll 

Peals — but this fieice old Gardinei — his 
big baldness, 

That iiiitable forelock which he rubs. 

Ills buzzaid beak and deep incaveind 
eyes 

Half flight me 

Mowaid You’ve a bold lieait , keep 
It so 

He cannot touch you save that }ou turn 
tiaitoi , 

And so take heed I pi ay you — >ou aie one 
Who love pTat men should smile upon 
you, niece 

They’d smile you into treason — some of 
■> aem 

Elizabeth I spy the lock beneath the 
smiling sta 

But if this Philip, the pioud Catholic 
pi nice, 

And this bald pi rest, and she that lutes 
me, seek 

In that lone house, to practise on my life 
By poison, hie, shot, stab — 


Hozuajd Ihey wall not, niece 

Mine is the fleet and all the power ai 
sea — , 

Oi will be in a moment If they dared 
To haim you, I would blow this Phihp 
and all 

Your trouble to the dogstii and the de\d 
Elizabeth To the Pleiads, Iincle , they 
have lost i sistei 

Hoiaard But why say that ^ what hav e 
you done to lose her ^ 

Come, come, I will go with you to the 
Queen \E\ttmf 

SCENE Y 

A Room in the Palace 

jMary zoith Philip’s mimaim e Alice 

Maiy ^ Siting the min^afiDe) Host 
goodly, Kinglikeand an Empuoi’s 
son, — 

AJvingto be, — is he not noMe, gnP 
Atict, Goodly enough, youi Giace, 
and y et, methmks, 

I have seen goodliei 

Miv V Ay , some w a\en doll 

Thy baby eyes have lested on, belike , 
xVU led Hid white, the fashion of om Imd 
But my good mothei came (Ciod lest her 
soul) 

Of Spam, and I am Spanish in myself, 
And m my likings 

Alnt By your Grace’s leave 

Your loyal mother came of Spain, but 
took 

To the English led and wdiite Yoiu 
royal fathei 

(Foi so they say) was all pine lily and losc 
In his y^outh, and like a lady 

jl/aiy O, just God » 

Sweet mothei, you had lime and cause 
enougn 

To sicken of his lilies and his roses 
Cast off, betiay’d, defamed, divoiccd, 
forlorn ' 

And then the King— that tiaitoi past 
foigiveness, 

The false archbishop fiwnmg on linn, 
mauled 
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The mother of Elizabeth — a heietic 
Ev’n as she is , but God hath sent me heie 
To take such older with all heietics 
That it shall be, before I die, as tho’ 

My fathei and my brother had not hved 
What wast thou saying of this Lad) Jane, 
Now m the Towei ? 

Alice Why, hladam, she was passing 
Some chapel down in Essex, and with her 
Lady Anne Whaiton, and the Lady Anne 
Bow’d to the Pyx , but Lady Jane stood 
up 

Stiff as the vei 7 backbone of heresy 
And wherefore bow ye not, says Lady 
Anne, 

To him within theie who made Heaven 
and Earth? 

I cannot, and I dare not, tell youi Grace 
What Lady Jane replied 

Mmy But I will ha'v e it 

Ahce She said — piay pardon me, and 
pity hei — 

She hath haiken’d evil counsel — ah * she 
said, 

The baker made him 

Mmy Monstious ’ blasphemous ’ 
She ought to bum Hence, thou [Exit 
Alice) No — being traitoi 

Her head will fall shall it ^ she is but a 
child 

We do not kill the child foi doing that 
His father whipt him into doing — a head 
So full of giace and beauty ’ would that 
mine 

Weie half as giacious ' O, my loid to be, 
My love, for thy sake only 
I am eleven yens oldei than he is 
But will he caie foi that '> 

No, by the holy Viigin, being noble. 

But love me only then the bastard spiout, 
My sister, is far fairer than myself 
Will he be diawn to her^ 

No, being of the tiue faith with myself 
Paget IS for him — foi to wed with Spam 
Would tieble England — Gaidmei is 
against him , 

The Council, people, Parliament against 
him , 

But I Will have him ^ My haid fathei 
hated me , 


My bi other rather hated me than loved , 

My sistei cowers and hates me Holy 
Virgin, 

Plead with thy blessed Son , grant me my 
prayei 

Give me my Philip , and we two wall lead 

The living waters of the Faith again 

Back thio’ then widow’d channel heie, 
and watch 

The paich’d banks rolling incense, as of 
old, 

To heaven, and kindled with the palms 
of Christ ' 

Ente ^ Usher 

Who waits, sir 

Uske? Madam, the Lord Chancelloi 
Mmy Bid him come in {Ente? 
Gardiner ) Good moinmg, my 
good Loid [Exil UsRi 

Gm diner That every moi ning of yom 
Majesty 

May be most good, is eveiy morning’s 
prayer 

Of your most loyal subject, Stephen 
Gardiner 

Mmy Come you to tell me this, my 
Loid^ 

Gm di7iei And more 

Your people have begun to leain youi 
worth 

Your pious wish to pay King Edwaid’s 
debts, 

Your lavish household cuib’d, and the 
remission 

Of half that subsidy levied on the 
people, 

Make all tongues praise and all heaits 
beat for you 

I’d have you yet moie loved the lealm 
IS pool, 

The exchequer at neap-tide might 
withdiaw 

Pait of our gariison at Calais 

Mmy Calais » 

Oui one point on the mam, the gate of 
France ’ 

I am Queen of England , take mine eyes, 
mine heait, 

But do not lose me Calais 
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Gm diner Do not feai it 

Of that heieaftei I say }om Giace is 
loved 

That I may keep }oii thus, who am }oui 
fnend 

And e\ei faithful counsellor, might I 
speak ^ 

Mmy I can foiespeak }our speaking 
Would I many 

Prince Philip, if all England hate him'!^ J 
That IS 

Y our question, and I fi ont it v ith another 
Is it England, oi a party ^ Nov, your 
answei 

Gaidine^ My answer is, I weai be- 
neath my dress 

A shirt of mail my house hath been 
assaulted. 

And vhen I walk abroad, the populace, 
^^th fingers pointed like so many daggeis, 
Stab me in fancy, hissing Spam and 
Philip , 

And vhen I sleep, a hundied men at 
aims 

Guard my poor dreams foi England 
Men vould niuider me, 

Because they think me favourer of this 
marriage 

Ma7y And that vere haid upon you, 
my Loid Chancelloi 
Gaidmei But oiu >oung Eail of 
Devon — 

Maiy Eail of De\ on > 

I fieed him from the Tovei, placed him 
at Couit , 

I made him Eail of De\on, and — the 
fool — 

He wiecks his health and wealth on 
coiulesans, 

And rolls himself in camon like a dog 
Ga7 dmci Moie like a school boy that 
hath bioken bounds, 

Sickening himself vith sweets 

3Ta7y I will not heai of him 

Good, then, they will revolt but I am 
Tudoi, 

And shall contiol them 

Gai dmei I will help you, Madam, 
Even to the utmost All the church is 
gi ateful 


\ou ha\e ousted the mock piiest, re 
pul pi ted 

The shepheid of St Petei, rused the 
rood again, 

And hi ought us back the mass I am all 
thanks 

To God and to youi Giace yet I know 
well, 

Youi people, and I go with them so fai, 
Will brook noi Pope noi Spaniaid heie 
to play 

The tyrant, or in commonwealth oi 
church 

Maiy {showt7ig the piciui e') Is this the 
face of one who pla}s the tyrant^ 
Peruse it, is it not goodly, ay, and gentle? 
Cm dmei Madam, methmks a cold 

face and a haughty 

And when youi Elighness talks of Cour 
I tenay — 

\y, tiue — a goodly one I would his 
life 

Weie half as goodly [aside) 

Maiy Y hat is that y on muttei ? 

Gaidinei Oh, Madam, take it bluntly , 
many Philip, 

And be stepmother of a scoic of sons ’ 
The piince is known in Spam, in Fhndeis, 
ha ' 

Foi Philip — 

Maiy You offend us , you may" lea^e 
us 

You see tin o’ waiping glasses 

Gai diner If your Majest} — 

Maiy I ha^e sworn upon the body 
and blood of Chiist 
ril none but Philip 

Gai diner Hath y our Gi ace so sw oi n ? 
Maiy Ay, Simon Renard knows it 
Gaidinei News to me ' 

It then lemains foi your pooi Gaidmci, 
So you still caie to trust him somewhat 
less 

Than Simon Renaid, to compose the 
e\ent 

In some such foim as least may harm 
youi Grace 

Maiy I’ll have the scandal sounded 
to the mud 
I know it a scandal 
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Gmdmei All my hope is now 

It may be found a scanchl 

Mary You offend us 

Ga} diner {aside.) These pimces aie 
like childien, must be phvsick’d, 
The bitter m the sweet I have lost 
mine office. 

It may be," thro’ mine honesty, like a fool 

[Exit 

Entei Usher 

Mary AVho waits ^ 

Ush^r The Ambassador from Fiance, 
your Giace 

Maiy {sits down) Bid him come in 
Good morning, Sir de Noailles - 
[Exit Ushei 

Noailles {eniei ini^) A happy morning 
to your Majesty 

Maiy And I should some time ha\ e 
a happy morning , 

I have had none yet What says the 
King yoiu mastei ^ 

Noailles Madam, my mastei heais 
with much alaim, 

That you may marry Philip, Piince of 
Spam — 

Foreseeing, with whate’ei unwillingness, 

1 hat if this Philip be the titulai king 
Of England, and at war with him, your 
Grace 

And kingdom will be suck’d into the war, 
Ay, tho’ you long foi peace , wherefoie, 
my master, 

If but to piove your Majesty’s goodwill, 
Would fain have some fiesh treaty drawn 
between you 

Mary Why some fi esh ti eaty ^ w hcre- 
fore should I do it ’ 

Sii, if w^e many, we shall still maintain 
All former treaties with his Majesty 
Our royal woid foi that ’ and your good 
master, 

Pi ay God he do not be the fiist to bieak 
them, 

Must be content with that , and so, fait 
well 

NoaiUt ? {goings ? t tin ns) I w ould voui 
answ er had been other, Madam, 
For I foiesee diik dajs 


Maiy And so do I, su , 

Youi mastei woiks against me in the daik 
I do believe he holp Northumbeiland 
Against me 

Noailks Nay, pure phantasy, yoiu 
Giace 

"Why should he move against you ^ 

Mai V Will you heai w hy ^ 

Maiy of Scotland, — foi I have not ownM 
My sister, and I will not, — after me 
Is heir of England , and my loyal fathei, 
To make the ciown ot Scotland one with 
0111 s, 

Had maik’d her for my brothei Edward’s 
biide , 

Ay, but yoiu king stole hei a babe fiom 
Scotland 

In oidei to betroth her to yoiu Dauphii 
See then ^ 

Maiy of Scotland, mained to )oui 
Dauphin, 

Would make our England, Fiance, 

Maiy of England, joining hands with 
Spam, 

Would be too stiong foi France 
Yea, were theie issue boin to hei, Spam 
and we. 

One Clown, might lule the w oild Tlicie 
lies youi feai 

That IS youi diift You play at hide and 
seek 

Show me your faces ’ 

Noailles Madam, I am amazed 
Ficnch, I must needs wish all good thing'> 
for France 

That must be paidon’d me , but I piotest 
\our Grace’s policy hath a failhei flight 
Than mine into the futuie We but 
seek 

Some settled ground foi peace to stand 
upon 

Maiy Well, we will leave all this, 
sii, to our council 
Have you seen Philip evei ^ 

Noailles Only once 

Mai y Is this lil e Philip ? 

Noadlts Ay, but noblei looking 
Mary Hath he the large ability of 
the Empeioi ? 

A^oaidcs No, siuel> 
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Mmy I can make allowance foi tliee, 

Tliou speakest of the enemy of thy Ling 
NoatUes hlake no allowance for the 
naked tiuth 

He la every w^ay a lesser man than Charles , 

Stone hard, ice cold — no dash of daiing 
111 him 

Mmy If cold, his life is puie 
Noatlles Why ismihng)^ no, indeed 
Mmy Sayst thou ^ 

NoailUs A very wanton life indeed 
{smthiig) 

Mmy hour audience is concluded, 
sii {Exit Noailles 

You cannot 

Leain a man’s natuie from his natiual foe 
Ente) Usher 

"VJho waits ^ 

Uslm The Ambassador of Spam, 
your Giaee {EaiI 

Enia SiaroN Renard 
Mmy to nuet him) Thou 

art ever welcome, Simon Renaid 
Hast thou 

Brought me the lettci which thine 
Empeioi promised 

Long since, a foimal offer of the hand 

Of Philip 

Renm d Nay, }oui Grace, it hath not 
leach’d me 

I know not wherefoie — some mischance 
- of flood, 

And hioken bridge, or spavin’d hoise, oi 
wave 

And wind at then old battle he must 
have written 

Ma^y Bit Philip ne\ei wntes me 
one pool word, 

Yhich in his absence had been all my 
w ealth 

Stiange in a wooer ’ 

Riiniui Yet I know the Piince, 

So yoni king pailiament sufki him to 
land, 

Yeains to set foot upon youi islind shoie 
Maiy God change the pehlde which 
his 1 mgly foot 

Fust piesses into some moie costly 
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Than ever blinded eye I’ll ha\e one 
mark it 

And bung it me I’ll ha\e it burnish’d 
firclike , 

I’ll set it lound with gold, with pcail, 
wutli diamond 

Let the great angel of die church come 
w’th him , 

Stand on the deck and spread his wings 
foi sail ' 

God lay the waves and strow the stoims 
at sea, 

And here at land among the people ’ O 
Renaid, 

I am much beset, I am almost in despaii 

Paget is ouis Gaidmei perchance is 
0111 s, 

But for oui heietic Pailiament — 

Riumd O Madan, 

You fly }our thoughts like kites kly 
niastei, Chailes, 

Bad vou go softly with }our heietics hcie, 

Until )oui throne had ceased to tremble 
Then 

Spit them like laiks foi aught I caie 
Besides, 

Yhen Henij bioke the caicase of yoiu 
chuich 

To pieces, there were man} wolves among 

}0U 

Who diagg’d the scatter’d limbs into then 
den 

The Pope would ha\e you make them 
rend el these , 

So w^ould yoiii cousin. Cardinal Pole , ill 
counsel ’ 

These let them keep at present , stir not 
}et 

This iiiatter of the Church lands At 
his coming 

Your star wall use 

Mm y My star ' a baleful one 

I see but the black night, and hwai the 
wolf 

What stai ^ 

Rtnaid Yourstai will be }oui prince!} 
son, 

lien of this England and the Netheilands ’ 
Vud if your wolf the while should howl 
foi moie, 
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We’ll dust him fioni a bag of Spanish 
gold 

I do believe, I ha\e dusted some ahead}., 
That, soon oi late, your Pailiament is oms 
Maiy Wh} do they talk so foully of 
yoiii Prince, 

Renaid ? 

Rt;na?(f The lot of Piiiices To sit 
high 

Is to be lied about 

Mai y They call him cold, 

Haughty, ay, woise 

Renm d Why, doubtless, Philip show s 
Some of the beanng of youi blue blood — 
still 

All within measure — nay, it well becomes 
him 

Ma7y Hath he the large ability of 
his father ^ 

Rma^d Nay, some believe that he 
w ill go beyond him 
Ma^y Is this like him ^ 

Renard A}, somewhat, but youi 
Philip 

Is the most prmcelike Piiiice beneath the 
sun 

This is a daub to Philip 

Ma^y Of a pure life ^ 

Rmaid As an angel among angels 
Yea, by Heaven, 

The tevt — Yuur Plighness knows it, 

‘ Whosoever 

Looketh aftei a woman,’ would not graze 
The Pimce of Spam You are happy in 
him theie, 

Chaste as your Giace ’ 

Ma}y I am happy in him theie 
Renat d And would be altogethei 

happy, Madam, 

So that your sistei weie but look’d to 
closei 

You have sent hei from the couit, but 
then she goes, 

I wan ant, not to hear the nightingales. 
But hatch you some new treason m the 
woods 

Maty We have oui spies abroad to 
catch her tupping, 

And then if caught, to the Tower 

Renat d The Towei ' the block ’ 


The vvoid has turn’d youi Highness pale , 
the thing 

Was no such scaieciow in youi father’s 
time 

I have htaid, the tongue yet qiuvei’d 
with the jest 

When the head leapt — so common ' I 
do think 

To save your crown that it must come to 
this 

Mary No, Renard , it must nevei 
come to this 

Renard Not yet , but youi old 
Tiaitois of the Tow^ei — 

Why, when you put Northumberland to 
death. 

The sentence having past upon them 
all, 

Spaied you the Duke of Suffolk, GuiJ^- 
foid Dudley, 

Ev’n that young giil who daied to weai 
youi crowm-^ 

Maty Dared ^ nay, not so , the child 
obey’d hei fathei 

Spite of hei teais hei fathei foiced it on 
hei 

Rtnaid Good Madam, when the 
Roman wash’d to reign, 

He slew not him alone who woie the 
puiple, 

But his assessoi in the throne, pci chance 

A child more innocent than Lady Jane 

]\Iaty I am English Queen, not 
Roman Empeioi 

Renat d Yet too much meicy is a 
want of mercy. 

And wastes moie life Stamp out the 
file, or this 

Will smouldei and re flame, and bum the 
thione 

Wheie you should sit with Philip he 
wall not come 

lill she be gone 

Mary Indeed, if that were tiue — 

For Philip comes, one hand m mine, 
and one 

Steadying the tremulous pillars of the 
Chuich — 

But no, no, no Farewell I am some- 
what faint 
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With oiu long talk Tho’ Queen, I am 
not Queen 

Of mine own heait, winch e\eiy now and 
then 

Beats me half dead yet stay,_this golden 
chain — 

My fathei on a bnthday gave it me, 

And I ha’ve bioken with my father — take 
And weal it as memoiial of a morning 
Which found me full of foolish doubts, 
and leaves me 
As hopeful 

Re 7 ia 7 d [jistde) Whew — the folly of 

all follies 

Is to be lo\e sick for a shadow ( 4 loud) 
Madam, 

.This chains me to youi seivice, not with 
gold, 

But dearest links of lo\e Farewell, and 
trust me, 

Philip IS yours [E^d 

Mary Mine — but not yet all mine 

E^iter Usher 

Ushc} Your Council is in Session, 
* please youi Majesty 
Majy Sir, let them sit I must ha\ e 
time to bieathe 

No, say I come [Exit Ushei ) I von 
by boldness once 

The Empeioi counsell’d me to fly to 
Flandeis 

I vould not , but a hundied miles I lode, 
Sent out my letters, call’d my fiiends 
togethti, 

Struck home and won 
And when the Council would not crown 
me — t nought 

To bind me first by oaths I could not keep, 
And keep vith Chi 1st and conscience — 
was it boldness 

Or weakness that won there? when I, 
their Queen, 

Cast myself down upon my knees before 
them, 

And those haid men brake into woman 
tears, 

Evn Gaidiner, all amazed, and in that 
passion 

Gave me my Crown 


EnU ) Alice 

Gill , hast thou e\ei lieaid 
Slanders against Piince Philip in oui 
Couit ? 

Aha What slandeis 1 , 5. our Grace , 
no, ne\ei 

Mai y Nothing ^ ^ 

Ahu Ne\er, youi Giace 

Maiy See that >ou neither heai them 
noi lepeat ’ 

Ahce {aside) Good Lord ’ but I ha\ e 
heard a thousand such 
Ay, and repeated them as often — mum ’ 
Why comes that old fox Fleming back 
again ^ 

Eniei ReisARD 

Ren aid Madam, I scarce had left 
youi Grace’s piesence 
Before I chanced upon the messenger 
Who bungs that letter which we waited 
foi — 

The formal offei of Prince Philip’s hand 
It cia\es an instant answer, Ay 01 No 

Alaiy An instant Ay 01 No ’ the 
Council sits 
Gi\ e it me quick 

Ahce {sttppmg bcfoi e Jui ) Youi High- 
ness is all trembling 

Ala^y Make way 

[Exii into the Council Chambei 

Ahce O, Master Renard, Mastei 
Renal d, 

If >ou have falsely painted youi fine 
Prince , 

Piaised, wheie you should have blamed 
him, I pi ay God 

No woman evei love } 011, Master Ren aid 
It breaks my heait to heai hei moan at 
night 

As tho’ the nightmare never left her 
bed 

Renal d My pretty maiden, tell me, 
did you evei 
Sigh for a beard '> 

Alice That’s not a pretty question 

Renard Not prettily put ^ I mean, 
my pretty maiden, 

A pretty man for such a pietty maiden 
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Alice My Loid of De\on is n, pieLly 
man 

I hate him AVell, but if I have, what 
then^ 

Ruuud Then, pietty maiden, you 
should hnow that whethei 
A wand be wmm or cold, it serves to fan 
A kindled^ file 

Alict. According to the song 

His friends would praise him, I believed em, 

Hib foes V ould blame him, and I scorn’d em, 
His friends — as Angels I recened ’em, 

Hib foes— the Devil had suborn d em 

Ruhiid Peace, pi etty maiden 
I heai them stiiimg m the Council 
Chamber 

Loid Paget’s ‘Ay’ is sure — who elst^ 
and yet, 

They aie all too much at odds to close at 
once 

In one full throated No ^ Hei Highness 
comes 

Elite} hlARY 

Aliu Plow deathly pale ’ — a chair, 
joui Highness 

\Bi inging one to the Queen 

Rtnaid Madam, 

The Council ^ 

Maiy Ay ’ M} Philip is all mine 
[SinXs into chaii i half fainting 


ACT II 

SCENE I — Alingion Castle 

Sti Thomas IVyatf I do not heai fiom 
Carew or the Duke 

Of Suffolk, and till then I should not move 

The Duke hath gone to Leicester , Caiew 
stirs 

In Dev on that fine poicelain Couitenay, 

Save that he feais he might be ciack’d in 
using, 

(I have knowm a semi -madman m my 
time 

So fancy -iidd’n) should be in Devon 
too 


EiiLLi William 

News abroad, William ^ 

William None so new, Sir Thomas, 
and none so old, Sir Thomas No new 
news that Philip comes to wed Maiy, no 
old news that all men hate it Old Sii 
Thomas w ould have hated it The bells 
aie iinging at Maidstone Doesn’t youi 
w orship hear 

Wyatt Ay, foi the Saints aie come to 
reign again 

Most like it is a Sami’s day There’s no 
call 

As yet for me , so in this pause, befoie 
The mine be died, it weie a pious woik 
To stung my fatliei’s sonnets, left about 
Like loosely scatter’d jewels, in fan oidei, 
And head them with a lamei ihyme of 
mine, 

To grace Ins memoiy 

William Ay, why not, Sir Thomas ’ 
He was a fine couitiei, he , Queen Anne 
loved him All the women loved him 
I loved him, I was in Spain with him 
I couldn’t eat in Spam, I couldn’t sleq:) 
in Spain I hate Spam, Sir Thomas 
Wyatt But thou could’st clunk in 
Spam if I lemembei 
William Sn Thomas, we may grant 
the wine Old Sn Thomas alvvajs 
granted the wine 

Wyatt Pland me the casket with my 
fathei’s sonnets 

William Ay — sonnets — a fine com tier 
of the old Court, old Sir Thomas [Exit 
IVyaft Courtier of many couits, he 
lo/ed the moie 

His own gray toweis, plain life and 
letter’d peace, 

To read and rhyme m solitaiy fields, 

The lark above, the nightingale below, 
And answer them m song The sue 
begets 

Not naif his hi eness m the son I fad 
Where he was fullest yet — to write it 
down [At. wiites 

Rl utte/' William 

Wilham There is nev s, there is news, 
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and no call foi sonnet soiling now, noi 
foi sonnet making eithei, but ten thousand 
men on Pcnendcn Heath all calling aftei 
}Oui ^^orshlp, and your woiship’s name 
heaid into Maidstone niaiket, and )oui 
M 01 ship the fiist man m Kent and Chi is 
tendom, foi the Queen’s down, and the 
world’s up, and }Oui woiship a top of it 
IVyatt In\eited iEsop — mountain 
out of mouse 

Say for ten thousand ten — and pothouse 
knaves, 

Biain dizzied with a di aught of morning 
ale 

Enttr Antony Knii ett 
IVzlhahi Heie’s Antony Knjaett 
JYnyveti Look you, Master Wyntt, 
Tear up that woman’s woik theie 

ikV}aU No, not these, 

Dumb children of my father, that will 
speak 

Mhen I and thou and all lebellions lie 
Dead bodies without voice Song flies 
5 oil know 
Foi ages 

Knyvett Tut, youi sonnet’s a flying 
ant. 

Wing’d for a moment 

JVyait Well, foi nunc own woik, 
\Teaii 7 iq the pape‘> 

It lies there in six pieces at your feet , 

Foi all that I can cairy it in my head 
Knyveit If you can cairy youi heau 
upon youi shouldeis 
JVyait I feai you come to cairy it off 
my shouldas, 

And sonnet-making’s safei 

JCiiyveif Why, good Loid, 

Wiite you as many sonnets as you will 
Av, but not now^ , w hat, ha\ e y ou eyes, 
eais, biams^ 

This Philip and the black faced swarms 
of Spam, 

The hardest, ciuellest people m the w 01 Id, 
Come locustmg upon us, eat us up, 
Confiscate lands, goods, money — Wyatt, 
Wyatt, 

Wake, oi the stout old island will become 
A 1 otteii limb of Spam They roai foi you 


On Penenden Heath, a thousand of them 
— moie — 

All arm’d, waiting a leadei , there s no 
gloiy 

Like his who sa\ es his country and } ou 
sit 

Smg songingheie , but, if I’m any judge, 
By God, you aie as pool a poe^, A\}att, 
As a good soldiei 

JFjaR You as pooi a critic 

As an honest fiiend you stioke me on 
one cheek, 

Buffet the other Come, you blustei, 
Antony ’ 

You know I know^ all this I must not 
nio\ e 

Until I lieai fiom Caiew and the Duke 
I feai the mine is Area befoie the time 
Knyvat {s/iozuizzg a ;papei ) But heie’s 
some Hebiew" Faith, I half 
foi got it 

Look , can you make it English ? A 
stiange youth 

'Suddenly thiust it on me, whisper’d, 

‘ Wyatt,’ 

And whiskmg loimd a coiner, show’d his 
back 

Before I lead his face 

JVyait Pla ’ Com tena} "s ciphei 

l^Rtad^ 

‘ Sn Peter Caiew fled to Fiance it is 
thought the Duke will be taken X am 
with you still , but, foi appeal ance sake, 
stay with the Queen Gaidmei knows, 
but the Council are all at odds, and the 
Queen hath no foice foi lesistance 
Mo\e, if you mo\e, at once ’ 

Is Petei Caiew fled^ Is the Duke taken ^ 
Down scabbaicl, and out swoid ’ and let 
Rebellion 

Roai till tin one lock, and ciown fall 
No , not that , 

But we will teach Queen Mary how to 
re’gn 

Who aic those that shout below theie ^ 
JYziyvett some fifty 

That follow’d me fi om Penenden tleath 
in hope 

To heai you speak 
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Wyatt Open tlie window, Kny\ett , 
The mine is died, and I will speak to 
them 

Men of Kent , England of England , 
you that ha\e kept yoiu old customs 
upright, while all the lest of England 
bow’d theirs to the Noiman, the cause 
that hath brought us together is not the 
cause of a county oi a shire, but of this 
England, in whose ciown oiu Kent is the 
fairest jew^el Philip shall not wed Mar} , 
and ye have called me to be } oui leadei 
I know Spain I have been there wuth 
my father , I haa e seen them in their ow n 
land , have marked the haughtiness of 
their nobles , the cruelty of their piiests 
If this man many oui Queen, howevei 
the Council and the Commons may fence 
lound his powei with restnction, he wall 
be King, King of England, my masters , 
and the Queen, and the laws, and the 
people, his slaves What^ shall w^e ha^ c 
Spam on the thionc and in the parlia- 
ment , Spam in the pulpit and on the 
law bench , Spam in all the gieat othces 
of state , Spam in oui ships, in oui forts, 
m oui houses, in oui beds > 

Crowd No’ no ’ no Spain’ 

William No Spain in oiu beds — that 
were worse than all I have been there 
with old Sir Thomas, and the beds I 
know I hate Spam 
A Peasant But, Sii Thomas, must 
we le\’y wai against the Queen’s Giace^ 
Wyatt No, m} fiiend , war foi the 
Queen’s Giace — to save hei fiom heiself 
and Philip — wai against Spain And 
think not we shall be alone — thousands 
will flock to us The Council, the Court 
Itself, is on oui side The Loid Chancel 
k)i himself is on oui side The King of 
Fiance is with us , the King of Denmark 
IS with us , the world is with us — wai 
against Spam ’ And if we move not now^, 
yet It will be know n that we have moved , 
and if Philip come to be King, O, my 
God ’ the lope, the rack, the thumbscrew, 
the stake, the fire If we mo\ e not now^, 
Spam moves, bubes our nobles with hei 


gold, and creeps, creeps snake-like about 
oui legs till we cannot move at all, and 
ye know, my mastcis, that w'heie\ci 
Spain hath ruled she hath withei’d all 
beneath hei Look at the New AVoild — 
a paiadise made hell , the red man, that 
good helpless cieatuie, staived, maim’d, 
flogg’d, flay’d, burn’d, boil’d, buried 
alive, w 01 lied by dogs , and heie, neaiei 
home, the Netheilands, Sicily, Naples, 
Lombaidy I say no moie — only this, 
their lot IS yours Foiward to London 
with me ’ forwaid to London ’ If yc 
love your libeities or youi skins, foiwaid 
to London ’ 

Crotvd Foiward to London ’ A 
Wyatt ' a Wyatt ’ 

Wyatt But fiist to Rochester, to take 
the guns 

From out the vessels lying in the iive» 
Then on 

A Peasant Ay, but I fear we be loo 
few% Sii Thomas 

Wyatt Not many yet Thewoildas 
yet, my friend, 

Is not half waked, but eveiy paiish 
tow er 

Shall clang and clash alaium as we 
pass, 

And pour along the land, and swoll ii and 
fed 

With indraughts and side cuiients, m full 
force 

Roll upon London 

Cioiad A Wyatt ’ a Wyatt ’ Foiwnrd ’ 
ICnyvitf Wyatt, shall we pioclaim 
Elizabeth ^ 

Wyatt I’ll think upon it, Knyvett 
ICnyvett Oi Lady Jane ^ 

Wyatt No, pool soul , no 
Ah, gray old castle of Alington, gieen field 
Beside the brimming Medway, it may 
chance 

That I shall nevei look upon you moie 
K 7 uyveti Come, now, }ou’ie sonnet- 
ting again 

Wyatt Not X 

I’ll have my head set highei m the state , 
Or — if the Lord God will it — on the stake 
\Extunt 
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SCENE II — Guiidh^li 

Sir Thomas White (The Loid Mayoi), 
Lord William Howard, Sir 
Ralph Bagenhall, Aldermen a 7 id 
Citizens 

Whiic I liust the Queen comes hither 
%\ith her ginids 
Rowmd Ay, all in arms 

\Scveraloftke citizejtsmoVi, hastily ot t 
of the hall 

Why do they hui i y out thei c ? 
White My Loid, cut out the rotten 
fiom youi apple, 

Your apple eats the bcttei Let them go 
- They go like those old Phaiisees in John 
Convicted by then conscience, aiiant 
cowaids, ' 

0# tampeieis with that tieason out of 
Kent 

Yhen will hei Grace be hcie^ 

Nowaid In some few minutes 

She will ''ddiess }oui guilds and com 
panies 

I have stii\en in vain to laise a man for her 
But help hei in this exigency, make 
Yoiii city loyal, and be the mightiest man 
Tins day in England 

White I am Thomas A\hite 

Few things have fail’d to which I set my 
will 

I do my most and best 

Howaid You know that after 

The Captain Biett, who went with yoiu 
tiain bands 

To fight with Wyatt, had gone ovei to him 
With all his men, the Queen in that 
distiess 

Sent Cornwallis and Hastings to the 
tiaitor. 

Feigning to treat with linn about hci 
inariiage — 

Know too what Wyatt said 

White He’d soonei be, 

While this same maniage question was 
being argued, 

Tiusted than tiust — the stouncliel — and 
demanded 

Possession of her peison and the fowei 


Houai d And foui of hti poor Coun- 

cil too, my Loid, 

As hostages 

tVlntt I know it What do and say 
Youi Council at this houi ^ 

Ilowaid I will trust you 

We fling oui selves on you, my Loid 
The Council, 

The Pailiament as well, are tioubled 
wateis , 

And yet like wateis of the fen they know^ 
not 

Which way to flow All hangs on liei 
addiess. 

And upon you, Loid Mayoi 

White PIow^ look’d the city 

When now }Ou past it ^ Quiet > 

Iloieaid Like oui Council, 

Youi city IS divided As we past, 

Some hail’d, some hiss’d us Theie weie 
citizens 

Stood each befoiehis shut up booth, and 
look’d 

As glim and giave as fiom a funeial 
And heie a knot of lufhans all in lags, 
With execrating execrable e}es, 

Glaied at the citizen Plere w as a j oung 
mothei, 

Her face on flame, hei red haii all blow n 
back. 

She shrilling ‘ W}alt,’ while the boy she 
held 

Mimick’d and piped her WVyatt,’ as led 
as she 

In hair and cheek , and almost elbowing 
j her. 

So close they stood, another, mute as 
death, 

And white as hei own milk , hei babe m 
aims 

Had felt the faltering of his mothei ’s 
heait, 

And look’d as bloodless Pleie a pious 
Catholic, 

hlumbhng and mixing up in his scaicd 
pia}eis 

Heaven and earth’s IMaries , over his 
bow’d shouldti 

Scowl d that woi Id hated and v\oild 
hating beast, 
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A haggaid Anabaptist IMany such 
groups 

The names of Wyatt, Elizabeth, Com 
tenay, 

Na> the Queen’s right to reign — ’foie God, 
the rogues — 

Were fieely buzzed among them So I say 
Your city*ls divided, and I feai 
One scruple, tins or that way, of success 
Would turn it thithei Wherefore now 
the Queen 

In this low pulse and pals^ of the state, 
Bad me to tell you that she counts on you 
And on myself as hei tv^o hands , on you, 
In your own city, as her right, my Lord, 
For you aie loyal 

White Am I Thomas White ^ 

One woid befoie she comes Elizabeth — 
Her name is much abused among these 
traitors 

Where is she ^ She is loved by all of us 
I scarce have heart to mingle m this 
niattei, 

If she should be mishandled 
Ilowaid No, she shall not 

The Queen had written her woid to come 
to couit 

Ivlethought I smelt out Renaid in the 
letter. 

And fearing foi her, sent a secret missi\e, 
Which told her to be sick Happily oi 
not, 

It found hei sick indeed 

Whtte God send hei well , 

Here comes hei Royal Grace 

Enter Guards, Mary, aiid Gardiner 
Sir Thomas White leads her to a 
raised seat on the dais 

White I, the Lord Mayor, and these 
our companies 

And guilds of London, gathered here, 
beseech 

Your Highness to accept our lowliest 
thanks 

For your most princely presence , and we 
pray 

That we, your true and loyal citizens, 
Fiom your own royal lips, at once may 
know 


The wheiefoie of this coming, and so learn 
Your royal will, and do it — I, Lord 
Mayor 

Of London, and our guilds and companies 
Maiy In mine own person am I come 
to you, 

To tell you what indeed ye see and know. 
How traitorously these rebels out of Kent 
Have made stiong head against ourselves 
and you 

They would not have me wed the Pimce 
of Spam , 

That was then pietext — so they spake at 
first— 

But we sent divers of oui Council to them, 
And by then answers to the question ask’d, 
It doth appear this marriage is the least 
Of all their quairel 

They have betrayed the treason of their 
hearts ^ 

Seek to possess our person, hold oiu 
Tow ei, 

Place and displace our councillors, and use 
Both us and them according as they will 
Now what I am ye know light well — your 
Queen , 

To whom, when I wasw edded to the lealm 
And the lealm’s laws (the spousal ring 
wheieof, 

Not evei to be laid aside, I wear 
Upon this finger), ye did promise full 
Allegiance and obedience to the death 
Ye know my father was the rightful hen 
Of England, and his right came down to 
me, 

Conoboiate by }our acts of Parliament 
And as ye weie most loving unto him. 

So doubtless will ye show yourselves to 
me 

Wherefore, ye will not brook that anyone 
Should seize our person, occupy our state, 
Moie specially a tiaitor so piesiimptuous 
As this same Wyatt, who hath tamper’d 
with 

A public Ignorance, and, under coloiu 
Of such a cause as hath no colour, seeks 
To bend the law^s to his own will, and yield 
Full scope to persons rascal and forlorn, 
To make fiee spoil and havock of your 
goods 
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Now as youi Prince, I say, 

I, that was never mothei, cannot tell 
How mothei s love their childien , yet, 
niethmks, 

A piince as natmally may love his people 
As these their children , and be suie your 
Queen 

So lo\es you, and so loving, needs must 
deem 

This love by you return’d as heaitily , 

And till o’ this common knot and bond of 
love, 

Doubt not they will be speedily o\ei 
thrown 

As to this maniage, ye shall understand 
We made thereto no treaty of ouisehes, 

• And set no foot theretowaid unadvised 
Of all om Privy Council , fuitheimoie, 
This maiiiage had the assent of those to 
♦ whom : 

The king, my father, did commit his trust , 
Who not alone esteem’d it honouiable, 
But foi the wealth and glory of our leilm. 
And all our lo\ing subjects, most ex 
pedient 
As to myself, 

I am not so set on wedlock as to choose 
But where I list, nor yet so amorous 
That I must needs be husbanded , I thank 
God, 

I have lived a viigin, and I noway doubt 
But that wnth God’s grace, I can liae so 
still 

Yet if It might please God that I should 
leave 

Some fruit of mine ow n body after me, 

1 o be your king, ye would lejoice theieat, 
And it w ould be your comfort, as I trust , 
And truly, if I either thought oi knew 
This mairiage should bring loss oi dangei 
to }0U, 

hly subjects, 01 impaii m any w^ay 
This loyal state of England, I wouldnevei 
Consent thereto, nor many while I live , 
Moreovei, if this maniagc should not 
seem, 

Before our own High Court of Pailiament, 
To be of 11 ch advantage to oui lealin, 
We will refrain, and not alone fiom this, 
Likewa&e fioni any otliei, out of wdiich 


Looms the least chance of peiil to our 
realm 

Wheiefoie be bold, and with jour lawdul 
Piince 

Stand fast against oiu enemies and joins, 
And fear them not I feai them not 
My Loid, 

I leave Lord William Ploward iHyoui citj’-, 
To guaid and keep you whole and safe 
fiom all 

The spoil and sackage aim’d at by these 
rebels, 

Who mouth and foam against the Pi i nee 
of Spam 

Voices Long live Queen hlaiy f 

Dowm with Wjmtt ’ 
The Queen ' 

JVhte Thiee voices from oui guilds 
and companies ' 

You aie shy and pioud like Englishmen, 
my masteis, 

And wall not tiust joiu voices Undei 
stand 

Youi lawful Prince hath come to cast 
herself 

On lo>al heaits and bosoms, hoped to fall 
Into the wide spiead aims of fealtj% 

And finds you statues Speak at once — 
and all ’ 

For whoni^ 

Oui sovereign Lady by King Hany’s w ill , 
The Queen of England — oi the Kentish 
Squire ^ 

I know you loj al Speak ’ m the name 
of God t 

The Queen of England oi the rabble of 
Kent ^ 

The reeking dungfork niastei of the mace ’ 
Your havings wasted by the scythe and 
spade — 

Yom rights and charters hobnail’d into 
slush — 

■\ our houses fired — your gutters bubbling 
blood 

Acclamation No’ No’ The Queen’ 
the Queen ’ 

IVJute Your Highness hears 

This buist and bass of loyal haimony, 
And how we each and all of us abhoi 
Ihe venomous, bestial, devilish revolt 
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Of Thomas W} att Heai ns now make 
oatli 

To raise 3-oui Highness thiity thousand 
men, 

And aim and stake as with one hand, 
and brush 

This Wyatt fiom oiu sliouldeis, like a flea 
That mig'‘®t have leapt upon us unawares 
Sw^ear with me, noble fellow citizens, all, 
With all yom trades, and guilds, and 
companies 

CiHmis We swear' 

Mary We thank your Lordship and 
youi loyal city 

[Exit hlaiy afft idtd 
White I trust this day, thio’ God, I 
have sa'ved the crown 
Eijst Aide) man Ay, so my Loid of 
Pembioke in command 
Of all her foice be safe , but theie aie 
doubts 

Second Aide; man I hear that Gar 
diner, coming with the Queen, 
And meeting Pembioke, bent to his 
saddle bow. 

As if to w in the man by flattering him 
Is he so safe to fight upon hei side ^ 
Ei)st Aldc))nan If not, theie’s no 
man safe 

White Yes, Thomas White 

I am safe enough, no man need flattei 
me 

Second A Idt 7 ))ian Nay, no man need , 
but did }oii maik our Queen ^ 
The coloui fieely play’d into her face, 
And the half sight which makes her look 
so stein, 

Seem’d thio’ that dim dilated woild of 
hers, 

To read our faces , I have never seen hei 
So queenly or so goodly 

JYhiti Coinage, sii, 

That makes 01 man or woman look their 
goodliest 

Die like the torn fox dumb, but never 
whine 

Like that pool bent, Northumberland, 
at the block 

Bagenhall The man had children, 
and he whined for those 


Methinks most men are but pooi heaiied, 
else 

Should we so doat on courage, were it 
commonei ^ 

The Queen stands up, and speaks foi hei 
own self. 

And all men cry, She 15 queenly, she is 
goodly 

Yet she’s no goodlier, tho’ my I out 
Ma}oi heie, 

By his own lule, he hath been so bold 
to day. 

Should look moie goodly than the lest of 
us 

White Goodly ^ I feel most goodly 
heait and hand, 

And stiong to thiow ten Wyatts and •^ 11 . 
Kent 

Ha ' ha ' sir , but you jest , I lo\e it a 
jest r 

In time of danger show^s the pulses even 
Be meiry ' jet, Sn Ralph, you look but 
sad 

I daie avouch you’d stand up for youiself, 
Tho’ all the w^orld should bay like wantei 
wolves 

Bagenhall Wdio knows ^ the man is 
pi oven by the houi 

White The man should make the 
houi, not this the man , 

And Thomas White will prove this 
Thomas Wyatt, 

And he will prove an I den to this Cade, 
And he will play the Walwoith to this 
Wat, 

Come, siis, w^e pi ate , hence all — gather 
yoiu men — 

himself must bustle Wyatt comes to 
Southwaik , 

I’ll have the diawbndge hewn into the 
Thames, 

And see the citizens aim’d Good day , 
good day [Exit White 

Bagenhall One of much outdooi 
bluster 

Ilowaid Foi all that, 

Most honest, brave, and skilful , and his 
wealth 

A fountain of perennial al ms — his fault 
So thoioughly to believe m his own sell 
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Bagenhall Yet thoioughly to believe 
in one’s own self, 

So one’s own self be thoiough, weie to do 
Great things, my LoicI 

IIot\)aid It may be 

Bagenhall I have heaid 

One of 3 ^oui Council fleer and jeei at Inm 
Jloiuaxi The nuisery cockei’d child 
will jeei at aught 

That may seem strange beyond his nuiser}’’ 
The statesman that shall jeer and fleei at 
men, 

Makes enemies for himself and for hisking, 
And if he jeei not seeing the tine man 
Behind his folly, he is thiice the fool , 
And if he see the man and still will jeer, 
'lie is child and fool, and traitor to the 
State 

Who IS he ? let me shun him 
'BagaihaU Nay, my Lord, 

He IS damn’d enough already 

IIoToai d I must set 

The guaid at Ludgatc Faie \ou well, 
Sn Ralph 

Bagtnhall ^ Who know s ^ ’ I am foi 
England But who knows, 

That knows the Queen, the Spaniard, and 
the Pope, 

Whethei I be foi Wyatt, or the Queen’ 
\E\t.7int 


SCENE III — London Bridge 

Enh 7 Sir Thomas Wyatt Brett 

Wyait Brett, when the Duke of 
Noifolk moved against us 

Thou ciied’st ‘A Wyatt ’ ’ and flying to 
our side 

Left his all baie, for which I love thee, 
Brett 

Plave for thine asking aught that I can give,- 

For thro’ thine help we aie come to 
London Bridge , 

But how to cross it balks me I fear we 
cannot 

B7dt Nay, hardly, save by boat, 
swimming, or wings 

Wyatt Last night I climb’d into the 
gate house, Biett, 
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And scared the gray old porter andhis w ife 
And then I ciept along the gloom and saw 
They had hewm the diawbiidge down into 
the rivei 

It roll’d as black as death , and that same 
tide 

Winch, coming w ith our coming, seem’d 
to smile 

And sparkle like oui fortune as thou 
saidest, 

Ran sunless down, and moand against 
the piers 

But o’ei the chasm I saw Lord William 
How^ard 

By torchlight, and his guaid , fom guns 
gaped at me, 

Black, silent mouths had How ard spied 
me there 

And made them speak, as w^eU he might 
have done, 

Their voice had left me none to tell you 
tins 

What shall we do ’ 

B}ett On somehow^ To go back 
AVeie to lose all 

Wyatt On o\er London Budge 

AVe cannot stay wm cannot , there is 
ordnance 

On the Wfliite Tower and on the Deail’s 
Tower, 

And pointed full at Southwaik , we must 
lovnd 

By Kingston Bridge 
Biett Ten miles about 

Wyatt Ev n so 

But I have notice from our partisans 
Within the city that they will stand by us 
If Ludgate can be 1 cach’d by dawm to 
moiiow 

Enter one of ’Wyait’s men 
Man Sii Thomas, I’ve found this 
paper, pray your worship read it, I 
know not my letteis , the old priests 
taught me nothing 

Wyatt Qeads) ‘Wliosoevei wall ap- 
piehend the traitor Ihomas Wyatt shall 
have a hundred pounds foi icward ’ 
j Man Is that it ? That’s a hig lot of 
I money 
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Wyatt Ay, ay, my friend , not read 
It ? ’tis not written 

Half plain enough Give me a piece of 
paper ’ 

[ lies ‘ Thom A.S Wyatt ’ Im qe 
There, any man can read that 

\Sticls tt tn his cap 
B^etf ^ But that’s foolhardy 

Wyatt No ’ boldness, which will 
give my folio weis boldness 

Enter Man with a prisoner 
Man We found him, youi woisliip, a 
plundeimg o’ Bishop Winchester’s house , 
he says he’s a poor gentleman 

Wyatt Gentleman ’ a thief ’ Go 

hang him Shall we male 
Those that we come to seive our sharpest 
foes? 

Brett Sir Thomas — 

Wyatt Blang him, I say 

Butt Wyatt, but now }ou promised 
me a boon 

Wyatt Ay, and I wairant this fine 
fellow’s life 

Brett Ev’n so , he was my neighbour 
once in Kent 

He’s poor enough, has diunk and gambled 
out 

All that he had, and gentleman he was 
We have been glad together , let him live 
Wyatt He has gambled foi his life, 
and lost, he hangs 

No, no, my word’s my word Take thy 
poor gentleman ^ 

Gamble thyself at once out of my sight, 
Or I will dig thee with my daggei A'w ay ’ 
Women and childien ' 

Enter a Ciowd WOMEN and Childien 
Fust Woman 0 Sir Thomas, Sir 
Thomas, pray you go away, Sir Thomas, 
01 you’ll make the White Tower a black 
’un foi us this blessed day He’ll be the 
death on us, and ;^ou’ll set the Dml’s 
Tower a-spitting, and he’ll smash all our 
bits o’ things worse than Philip o’ Spam 
Second JVoman Don’t ye now go to 
think that we be for Philip o’ Spam 
Tim d I Voman No, e know that } e 


be come to kill the Queen, and we’ll 
pray for you all on our bended knees 
But o’ God’s meicy don’t ye kill the 
Queen here, Sir Thomas , look ye, heie’s 
little Dickon, and little Kobm, and little 
Jenny — though she’s but a side cousin — 
and all on our knees, we pi ay you to kill 
the Queen further off, Sii Thomas 

JFyatt My fi lends, I have not come 
to kill the Queen 

Or here or there I come to save you all, 
And I’ll go fmther off 

Cuwd Thanks, Sii Thomas, we be 
beholden to >ou, and we’ll piay for you 
on our bended knees till oui lives’ end 
Wyatt Be happy, I am your friend 
To Kingston, foi ward ' [Exeunt 

SCENE IV — Room in the Ga^^-e^ 
HOUSE OF Westminster Palace 

Mary, Alice, Gardiner, Renard, 
Ladies 

Gardinei Then ciy is, Philip nevei 
shall be king 

Maiy Loid Pembroke in command 
of all oiu force 

Will fiont then ciy and shatter them into 
dust 

Ahce Was not Lord Pembroke with 
Northumberland ? 

O madam, if this Pembroke should be 
false ^ 

Mai y No, giil , most brave and loyal, 
biave and loyal 

His breaking with Northumberland bioke 
Noithumberland 

At the park gate he hovers \Mth oiu 
guaids 

These Kentish ploughmen cannot bieak 
the guards 

Entei Messenger 

Messenger Wyatt, youi Giace, hath 
broken thro’ the guards 
And gone to Ludgate 

Gaidinei Madam, I much feai 

That all is lost , but we can save your 
Grace 
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The liver still is free I do beseech 
you, 

Theie yet is time, take boat and pasb to 
Windsor 

Jlfaiy I pass to Windsoi and I lose 
my crown 

Gaidine) Pass, then, I pray jour 
PLghness, to the Towei 

Maiy I shall but be then prisoner 
in the Towel 

Cfies wiihoiit The tiaitoi ’ treason’ 
Pembroke ’ 

Ladies Treason ’ treason ’ 

Maiy Peace 

False to Northumberland, is he false to 
me ? 

Bear witness, Renaid, that I live and 
die 

The true and faithful biide of Philip — K 
sound 

Of feet and voices thickening hithei — 
blows — 

Haik, there is battle at the palace 
gates, 

And I will out upon the gallery 

Ladies No, no, your Grace , see theie 
the arrows flying 

Maiy I am Harry’s daughter, Tudoi, 
and not fear 

' l^Goes out on the gaJleiy 

Ihe guards aie all diiven in, skulk into 
coiners 

Like rabbits to their holes A gracious 
guard 

Truly , shame on them ’ they have shut 
the gates ’ 

Enter SiR Robert Southwell 

Sonthivell The poiter, please youi 
Giace, hath shut the gates 

On fiiend and foe Youi gentlemen at- 
anns, 

If this be not your Grace’s oidei, cry 

To have the gates set wide again, and they 

With their good battlea\es will do you 
light 

Against all traitors 

Mary They are the flower of 
England , set the gates wide 

[Exit Southwell 


Enter Courtenay 

Comtenay All lost, all lost, all 
yaelded ’ A baige, a barge ’ 

The Queen must to the Tow’^ei 
f Mary Whence come you, sir ^ 

Courtenay Fiom Charing Cross , the 
rebels broke us theie, 

And I sped hither w ith v hat haste I might 
To save my loyal cousin 

Mary Where is Pembioke ^ 

Comttnay I left him somewheie in 

the thick of It 

Mary Left him and fled , and thou 
that would’st be King, 

And hast nor heart nor honour I myself 

Will down into the battle and there bide 
The upshot of my quairel, or die with those 
That are no coy aids and no Courtenays 
Courtenay I do not love youi Grace 
should call me cow aid 

Enter another MESSENGER 

Messenger Oier, youi Grace, all 

ciush’d , the biave Loid William 
Thrust him fiom Ludgate, and the traitor 
flying 

To Temple Bar, there by Sii Maurice 
Berkeley 

Was taken prisoner 

Mary To the Tower with him f 

Messenger .‘Tis said he told Sii 

Maurice there wms one 
Cognisant of this, and party thereunto. 
My Lord of Devon 

Alary To the Tower wath him f 

Courtenay O la, the Towei, the 
Tower, always the Towei, 

I shall grow into it — I shall be the Tower 
Ala/y Your Lordship may not have 
so long to wait 
Remo\e him ’ 

Courtenay La, to whistle out my life, 
And carve my coat upon the walls again ’ 
{Exit Courtenaj guarded 
Alessenger Also this Wyatt did con 
fess the Princess 

Cognisant thereof, and paity thereunto 
Alary What^ whom — wEom did you 

say? 
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Mesmigey Elizabeth, 

Your Royal sistei 

Ma?y To the To-wei with he't f 

My foes are at my feet and I am Queen 
[Gardmei and her Ladies hieJ to ku 
Gm diner (? lei'll sf) Theie let them lie, 
your footstool * {Asidt^ ) Can I 
strike 

Elizabeth ? — not now and save the life 
Of Devon if I save him, he and his 
Are bound to me — may stake hereaftei 
{Aloud ) Madam, 

What W} att said, oi what they said he said, 
Cries of the moment and the street — ■ 
Ma7)f He said it 

Ga> diner Your couits of justice will 
deteimine that 

Renard {advancing) I trust by this 
your Highness will allow 
Some spice of wisdom in my telling you, 
"When last we talk’d, that Philip would 
not come' 

Till Guild fold Dudley and the Duke of 
Suffolk, 

And Lady Jane had left us 

Maiy They shall die 

Rena> d And your so loving sistei '> 
Maiy She shall die 

hly foes are at my feet, and Philip King 
[E xeimt 

ACT III 

SCENE I —The Conduit in Grace 

CHURCH, 

Fainted lutth the Nme Worthies, among 
them King Hein y VIII holdmga bool 
071 tt inscnbed ‘ Veibum Dei ’ 

E7ite7 Sir Ralph Bagenhall and Sir 
Thomas Stafford 

Bagenhall A hundred here and 
hundieds hang’d in Kent 
The tigiess had unsheath’d her nails at 
last, 

And Renard and the Chancelloi sharpen’d 
them 

In every London street a gibbet stood 
They are down to day Here by this 
house was one , 


The traitoi husband dangled at the dooi , 
And when the tiaitor wife came out foi 
bread 

To still the petty treason tlieiewithin, 

Hei cap would biush his heels 

Staffoi d It IS Sn Ralph, 

And muttering to himself as heretofore 
Sii, see you aught up yondei ^ 

Bagenhall I miss something 

The tree that only bears dead fiuit is gone 
Siaffoid What tiee, sn ^ 

Bagc7ihall Well, the tiee in 

Virgil, sir, 

That bears not its own apples 

Stafford What’ the gallows^ 

Bage7ihall Sir, this dead fiuit vms 

ripening overmuch, 

And had to be removed lebt living Spain 
Should sicken at dead England 

Staffoid Not so de''cl, 

But that a shock may rouse hei 

Bagefihall I btlieve 

Sir Thomas Staffoid^ 

Staffo7d I am ill disguised 

Bagttihail Well, aie you not m peul 

here> 

Staffoid I think so 

I came to feel the pulse of England, 
whethei 

It beats haid at this marriage Did you 
see It ? 

Bagenhall Staffoid, I am a sad man 
and a serious 

Pai liefer had I in my countiy hall 
Been leading some old book, with mine 
old hound 

Couch’d at my hearth, and mine old flask 
of wine 

Beside me, than have seen it yet I saw it 
Stafford Good, was it splendid ^ 
Bagenhall Ay, if Dukes, and Earls, 
And Counts, and sixty Spanish cavalieis, 
Some six or seven Bishops, diamonds, 
pearls, 

That royal commonplace too, cloth of gold, 
Could make it so 

Staffo7d And what was Mary’s diess^ 
Bagenhall Good faith, I was too souy 
for the woman 

To mark the dress She wore led shoes ’ 
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Staffoid Red shoes ’ 

Bagtnhall Scai^et, as if hei feet ^\ere 
wash’d m blood, 

As if she had waded in it 

Staffoid Weie }oui e}es 

So bashful that you look’d no hii^hei ? 

Ba^tuhaU A diamond, 

And Philip’s gift, as pi oof of Philip’s lo\e, 
Who hath not any foi any, — tho’ a true 
one, 

Blazed false upon her heart 

Scaffold But this pioud Prince — 
Bagenhall Nay, he is King, jou 
know, the King of Naples 
The fathei ceded Naples, that the son 
Being a. King, might wed a Queen — O he 
Flamed 111 biocade — white satin his tiunk 
hose, 

In^vi ought wuth sihei, — on hib neck a 
collai, 

Gold, thick with dianioncb , hanging 
down from this 

The Golden Fleece — and lound his knee, 
misplaced, 

Oiu English Cartel, studded with great 
emeralds, 

Rubies, I know not what Ha\e }ou had 
enough 

Of all this geai ^ 

Staffoid A), since you hate the tell 
mg It 

How look’d the Queen ^ 

Bagenhall No fairer for hei jewels 
And I could see that as the new'- made 
couple 

Came fioni the Minster, moving side by 
side 

Beneath one canopy, e^el and anon 
She cast on him a \assal smile of lo\e, 
Which Phihp wath a glance of some dis 
taste, 

Oi so methought, leturn’d I may be 
wrong, sii 

This mainage will not hold 

Staffoid I think wuth )ou 

The King of Fiance will help to bieak it 
Bagenhall Fiance ' 

We once had half of France, and huiPd 
oui battles 

Into the heait of Spam , but England now 
IV 


Is but a ball chuck’d between Fmnce and 
Spam, 

His m whose hand she diops, Haiiy of 
Bolingbroke 

Had holpen Richnd’s totteiing throne to 
stand, 

Could Hany ha\e foitseen that all oui 
nobles 

Would peiish on the civil slaughter held, 
And lea\e tne people naked to the ciown, 
And the cio \n naked to the people , the 
ciown 

Female, too ’ Sir, no womans legimen 
Can save us We aie fallen, and as I 
think, 

Never to use again 

Sia^oul \ou are too black blooded 
I’d make a mo\e nnself to hmdei that 
I know some lust} fellows theie in 
Fiance 

BagciihaU You would but make us 
weakei, Thomas Staffoid 
'V\}att w as a good soldiei, }et he fail’d, 
And St lengthen’d Philip 

Stuff Old Did not his last breath 

Cleai Courtena} and the Princess fiom 
the chaige 

Of being his co rebels ^ 

Bagenhall Ay, hut then 

What sucli a one as W}att sa} s is nothing 
We have no men among us The new 
Loids 

Aie quieted with then sop of Abbe} lands. 
And ev’n before the Queen’s face Gaidmer 
buys them 

With Philip’s gold All gieed, no faith, 
no courage * 

W^hy, ev’n the haughty piince, Northum- 
beilana, 

The leader of oiu Reformation, knelt 
And blubbei’d like a lad, and on the 
scafiold 

Recanted, and lesold himself to Rome 
Slaffo/ d I sw ear } ou do y oui counti} 
wiong, Sir Ralph 
I know a set of exiles ovei theie, 

Daie devils, that would eat fiie and spit 
it out 

At Philip’s beaid they pillage Spain 
ahead} 
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The Fiench King winks at it An houi 
will come 

When they %\ill si^eep hei fiom the seas 
No men 

Did not Loid Suffolk die like a tiue nian^ 
Is not Loid William Howaid a Uue 
Yea, }ou^yoiuselfj altho’ you are black 
blooded i 

And Ij by God, believe nnself a man j 

Ay, even m the chuich theie is a man — | 
Cranmer j 

Fly would he not, when ail men bad him 

fl> 

And what a lettei he wiote against the 1 
Pope ' 

Theie’s a bra\e man, if aii} 

Bagcuhall Ay , if it hold 

C7 0 wd [coming on) God sa\e their 
Graces ’ 

Staffoid Bagenhall, I see 
1 he T udor green and white ( 7 ; umpds ) 
They aie coming now 
And here’s a cioivd as thick a» heiiing 
shoals 

Bagenhall Be hmpets to this pillai, 
or we aic torn 

Down the strong wa\e ofbiawdeis 
Ooivd God save then Giaces ^ 
{Piocesston of T) itmpdersj Javehn 
mejii eh , tlun Spanish and 
Flemish JVoldts znUi mingled 
Staffoid Worth seeing, Bigcnhall ’ 
These black dog Dons 
Gaib themsehes biavely Who’s the 
long face theie, 

Looks veiy Spam of \ery Spain ^ 

Bagenhall The Duke 

Of Alva, an iron soldier 

Staff Old And the Dutchman, 

Now' laughing at some jest ? 

Bagenhall William of Oiange 

William the Silent 

Stafoid Why do the) call him so^ 
Bagenhall He keeps, they say, some 
secret that may cost 
Philip his life 

Stafford But then he looks so merry 
Bagenhall I cannot tell you why they 
call him so 

[The liingand Queen attendul 


by Been of the Rtahn, Office) s cf 
SraU} etc Cannon shot of 
Cioivd Philip and Maiy, Philip and 
Maiy ' 

Long Inc the King and Queen, Pliihp 
and Mary ’ 

Stafford They smile as if content w ith 
one another 

Bagenhall A smile abroad is oft \ 
scowl at home 

[King and Queen pas6 on P) ocessiou 
Bust Citizen I tliought tins Philiji 
had been one of those black devils of 
bpam, but he hath a yellow beaid 
Second Citizen Not led like Iscariot’s 
First Citczen Like a caiiot’s, as thou 
say’st, and English cai rot’s better than 
Spanish hcoiice , but I thought he was a 
beast ^ 

TJmd Citizen Ceitain I had heaid 
that e\ery Spaniaid caiiies a tail like a 
devil imdei his trunk hose 

Tailo) Ay, but see what trunk hoses ’ 
Loid ’ they be fine, I ne\ei stitch’d none 
such They make amends foi the tails 
Fouith Citizen Tut ' eveiy Spanish 
priest will tell ) 0 u that all English hcietics 
have tails 

Fifth CiiroU Death and the Devil — 
if he find I ha\e one — 

Fomth Citizen Lo f thou hast call’d 
them up ' here they come — a pale horse 
foi Death and Gaidmei foi the Deiil 

Enlei GAIlDI^ER [turning bad fiom the 
piocession) 

Gaidine) Knave, wilt thou veai thy 
cap befoie the Queen ? 

Man My Loid, I stand so squeezed 
among the ciowd 

I cannot lift my hands unto my head 
Gaidinei Knock off his cap there, 
some of you about him ’ 

See theie be others that can use then hands 
Thou ait one of Wyatt’s men’ 

Man No, my Loid, no 

Gai diner Thy name, thou kna\ t ’ 
Man I am nobody, my Loid 

Gaidinei [shouting) God’s passion ' 
knave, th) names^ 
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Afan I have eais to hear 

Gaidine} Ay, labcal, if I leave thee 
ears to hear 

hind out his name and bung it me (U 
Attiiidant) 

Attendant A}, my Loid 

Ga? dt?ie7 Knai, e, tnou sliait lost thine 
eais and find thy tongue. 

And shalt be thankful if I lea\e thee that 
[Coming before the Conduit 
1 he conduit painted — the nine worthies 
— ay ’ 

But then what’s heie^ King Hairy with 
a scroll 

Ha — Yeibum Dei — ■‘eibuii — woid of 
God ’ 

God’s passion’ do } 0 U know the kna\e 
that painted it ^ 

^Attendant I do, my Loid 
Gaidmc) Tell him to paint it out, 
And put some fiesh dcMce in litu of 
It — 

A pan of gloves, a pan of glo\eb, sii , 
ha^ 

Theie is no heiesy there 

Attendant I wnll, my Loid , 

The man shall paint a pin of gio\ cs I 
am sure 

(Knowing the man) he wrought it ignu- 
rantl} , 

And not fiom iny malice 

Gai diner Word of God 

In English ' over this the biamless loons 
That cannot spell Esaias from St Paul, 
‘'lake themselves drunk and mad, fly out 
and flare 

Into lebellions I’ll have then bibles 
burnt 

The biblc is the priest’s Ay ’ fellow, 
what ’ 

btand staring at me ’ shout, )OU gaping 
rogue ’ 

Alan I have, my Loid, shouted till 
I im hoaise 

Gaidinei AMiit hast thou shouted, 
kna\ e ^ 

Alan Long live Queen Mary' 

Gaidifier Knave, there be two 

There be both King and Queen, 
Philip and Mary Shout ' 


AAan Ka}, but, my Loid, 

The Queen comes hist, Mai} and Philip 
Gaydtnti Shout, then, 

Mary and Philip ' 

Man Mai} and Philip ' 

Gajdaiei Now, 

Thou hast shouted for Ih} pleasure, shoiu 
for mine ' 

Philip and Maiy ' 

Alan Must it be so, my Lord ^ 

Garainei Ay, knave 

Alan Philip and Maiy ' 

Caidiriei I distiust thee 

Thme is a half voice and a kan assent 
What IS thy namc^ 

Alan Sandeis 

Gai ditm Mdiat else ’ 

Alan Zerubbabei 

Gof dmu Where dost thou li\ e ^ 

Alan In Comhill 

Gaidine) Wheie, knaae, where ^ 

Alan Sign of the 1 albot 

Gay dint f Come to me to raoirow — 

Rascal ' — this land is like a hill of file, 
One ciatei opens when anothei shuts 
But so I get the laws against the heietic, 
Spite of Loid Paget and Loid \Yilliam 
Ilowaid, 

And otheis of oui Pailiament, reaived, 

1 will show lire on my side — stake and 
hie — 

Shaip v\oik and short The knaves aie 
easih cow d 
Follow then ^Majesties 

[Exit Tilt C/ozod fcUoioing 

Ba^cMiad As proud as Becket 

Moffo, d You vaould not ha\e him 
muider’d as Becket was^ 
Bagtnhall No — muidei fathers mui- 
dei but I say 

Theie is no man — theie was one woman 
v\ith us — 

It wms a sm to loae hei maiiied, de'’d 
I cannot choose but love hei 

Staffoid Lad) Janc^ 

C/Owd igoin^ od) God saae then 
Graces ' 

Staffoid Did }ou see her die^ 

Bagphall No, no , hci innocent 
blood had blinded me 
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You call me too black blooded — tiue 
enough 

Hex daik dead blood is in mv hcalt^^ull 
mine 

It evei I cry out against the Pope 
Pier daik dead blood that c\ci moves 
with mine 

Will stir the living tongue and make the 
ciy 

Staffoid Yet doubtless jou can tell 
me how she died 

Bagtnhall Seventeen — and knew 
eight languages — in nuibic 
Peerless — hei needle peifect, and liei 
leaining 

Beyond the chuichmen , yet so meckj so 
modest, 

So wife like humble to the tinial boy 
Mismatch’d with her foi policy ' I h x\ e 
heaid 

She would not take a last farewell of him, 
She fca’-’d it m'ght unman him for his end 
She could not be unmann’d — no, noi 
outwoman’d — 

Seventeen — a rose of grace ’ 

Gul nevei bieathed to inal such a lose, 
Rose nei er blew that equall’d such a bud 
Stajfoid Play you go on 
Bagmhail She came upon the 
scaftold, 

And said she was condemn’d to die foi 
treason , 

She had but follow ’d the device of thobe 
Hei neaiest kin she thought they knew 
the laws 

But foi heiself, she knew but little law, 
And nothing of the titles to the ciown , 
She had no desire foi that, and wiung 
hei hands, 

And trusted God would save hei thio’ the 
blood 

Of Jesus Chiist alone 

Stafford Pray you go on 

BagenJiall Then knelt and said the 
Miseiere Mei — 

But all in English, mark you , rose again, 
And, when the headsman pray’d to oe 
forgiven, 

Said ‘You will give me my tiue ciowm 
It last, 


But do it quickly then ill wept but 
she, 

Who changed not coloui when she saw 
the block, 

Bui. ask’d him, childlike ‘ Will you take 
it off 

Before I lay me down ?’ ‘No, madam,’ 
he said, 

Gasping, and when hei innocent eytb 
weie bound, 

She, with her pooi blind hands feeling — 

‘ vvheie is it ^ 

Wheie IS it^’ — You must fancy that 
which follow’d, 

If you have heait to do it ’ 

C7 0 iod {m ihe distance) God save 
then Graces ' 

Staffoid Their Graces, oui disgiaces ' 
God confound them ' 

Wliy, she’s grown bloodiei ' when I la"st 
was heie, 

This was 'Against her conscience — w oulcl 
be murdei ' 

Bagenhall The ‘Thou shalt do no 
muider,’ which God’s hand 
Wiote on her conscience, Maiy rubb’d 
out pale — 

Sne could not make it white — and ovei 
that, 

Tiaced in the blackest text of liell — 
‘ Thou shalt ' ’ 

And sign’d it — Mary ' 

Stafford Philip and the Pope 
Must have sign’d too I lieai this 
Legate’s coming 

To bring us absolution fiom the Pope 
The Loids and Commons will bow down 
before him — 

You aie of the house ^ what will you do, 
Sn Ralphs 

Bagenhall And why should I be 
boldei than the rest, 

Oi lionestei than all ^ 

Staffoj d But, sir, if I — 

\nd oversea they say this state of yoms 
Hath no moie mortice than a tower of 
cards , 

And that a puff would do it — then if I 
And others made that move I touch d 
upon, 
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B'lck’d by the power of Fin-nce, and 
landing heie, 

Came with a sudden splendom, shout, 
and show, 

And dazzled men and deafen’d by some 
blight 

Loud ventuie, and the people so unquiet — 
And I the lace ofmurdei’d Buckingham — 
Not foi myself, but for the kingdom — 
Sir, 

I trust that you would fight along with us 
Bagenhall No , you would fling } our 
lives into the gulf 

Staffofd But if this Philip, as he’s 
like to do, 

Left Mary a wife widow heie alone, 

Set up a \nceioy, sent his myiiads hither 
To seize upon the foits and fleet, and 
• make us 

A Spanish piovince , w ould } ou not fight 
then ^ 

Bagenhall I think I should fight then 
Stafford I am sine of it 
Hist ' there’s the face coming on heie of i 
one 

Who knows me I must kaie ^ou 
Faie you well, 

You’ll hear of me again 

Bagenhall Upon the scaflold 

{Ee^tunt 

SCENE II — Room in Whitehali 
Palace 

Mary E7det Philip and 
Cardin Ai Pole 

Pole A\e I^Taria, giatia plena, Bene 
dicta tu in muheiibus 
Mary Lo)al and loval cousin, 
humblest thanks 

Had you a pleasant \oyage up the in ei ^ 
Pole We had your ro}al barge, and 
that same chair, 

Oi lather throne of puiple, on the deck 
Our silver cioss sparkled before the prow , 
The iipples twinkled at their diamond 
dance, 

The boats that follow’d, weie as glowing 

gay 
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As regal gardens , and \ oui flocks of 
swans, 

As fair and w^hite as angels , and jour 
shoies 

Wore in mine eves the green of Paradise 
My foieign friends, who clieam’d us 
blanketed 

In e\er closing fog, were much amazed 
To find as fair a sun as might ha\e flash’d 
Upon their lake of Garda, fire the 
Thames , 

Our \o\age by sea was all but miiacle , 
And here the river flowing fiom the sea, 
Not toward it (for they thought not of 
our tides), 

Seem’d as a happy miracle to make 
glide — 

In quiet — home your banish’d counti} 
man 

Maiy We heard that you weie sick 
m Flandeis, coubin 
Pole A dizziness 

Mary And how came you 

lound again ? 

Pole The scailet thiead of Rahab 
saa ed her life , 

And mine, a little letting of the blood 
Ma}y Well^ now i 
Pole Ay, cousin, as the 

heathen giant 

Had but to touch tne ground, his foice 
letuin’d — 

Thus, after twenty yeais of banishment, 
Feeling my name land beneath my foot, 
I said theieto ^ Ah, natne land of mine, 
Thou ait much beholden to this foot of 
mine. 

That hastes with full commission fiom 
the Pope 

To absohe thee fiom thy guilt of heres} 

T hou hast disgraced me and attainted me, 
And maik’dmee\’n as Cam, and I letiun 
As Petei , but to bless thee make me w^'cll ’ 
hlethinks the good land heaid me, foi to 
day 

Mv heart beats tw^enty, when I see aou, 
cousin 

Ah, gentle cousin, since youi Ilerotl’s 
death, 

IIow oft hath Peter knock’d at IMaiy’s gate f 
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And Mary vv ould ha\ e risen and let Inm in, 
But, Mary, theie weie those within the 
house ^ 

Who would not hi've it 

Mary Tiue, good cousin Pole , 
And there were also those without the 
ho^dse 

Who would not have it 

Eo/t I believe so, cousin 

State policy and church policy aie con- 
jomt, 

But Janus faces looking diverse ways 
I fear the Empeior much misvalued me 
But all IS well , ’twas ev’n the w ill of God, 
Who, waiting till the time had iipen’d, 
nov, 

Alakes me his mouth of holy greeting 
‘ Hail, 

Daughtei of God, and sa\er of the faith 
Sit benedictus fructus \entris tui 
Jfa^y Ah, heaven ’ 

Eoie Unwell, jour Graced 

Ma?y No, cousin, happy — 

Happy to see jou , never yet so happy 
Since I was ci own’d 

Eok Sweet cousin, you forget 

That long low minster where vou ga\e 
your hand 

To this gieat Catholic King 

Philip Well said, Lord Legate 

Mary Nay, not well said , I thought 
of y ou, my liege, 

E\’n as I spoke 

Philip Ay, Madam , myLoid Paget 
Waits to present oiu Council to the Legate 
Sit down here, all , Madam, between us 
you 

Pole Lo, now you are enclosed w ith 
boards of cedar, 

Our little sistei of the Song of Songs ’ 
You are doubly fenced and shielded sitting 
heie 

Between the tw^o most high set thiones 
on earth, 

TheEmpeioi’s highness happily symbolkd 
by 

The King your husband, the Popes 
Holiness 

Bv mine own self 

Maiv True, cousin, I am happ^ 


When will you that we summon both our 
houses 

To take this absolution from yoiu lips, 

And be regathei’d to the Papal fold ^ 

Pole In Britain’s calendai the bright 
est day 

Beheld oui lougli forefatheis bieak their 
Gods, 

And clasp the faith in Chiist , but aftei that 

Might not St Andiew’s be hei happiest 
day ^ 

Maiy Then these shall meet upon 
St Andrew’s day 

Enter Paget, who pnsmts the Council 
Dumb sho7v 

Pole I am an old man weaned w ith 
my journey, 

Ev’n with my joy Permit me to wifi 
draw 

To Lambeth ^ 

Philip Av, Lambeth has ousted 

Cianmer 

j It was not meet the heietic swine should 
live 

In Lambeth 

Maiy There or anywheie, oi at all 

Philip We have had it swept and 
garnish’d after him 

Pole Not for the seven devils to entei 
in^ , 

Philip No, foi we bust they paited 
in the swine 

Pole True, and I am the Angel of 
the Pope 

Faiewell, your Giaces 

Phil p Nay, not heie — to me , 

I will go with you to the waterside 

Pole Not be my Charon to the coiintei 
side^ 

Philip No, my Lord Legate, the 
Lord Chancellor goes 

Pole And unto no dead woild , but 
Lambeth palace, 

Henceforth a centie of the living faith 
{Exeunt Philip, Pole, Paget, eU 

Manet Mary 

^ Maiv He hath awaked ^ he hath 

* awaked ’ 
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He stus witnin the darkness ' 

Oh, Philip, husband ' no-\ th) loi e to mine 
Will cling more close, and those bleak 
marneis thaw, 

That m^'ke me shamed and tongue tied 
m my love 

Tne second Piince of Peace — 

The great unboin defender of the Faith, ' 
Who w ill avenge me of mine entmies — ‘ 
He comes, and iny star rises I 

The stoimy W} atts andNorthumbeilandb, 
The proud ambitions of Elizabeth, 

And all hei fieiiest partisans — aie pale 
Before my stai ’ 

I he light of this new learning vmnes and 
dies 

The ghosts of Luthei and Zumglius fade 
Into the deathless hell which is then doom 
Before my stai ’ 

KUs sceptie shall go foith fiomlnd toind ’ 
His swoid shall hew the heietic peoples 
clown ’ 

His faith shall clothe the woild that will 
be his 

Like imiveisal an and sunshine ’ Open, 
Ye everlasting gates ’ The King is he’ e ' — 
My stai, my son ’ 

Enfcr Philip, Dukf or Al\ a, cfc 
Oh, Philip, come v/ith me , 
Good news have I to tell you, news to I 
make 

Both of us happy — ay, the Kingdom too 
Nay come with me — one moment ’ 

Pnihp {to A.lva) Moie than that 
There was one here of late — William the 
Silent 

They call him — he is fiee enough in talk, 
But tells me nothing lou wall be, we 
tiust, 

Sometime the \iceioy of those piovmces — 
He must deseive his surname bettei 
Alva Ay, sn , 

Inherit the Great Silence 

Philip Tiiie , the piovmces 

Are hard to rule and must be haidly luled , 
Most fruitful, yet, inaeed, an empty iind, 
All hollow kl out with stinging heresies. 
And foi their heresies, Alva, they vnli fight, 
You must bleak them oi they break you 


Aha {pioudly) The hist 

Phihp Good ’ 

Well, Madam this new happinessof mme^ 
\Ey:eun^ 

Enter Thref Pages 
Fiiit Pagt News, mates ' jimiiacle 
a miracle ’ news ’ 

The bells must ling , Te Deums must be 
sung , 

The Queen hath felt the motion of hei 
babe ’ 

Seco7td Page Ay , but see heie ’ 

Fust Page See what ^ 

Stiond Page This paper, Dickon 
I found It fluttei mg at the paiace gates — 

‘ The Queen of England is deliveied of a 
dead dog ' ’ 

Thud Page These aie the things 
that madden hei Fie upon it * 
Ftist Page Ay , out I heai she hath 
a chops} , lad, 

Or a high-diopsy, as the doctois call it 
Thud Page Fie on her diopsy, so 
she have a diopsy ’ 

I know that she v as ev er sw^eet to me 
Fi/si Page Foi thou and thine are 
Roman to the coie 

Thu d Page So thou and thine must 
be Take heed ’ 

Fust Pa^e Not I, 

And w hether this flash of news be false 
oi true, 

So the wane lun, and there be leveliy, 
Content am I Let all the steeples clash, 
Till the sun dance, as upon Eastei Day 
\Exeunt 

SCENE III — Greai Hall in 
Whiiehall 

At tilt Jar end a da^s On this iluee 
chau J-, two tmdei 07 ie canopy fo-} Mary 
! and Philip, another on the right of 
these for POLE Under the dais on 
Pole’s szde^ ranged along the wall^ 
sit all the hpintnal Pee^Sy and along 
the wall oppositCy all the Temporal 
The Commons on cross benches in front y 
a Iwe of approach to ilu dais between 
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them In the foregi oniid^ SiR RALPH 
Ba-GEMTall and other Membeis oj ihe 
Commons 

Fust Mtfuoej St Andiew’s di} , sit 
close, sit close, we aie fiiends 

Is reconciled the word? the Pope again ^ 

It must lie thus, and }et, cocksbody ' 
how stiange 

That Gardinei, once so one with all of ns 

Against this foreign mamage, should 
have yielded 

So utteily ’ — stiange ’ but strangei still 
thxt he, 

So fierce against the Headship of the 
Pope, 

Should play the second actor in this 
pageant 

That bungs him in , such a camel eon he ’ 
Second Meinbe) Thib Gardmei turn d 
his coat in Heniy’s time , 

The serpent that hath slough’d will 
slough again 

Tht'td Mem be) Tut, then w^e all aie 
serpents 

Second jl/e?nk? Speak for yourself 
T/wd Membsi Ay, and foi Gaidmci ’ 
being English citizen, 

How should he bear a biidegioom out of 
Spam > 

The Queen would have him’ being 
English chuichman 

How should he bear the headship of the 
Pope ^ 

The Queen would ha\e it ’ Statesmen 
that are wase 

Shape a necessity, as a sculptoi ciay, 

To then own model 

Second Membu Statesmen that aie 
wise 

Take truth heiself for model Wliat sa} 
you ? [ To Sir Ralph Bagenhall 

Bnginhall \Vc talk and talk 
Fijsi Member Ay, and what use to 
talk> 

Philip’a no sudden alien — -the Queen’s 
husband, 

He’s here, and 1 mg, or will be — yet 
cocksbody ’ 

So hated he'*e ’ I watch’d a hiv-e of late , 


My seven-} ears’ fiiend was with int, niy 
young boy , 

Out ciept a wasp, with half the «waim 
behind 

‘ Philip ’ ’ sa} s he I had to cuff the rogue 
Foi infant treason 

TJw d Membe> But they say that bees, 
If any creeping life invade their hive 
Too gloss to be thiust out, will build him 
round, 

And bind him m fiom harming of then 
combs 

And Philip by these ai tides is bound 
Pioin storing hand oi foot to waong the 
lealm 

Second Membcj By bonds of beesv^ ax, 

like youi creeping thing , 

But your w ise bees had stung him first 
to death 

77//; d M& mhe) Hush, hush ’ 

You wrong the Chancelloi the clauses 
added 

To that same tiealy which the empeioi 
sent us 

Y^ere mainly Gai diner’s that no foreigner 
Hold office m the household, fleet, forts, 
aiiny , 

That if the Queen should die without a 
child, 

The bond between the kingdoms be 
dissolved , 

That Philip should not mix us any way 
With his Fiench wais — 

Second Munhe) Ay, ay, but wliat 
secuuty, 

Good sii, foi this, if Philip 

Thnd Member Peace — the Queen, 

Philip, and Pole {All use, and stand 

Enfe) Mary, Philip, atzd Poi e 
[Gardinei conducts them to ihe th ee 
chans of state Philip sits on the 
Queen’s left, Pole on he) rtght 

Gai dine} Oui short lived sun, before 
his winter plunge, 

Laughs at the last led leaf, and Andrew’s 
Day 

Maiy Should not this day be held in 
aftei yeais 

Aloie solemn than of old ? 
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Philip Mad-xm, my \\isli 

Echoes your Majesty’s 

Pole It shall be so 

Ganiinei Mine ectioes both. }oip 

Gi aces’, {aside) but the Pope — 
Can we not lia\e the Catholic chu’ch as 
yell 

Without as with the Italian > if u e cannoi, 
Why then the Pope 

My loids the upper house. 
And ye, my masteis, of the lowei house 
Do ye stand fastb} that which } e resolved"^ 
Voices We do 

Gardmei And be jou all one mind to 
supplicate 

fne Legate '’'eie foi paidon, and acknow 
ledge 

The primacy of the Pope ^ 

^Voices We aie all one mmd 

Gm diner Then must I plav the vassal 
to this Pole [Aside 

[He draws a pape> fion iindw }u\ 
7ohs and presents it to the King 
and Queen, who loot it 

and ie*ui n it to hnn, then ascends 
a ti ibnne, and ; eads 
We, the Lords Spiiitua'' and Tempoia'' 
And Commons heie in Pai Lament as 
semoled, 

Presenting the whole body of this realm 
Of England, and dominions of the same 
Do make most humble suit unto youi 
Majesties, 

In our own name and that of all the state, 
That by your gracious means and inter 
cession 

Our supplicaaon be exhibited 
To the Loid Cardinal Pole, sent here as 
Legate 

Iiora our most Holy Fathei Tulius, Pope, 
And from the Apostolic see of Rome , 
And do deck re oui penitence and giief 
For our long schism and disobediei ce, 
Either in inal mg 1 a»^s and ordinances 
Against the Holy Fathei ’s piimacy, 
Orxlse by doing or by speaking aught 
Which night impugn oi prejudice the 
same , 

By this our supplioaiion promising, 

As well foi our ou n selves as all the leahn, 

TV 


That now we be and e\ ei shall be quick, 
Under and with >oui Majesties’ audio 
rities, 

To do to the utmost all that m us lies 
low aids the abiogation and repeal 
Of all such laws and ordinances made , 
Wheieon we humbi} piaj jouiJVIajesties, 
As persons undefiled with oui ofience, 

So to set forth this humble suit of ouis 
lhat we the lather by join intercession 
May from the Apostolic see obtain, 

Ihro’ this most le^eiend Father, absolu 
tion, 

And full release from danger of all 
cer sines 

Of Holy Chu cn that we be fail’n mto, 

So that we maj, as children penitent, 

Be once again leceived in^o the boson 
And unity of Umveisal Chinch , 

And that this noble lealm thio’ attei yean 
!May in this unity and obedience 
Unto the holy see and reigning Pope 
, Spi. 76 Cod and both )om Majesties 

Voices Amen [All sd 

[He again piesenis the petition to the 
King and Queen, '’oho hand it 
•j tvei cniially to Pole 
Pole (sitting) This is the loveliest da> 
that e\ei smiled 

On England All hei breath should, 
incenselike, 

Rise to the hea%ens m giateful piaise of 
Him 

Who now recalls hci to His ancient fold 
Lo ’ once again God to this lealni hath 
given 

A token of His more especi-^l Grace , 

For as this people weie the hist of all 
The islands cad d into the dawning church 
Out of the aeaci, deep mght of heathen 
dom, 

So now aie these the first whom God 
hath gi\en 

Grace to repent and sorrow foi then 
sthibin , 

And if ;^om nemlence be not mockei>, 
Oh how the blessed angels wFo rejoice 
0\er one saied do triumph at this houi 
In the reboin salvation of a Imd 
So noble [A pau^t 

h 2 
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For oui seizes we do piotest 
That our commission is to heal, not haim , 
We come not to condemn, but leconcile , 
We come not to compel, but call again , 
We come not to destioy, but edify , 

Noi vet to question things aliead} done, 
These are^toigiven — matters of the past — 
And lange with jetsam and with offal 
thi o vn 

Into the blind sea of forgetfulness [A pause 
Ye hive reveiseJ the attamdei laid on us 
By him who sack’d the house of God , 
and we, 

Ampher th in any held on oui pooi earth 
Can lendei thanks in fruit foi being sown, 
Do heie and now repay you sixty fold, 

A hundred, yea, a thousand thousand fold, 
With heaven foi eaith 

{RismgandArekhin^fo, iJ Jus hands 
All / nej bnt Sir Raloh Bagenhall, 
who 7 ises wid rental zs sta idin^ 
The Lord who hath ledeemkl us 
Whth His own blood, and wash’d us fiom 
oui sins, 

To purchase foi Himself a stainless bade , 
He, whon the Fither hath appointed 
Head 

Of all his church, Fie by His meic} 
absoU e you ’ [4 paus^ 

And we by that au'-honty Aposto’ic 
Given un^o us, his Legate, bv the Pope, 
Our Lord and Ho’y Fathei, Tuhis, 

God s Vicar and Vicegerent upon eaith, 
Do here absolve )oi ind cLlivei }ou 
And eveiy one of }Ou, and all the icalm 
And Its uoiiinion'j iron all heresy, 

All schism, and fioni all and e\eiy cen- 
sure, 

Judgment, and pain accimng iheieupon , 
And also we lestoie you to the bosom 
And uni y of Univeisal Chinch 

{Till ding to Gardiner 
Our letters of commission will declare 
tins plamhei 

[Queen Kaid robbing O es of 
Amen ' Amen * Some of the 
Members embiace o le ano hei 
A 7 but Su Ralph Bagenhall pass 
out into ike nei^hboui chapef 
whence is heard the Te Duim 


Bagenhall We stiove against the 
papacy from the hist, 

In Yilliam’s time, in our first Edward’s 
time, 

And in my mastei Henry’s time , hut now , 
The unity of Univeisal Church, 

Maiy would ha\e it, and tins Gardiner 
follows , 

The unity of Universal Hell, 

Philip wmuld have it , and this Gardiner 
follows ’ 

A Parliament of imitative apes ’ 

Sheep at the gap which Gai diner takes, 
wlio not 

Believes the Pope, nor any of them 
believe — 

These spaniel Spaniaid English of the 
time, 

Who mb their fawning noses in the 
Foi that is Philip’s gold dust, and adoie 
This Vicar of then Vicar Would I had 
been 

Boin Spaniard ’ I had held my nead up 
then 

I am ashamed that I am Bagenhall, 
English 

Eniei Officer 

Offlici Sir Ralph Bagenhall f 
hagetihaE What of that ^ 

Office) You weie the one sole man m 
eithei house 

Who stood upiigUt when both the houses 
fell 

Bagenhall The houses fell ’ 

Office) I mean the houses knelt 

Before the Lega<‘e 

Bag<,}ihall Do not scrimp your 

phiase, 

But stietch It widei say when England 
fell 

Office) I say you were the one so^e 
man who stood 

Baguihall I am the one sole man in 
eithei house, 

Peichance in England, loves her likeason 
Officer Well, you one man, because 
you stood upnght, 

Her Glace the Queen commands you to 
the Towel 
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Bagt-nhalJ As tiaitoi, oi as heretic, 
or foi what ^ 

Office'} If any man in an} way w ould 
be 

The one man, he shall he so to his cost 

Bag^nhaU What ’ will she have m} 
head ^ 

Officer A round fine likelier 

Youi paidon \Calhiig io Attcndajit 
By the iiver to the lower \ExtU7it 

SCENE IV — Whitehall A Room 

IN THE Palace 

Mary, Gardiner, Pol^, Pa.get, 
Bonner, etc 

Mmy The King and I, my Loids, 
now that all tiaitors 

i*^^ainst our royal state have lost the heads 
Wherewith they plotted m their treason 
ous malice, 

PTave talk’d togethei, and aie well agieed 
That those old statutes touching Lollaid- 
ism 

To bring the heretic to the stake, should be 
No longer a dead letter, but requicken’d 

One oj the Council Why, what hath 
fluster’d Gai diner’? how he mbs 
His forelock ’ 

Paget I have changed a woid with 
Iiim 

In coming, and may change a word again 

Gaidine} Madam, your Highness is 
our sun, the King 

And you together our tw o suns in one 
And so the beams of both may shine upon 
us, 

The faith that seem’d to droop will feel 
youi light, 

Lift head, and flourish , }et not light 
alone, 

There must be heat — theie must be heat 
enough 

To scoich and wuther heiesy to the root 
For what sai til Christ? ‘Compel them 
to come in ’ 

And what saith Paul ? ‘ I would they 

were cat off 

That trouble you ’ Let the dead letter liae’ 


Tiace It in fiic, that all the louts to whom 
Their A B C is daikness, clowns and 
glooms 

IMay^read it ^ so you quash lebellion too, 
Foi heietic and tiaitor aie all one 
i \\ o \ ipers of one bi eed — an amphisboen » , 
Each end a sting Let the dead lettei 
bum ’ 

Pagc.t Yet there be some disloyal 
Catholics, 

And man} heretics lo} al , heretic throats 
Cried no God bless hei to the Lad) Jane, 
But shouted in Queen Maiy So there be 
Some traitoi heietic, theie is axe and coid 
To take the lives of otheis that aie lo}al, 
And by the chuichraan’s pitiless doom of 
fire, 

Yere but a thankless policy m the cro vn, 
Ay, and against itself, foi theie aie man} 
Alary If we could bum out heies}, 
my Loid Paget, 

We reck not tbo’ we lost this ciown ot 
England — 

Ay ’ tho’ It were ten Englands ’ 

Gardiner }our Giace 

} ou aie all foi this pool life of ouis 
And caie but little for the life to be 
Paget I ha\e some time, foi cuiious 
ness, my Lord, 

Watch’d childien playing at their life to 
be. 

And cruel at it, killing helpless flies , 
Such IS oiu time — all times for aught I 
know 

Gardiner We kill the heretics that 
sting the soul — 

They, with right reason, flies that prick 
the flesh 

Paget They had not i cach’d right 
mason , little childien ’ 

They kill d but foi then pleasiue and the 
powder 

They felt in killing 

Gardiner A spice of Satan, ha ^ 

Why, good ’ what then? granted ' — we 
are fallen cieatuies , 

Look to }our Bible, Paget ' we are fallen 
Paget I am but of the laity, my Loid 
Bishop, 

And may not lead }oui Bible, yet I found 
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One day, a wholesome sciiptme, ^ Little 
childien, 

Love one anothei ’ 

Gmdmer Lid you find a sciiptme, 
I come not to bung peace but a swoid’^ 
The sword 

Is in hei^ Gi ace’s hand to smite with 
Paget, 

You stand up here to fight for heiesy, 
You are moie than guess’d at as a heretic, 
And on the steep-up tiack of the true faith 
Your lapses are far seen 

Paget The faultless Gardmei ’ 

3Iary You biawl beyond the ques 
tion , speak, Loid Legate ' 

Pole Indeed, I cannot follow with 
your Giace 

Rather would say — the shepherd doth 
not kill 

The sheep that wander from his flock but 
sends 

His caieful dog to bring them to the fold 
Look to the Netherlands, wheiem have 
been 

Such holocausts of heresy f to what end ^ 
For >et the faith is not established theie 
Gardiner The end s not come 
Pole No — noi this way 

wall come, 

Seeing there lie two ways to eveiy end, 

A better and a worse — the woise is heie 
To peisecute, because to persecute 
Makes a faith hated, and is fur thei more 
No perfect witness of a peifect faith 
In him w^ho peisecutes when men aie tost 
On tides of strange opinion, and not sine 
Of their own selves, they are vvioth with 
their own selves, 

A,nd thence with others , then, who lights 
the faggot ^ 

Not the full faith, no, bat the linking 
doubt 

Old Rome, that first made martvi s in the 
Chuich, 

Trembled foi hei own gods, foi these 
were tiemblmg — 

But when did oui Rome tiemble^ 

Pagd Lid she not 

In Heniy’s time and Edwra^ d’s ? 

PUt What, my Lord ^ 


The Chuich on Peter’s rock^ never’ I 
have seen 

A pine in Italy that cast its shadow 
Athwart a cataiact , firm stood the pine— 
The cataiact shook the shadow To m} 
mind, 

The cataract typed the headlong plunge 
and fall 

Of heresy to the pit the pine wms Rome 
You see, my Lords, 

It was the shadow of the Church that 
trembled , 

Your chuich was but the shadow of a 
church, 

Wanting the Papal mitre 

Ga'i diner QnuUertng) Heie be tropes 
Pole And tiopes are good to clothe a 
naked tiuth, 

And make it look moie seemly 

GaidiiHf Tropes again > 

Pole You aie hard to please 1 hen 
without tropes, my Loid, 

An oveimuch severeness, I repeat, 

When faith is wavering makes the wav eier 
pass 

Into moie settled hatied of the doctrines 
Of those who lule, which hatred by and by 
Involves the luler (thus there springs to 
light 

That Centaur of a monstious Common- 
weal, 

The traitoi heretic) then tho’ some may 
quail, 

Yet others are that dare the stake and fiie, 
And then strong toiment bravely boine, 
begets 

An admiiation and an indignation, 

And hot desire to imitate , so the plague 
Of schism spreads , were there but thiee 
or four 

Of these misleadeis, >et I would not say 
Bum ’ and we cannot burn whole towms , 
they are many, 

As my Loid Paget says 

Ga‘} dme) Y et my Loi d Cardinal — 

Pole I am your Legate , please you 
let me finish 

Methmks that under our Queen’s regimen 
We might go softlier than wath crimson 
row el 
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And streaming lash AVhen Heiod- 
Heniy fiist 

Began to batter at }Oui English Cliu ch, 
This was the cause, and hence the judg 
ment on hei 

She seethed with such adulteries, and the 
lives 

Of many among }oui chiuchmen vveie so 
foul 

That heaven wept and earth blush’d I 
would advise 

That w^e should thorough!} cleanse the 
Church V ithin 

Before these bitter statutes be lequichen’d 
So after that when she once more is seen 
White as the light, the spotless bride of 
Christ, 

Like Christ himself on Taboi, possibly 
T^iie Lutheran may be w on to hei again , 
fill when, my Lords, I counsel tolerance 
Gaycint,) What, ir a mad dog bit 
3/our hand, my Lord, 

AVould you no^chop the bitten finger otl, 
Lest your whole body should madden 
with the poison 

I would not, were I Queen, toieiate th( 
heretic, 

No, not an horn The rulci of a land 
Is hoLinden b} his power and place to sec 
Ills people be not poison’d lolciate 
them ’ 

\Miy ? do they tolerate you ^ Nay, man / 
of them 

Would burn — have burnt each other , 
call they not 

The one true faith, a loathsome idol 
woiship ? 

Bewaie, Lord Legate, of a lieaaier ciime 
Than heresy is itself , bew are, I sa) , 

I est men accuse } ou of mditfercnce 
To all faiths, all religion , for }ou knov» 
Right well that you yourself have been 
supposed 

lainted wath Lutheianism m Ital} 

Role {angeyed) But you, my Lord, 
beyond all supposition, 

In clear and open day w^ere congruent 
With that vile Cianmei in the accursed he 
Of good Queen Catherine’s divoice — the 
spring 


Of ill those evils that have flow’d upon 
us , 

For }Ou }oui&elf have truckled to the 
tv rant, 

And done }oui best to bastardise oui 
Queen, 

For which God’s nghtcous judgment fell 
upon }ou 

111} 0111 five }eais of impiisonment, my 
Loid, 

Lndei young Edwaid Who so bohtci’d 
up 

The gioss King’s headship of the Churen, 
or more 

Denied the Holy Frthei ’ 

Gdyamtr Ha’ what’ eh^ 

But }ou, my Loid, a polish’d gentleman, 
A bookman, fl}ing fiom the heat and 
tussle. 

You lived among }om vines and oranges, 
In }oui soft Italy }oiidei ' \ou weic 
sent foi, 

^ ou we'e appeal d to, but }oii still 
piefen d 

Yom learned leisure As foi v\hnt I did 
I suffer’d and repented lou, Loid 
Legate 

And Cardinal Deacon, h not now to 
leain 

That cv n St Petei in his lime of fear 
Denied his Master, ay, and thrice, my 
Loid 

Voh But not for five and twent} 
}eais, my Loid 

Grtrauiu Ila ’ good ' it seems then 
I was summon d hithei 
But to be mock’d and baited Speak, 
friend Bonnei, 

And tell this learned Legate he lacks zeal 
Ihc Chmeh’s eul is not as the King’s, 
Cannot be heal’d b} stroking The mad 
bite 

Must have the cautei} — tell him — and ?t 
once 

Y h it w ould si thou do hadst thou bis 
powei, thou 

That la} est so long in heretic bonds wuth 
me , 

Would’st thou not bum and blast them 
loot and br inch ^ 
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Bonnei Ay, after }ou, my Lord 

Gardiner Nay, God’s passion, before 
me ’ speak ' 

Bomier I am on fire until I see them 
flame 

Gardiner Ay, the psalm - singing 
wciveis, cobbleis, scum — 

But this most noble punce Plantagenet, 
Oui good Queen’s cousin — dallying o\ei 
seas 

Even when his brother’s, nay, his noble 
mothei’s, 

Plead fell— 

ib/c Peace, madman ' 

Thou stinest up a grief thou canst not 
fathom 

Thou Chiistian Bishop, thou Lord Chan 
cell or 

Of England ’ no moie rein upon thine 
angei 

Than an> child ' Thou mak’st me much 
ashamed 

That I was for a moment wioth at thee 

Mai y I come for counsel and give 
me feuds, 

Like dogs that set to watch their mastei’s 
gate, 

Fall, when the thief is ev’n within the 
wmlls, 

To woriying one another My Loid 
Chancelloi, 

You have an old trick of offending us , 
And hut that you aie ait and part with us 
In puigmg heiesy, well we might, for this 
\ our violence and much loiighness to the 
Legate, 

Have shut you. from our counsels 
Cousin Pole, 

You are fresh fiom hnghter lands Re- 
tiie with me 

His Highness and m>self (so you allow 
us) 

W’ll let }ou leain in peace and piivacy 
What power this coolei sun of England 
hath 

In breeding godless veimm And piay 
Heaven 

That you may see according to our sight 
Come, cousin 

[£x Clint Queen and Pole, etc 


Gaidinei Pole has the Plantagenet 
face, 

But not the force made them our mightiest 
kings 

line eyes — but melancholy, irresolute — 
A fine beaid, Bonner, a veiy full hne 
beaid 

But a weak mouth, an indeteiminate — ha 
Bonne) Well, a weak mouth, pei 
chance 

Gaidino And not like thine 
lo goige a heretic wdiole, loasted or law 
Bonne) I’d do my best, my Lord , 
but yet the Legate 

Is heie as Pope and Mastei of the Chuich, 
And if he go not with you — 

Ga) diner Tut, Master Bishop, 

Oui bashful Legate, saw’st not how he 
flush cP r 

Touch him upon his old heietical talk, 
He’ll bum a diocese to prove his oitho 
doxy 

And let him call me truckler In those 
times, 

Ihou knovvest we had to dodge, or duck, 
01 die , 

I kept my he-^d for use of Ploly Chuich , 
And see }ou, we shall have to dodge 
again, 

^knd let the Pope ti ample our lights, and 
plunge 

His foieign fist into our island Church 
To plump the leanei pouch of Italy 
For a time, foi a time 
Why^ that these statutes may be put m 
force, 

And that his fan may thoioughly purge 
his floor 

Bonne) bo then you hold the Pope — 
Gaidme) I hold the Pope ’ 

What do I hold him^ what do I hold 
the Pope > 

Come, come, the moisel stuck — this 
Cardinal’s fault — 

I have gulpt it down I am wholly for 
the Pope, 

Utteily and altogether for the Pope, 

The Eternal Peter of the changeless chair, 
Crowm’d slave of slaves, and mitred king 
of kings, 
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God upon earth * what more? what would 
} ou ha\ e ^ 

Hence, let’s be gone 

Enie) UsFEk 

Usne7 Well that you be not gone, 
hi} Lord The Queen, most wnoth at 
fiist with you, 

Is now content to giant you LT foigi\e- 
ness, 

So that you cia\e full paidon of the 
Legate 

I am sent to fetch y ou 

Gaidme) Do'-h Pole Meld, sii, ha ’ 
Did you hear em> were you by'' ^ 

Udic7 I cannot tell you. 

His beaiing is so courtly delicate , 

And yet methinks he faiteis then ta\o 
Giaccs 

I?b so dear cousin and royal cousin him, 
So press on him the di ty which a-i Legato 
He owes himself, and with such roy il 
smiles — 

Gardinei Snnieb that bum men 
Eonnei, it wall be carried 
He fakeis, ha^ ’foie God, we change 
and change , 

Men now are bow’d and old, the doctois i 
tell you, I 

At thite scoie yeais , then it we change 
at all 

We needs must do it quickly , it is an age 
Of biiv,f life, and brief puipose, and biicf 
patience, 

As I have shown to-day I am soiiy foi it 
If Pole be like to turn Oui old fiiend 
Cl anmer 

Youi moie especial lo\e, hath turn’d so 
often, 

He knows notwheie he stands, which, 
if this pass, 

We two shall ha\e to teach him , let ’em 
look to it 

Cianniei and Hoopei, RidlevandLaUmer, 
Rogers and Feriai, foi their time is come, 
ihcii hoLii is liard at hand, then ‘dies 
Ii-n,’ 

Then ‘dies Ilia, which will test thcii sect 
I ieel It but a duty — you will find in it 
Pieasuie asw cll as duty, w oithy Bonner, — 


To test then sect Sir, I attend the Queen 
lo crave most humble pardon — ofhei most 
Royal, InfalLble, Papal Legate cousin 
\Exeimi 

SCENE V — WooDSiocK 

ElIZVBEIH, L\D\ I\ WA1TI^G 

LI ^abetn So they ha\e sent poor 
Courtenay o\ei sea 

Li dy And banish’d us to Vv oodstock, 
and the fields 

The colours of oui Queen aie gieen and 
w hite, 

These fields aie only green, they make 
nie gape 

Ehzahti/i Theie’s whitethorn, giil 
Lady Ay , foi an nour m klay 

Put court IS aHva^b May, buds out in 
masques, 

I Pieaks into feathex’d merrniients, and 
floweis 

In silken pageants Yhy do they keep 

Us heic^ 

Why still suspect your Giace^ 

Ehzah Oi Haid upon both 

[IFfibts Oil ine zoindo^o unlh a dtainond 

Much suspected of me 
ISothing pro\en n,n b 

Qaoth Elizabeth, pnsonei 

Laay What hath your Highness 
wiitten ? 

Ehzaoeth A tiue ihame 

Lady Cut w xth a diamond , so to last 

like tiuth 

Elrahdh Ay, if tiutti last 
Lidy Bat tiuth, they say, will out, 
So it must last It is not like a \»'oid, 
ihal comes and goes m utteimg 

Elizab th Tiuth, a woid ’ 

The aciy Tiuth and aery Woid aie one 
But tiuth of story, w Inch I glanced at, giil, 
Is like a w'oid that comes fiom olden days, 
And passes thro’ the peoples evei y tongue 
Alters It passing, till it spells and speaks 
Quite other than at Inst 

Lad) I do not folloa 

Elizabdh How many names in the 

long sw'eep of time 
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That so foieslioitens giealness, may but 
bang 

On the chance mention of some fool that 
once I 

Brake bread with us, peihpps and my | 
poor chronicle 

Ib but of glass Sii Henry Btdingfield 
May split it for a spite 

Lady God giant it hst, 

And witness to your Gi ace’s innocence, 
Till doomsday melt it 

EUzabtih Oi a second fire, 

Like that which lately crackled undeifoot 
And in this \ery chambei, fuse the glass, 
And char us back again into the dust 
We spiing from Nev^er peacock against 
rain 

Scream’d as you did for water 

Lady And I got it 

I woke Sir Heniy — and he s tiue to yoa — 

I read his honest honor in his eyes 
Elizabeth Or tiue to ).ou ? 

Ladv Sn Heniy Bedingfield ’ 

I will ha\ e no man true to me, your Giace, 
But one that paies his nails, to me ? the 
clown ' 

Elizabeth Out, giil ^ }ou wrong a 
noble gentleman 

Lady For, like his cloak, his man 
neis want the nap 

And gloss of couit , but of this fiie he say«;, 
Nay swears, it was no wacked wilfulness, 
Only a natuial chance 

Ehzahedi A chance — perchance 

One of those wicked wilfuls that men 
make, 

Nor shame to call it nature Nay, I kno\v 
They hunt my blood Save foi my daily 
range 

•kmoBg the pleasant fields of Holy Writ 
I might despair But theie hath some 
one come , 

The house is ah in movement Hence, 
and see \Ej^it Lady 

Milkmaid [si/iging ijjithoiit) 

Shame upon you, Robin, 

Shame upon you now * 

Kiss me would >ou ’ with my hanas 
Milhmg the cow ? 


Daisies grow again, 

Kingcups blow again, 

And \ ou came and kiss d me milking the cuw 

Robin came behind me, 

Kiss d me w ell I vow , 

Cuff him could I ’ with my hands 
Mill mg the cow ’ 

Swallows fly again, 

Cuckoos cry again, 

Vnd you came and kiss d me milking the coiv 

Come, Robin, Robin, 

Come and kiss me now , 

Help It can I ’ with my hands 
Milking the cow? 

Rmgdo\es coo again, 

A.11 things woo again 

Come behind and kiss me mill mg the cow ' 

Elizabeth Right honest and led 
check’d , Robin w^as violent, 

I And she was ciafty — a sweet violence,^ 

I Vnd a sweet ciaft I would I w'eie r 
I milkmaid, 

^ io sing, love, many, chum, oiew, bake, 

I and die, 

Then ha\c my simple headstone by the 
chinch, 

And all tnings lived and ended honestly 
I could not if I \/ould I am Hair} ’b 
daughter 

Gai diner w ould have my head They are 

not sweet. 

The violence and the craft that do dnide 
Ihe world of natuie , wliat is weak must 
he. 

The honneedsbut loar to guaidb^s young , 
Ihe lapwing lies, says ' heie’ when they 
aie there 

riiieaten the child, H’ll scoiiige you if 
you did it ’ 

AVhat weapon hath the child, save lus 
soft tongue, 

To say H did not^’ and my rod’s the block 
I nevei lay my head upon the pillow 
But that I thipk, * Wilt thou he thcie to 
mouow^ 

How oil the falling axe, that never fell, 
Hath shock’a me back into the daylight 
tuith 

Thai it may fall to day ’ Those damp, 
j black, dead 
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Nights m the To^^el , de-^d — with the 
fear of death 

Too dead e\’n foi a death-watch ’ Toll 
of a bed, 

Strobe of a clock, ttie sciiriying of a lat 
Afinghted me, and then delighted me, 

For theiewas life — And theie was life in 
death — 

The little mujidei’d princes, in a pale light. 
Rose hand m hand, and whispefd, ‘come 
away ’ 

The civil wars are gone for eveimoie 
Ihou last of all the Tuciois, come aw^v » 
With us IS peace ’’ The last^ It was a 
dieam , 

I must not dieam, not wmk, hut watch 
She has gone, 

Maid "Malian to hei Robin — ^by and by 
B th happy ' a fox may filcn alien by night, 
Ann make a moxning outcrv in the } iid, 
Bu theie’s no Renaid heie to ‘catch hd 
^ripping’ 

Catch me who can jet, sometime I ha\e 
wish d 

That I were caught, and kill’d awnyat once 
Out of the huttei The giay logue, 

Gardinei, 

Went on his knees, and pi ay’d me to confess 
In Wjatt’s business, and to cast mvself 
Upon the good Queen s mercj , ay, w'hen, 
my Loid ^ 

God sa\e the Queen ’ hly jadoi — 

Enter Sm BEDI^GFIELD 

Bt.dingjidd One, whose bolts, 

That jail you fiom free life, bai you fioin 
death 

Thei e haunt some Papist ruffians he^ eabout 
Would muidei jou 

Eiizaodh I thank jou heaitily, s i, 
But I am lojal, tho’ jour piisoner, 

And God hath biest oi cursed me with a 
nose — 

Vonr hoots aie horn the hoises 

Btdmg field Ay, iny Lady 

When next theie comes a missive fioni 
the Queen 

It shall be all my study foi one hour 
To lose and lavender iny horsmess 
Before I daie to gl mce upon \oni Grace 


El zaktli A missi\e fiom the Queen 
last time she wrote, 

X had like to have lost my life it takes 
m/ bieath 

0 God, sn, do \ou look upon jour boots, 
/xre jou so small a man^ Help me 

I what think j^ou, 

Is it life or death ^ 

Btdtngfidd I thought not on my 
hoots , 

The dead take all boots were e\ei made 
Since man w^ent barefoot See, I lay it 
here, 

1 01 I will come no nearer to jour Giaco , 
\Laytng dozen the leiit} 
And, whether it bring jou bittei news oi 
sw eet, 

Vnd God hath gi\en jour Grace a nose, 
or not, 

1 11 help JOU, if I mn 

E'ucocJi Youi pardon, then , 

It s the heat and naiiowness of the cage 
xhat makes the captne testy, with fiee 
wing 

The world were all one Aiabj Leaae 
j me nOv\, 

I Wdl JOU, companion to mj'self, sii ^ 

I Duim^fidd Mill I' 

I \vith most evceedmg willingness, I will , 
\ ou know I ncvei come till I be call d 

\Exit 

Ehzahtn It lies theie folded is there 
\enom m it? 

A snake — and if I touch it, it maj sting 
Come, come, the woist ' 

Best wisdom is to know the w oist at once 

\Reads 

‘It IS the King’s wish, that jmu 
shoukl wed Piince Philibeit of Savoy 
You aie to come to Comt on the instant , 
and think of this m j our coming 

‘M^RY IHE QlJEEIs ’ 

1 Think ’ I haa e imny thoughts , 

I think theie may be hndlirae here for 
me , 

I dunk they fain would ha\ e me fiom the 
lealm , 

I think the Queen maj ncaei beai a 
child , 
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I think that I may be some time the 
Queen, 

Then, Queen indeed no foieign pimce 
oi priest 

Should £11 my thione, myself upon the 
steps 

I think I will not many an} one, 

Specially not this landless Philibert 
Of Sa\oy , but, if Philip menace me, 

I think that I will play with Philibeit, — 
As once the Holy Fathei did with 
mine, 

Befoie my fathei manied my good 
mother, — 

For feai of Spam 

Entet Lady 

Lady O Lord ' youi Grace, your 
Glace, 

I feel so happy it seems that we shall 
fly 

These bald, blank fields, and dance into 
the sun 

That shines on princes 

Elizabeth Yet, a moment since, 

I wish’d myself the milkmaid singing 
here, 

To kiss and cuff among the birds and 
floweis — 

A right lough life and healthful 

Lady But the wench 

Hath her own troubles , she is weeping 
now , 

For the wiong Robin took her at hti 
woid 

Then the cow kick’d, and all hei milk 
was spilt 

Youi Highness such a milkmaid ^ 

Elizabeth I had kept 

hly Robins and my cows in sweetei 

oidei 

Had I been such 

Lcdy {dyly) And had }Our Grace a 
Robin ^ 

Elizabeth Come, come, you aie chill 
here , you w mt the sun 
That shines at court , make leady for the 
journey 

Pray God, we ’scape the sunstroke 

Ready at once [Exeunt 


SCENE VI — London A Room in 

THE Palace 

Lord Pltre aiul Lord William 
Howard 

Petje You cannot see the Queen 
Renard denied her, 

Ev’n now to me 

Ho ua? d Their Flemish go betw een 

And all m all I came to thank her 
Majesty 

Foi fleeing my friend Bagenhall from the 
Tower , 

A grace to me ^ Mercy, that herb of giace, 
Floweis now but seldom 

Pehe Only now peihaps 

Because the Queen nath been three days 
in teais 

For Philip’s going — like the wild hedge 
lose 

Of a soft winter, possible, not probable, 
However you have prov’n it 

Hozuaid I must see hei 

Entti Renard 

Renal d My Lords, }ou emnot see 
her Majest} 

Hozvaid Why then the King ' for I 
wmuld have him bring it 
Home to the leisiue wisdom of Ins Queen, 
Before he go, that since these statutes past, 
Gai diner out Gai diners Gardiner in his 
heat, 

Bonner cannot out Bonnei his own self — 
Beast ’ — hut they play with fixe as chil 
dren do, 

And burn the house I know that these 
are breeding 

A fierce lesolve and fixt heart-hate in men 
Against the King, the Queen, the Holy 
Father, 

The faith itself Can I not see him ^ 

Renal d Not now 

And m all this, my Lord, hei Majesty 
Is flint of flint, you may strike fiie fiom 
hei, 

Not hope to melt her I will gi\e }oiu 
message 

[Exeunt Petre and How aid 
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E^iter Philip {immng) 

Ehihp She will not have Piince 
Philibert of Savoy, 

I talk’d with hei in vain — says she will 
live 

And die true maid — a goodly cieatiiie too 
Would she had been the Queen ’ yet she 
must lia\e him , 

She troubles England that she bieathes 
in England 

Is life and lungs to eveiy lebel biith 
That passes out of embi'} o 

Simon Renal d ’ — 
This Howard, whom the), feai, what was 
he spying ^ 

Rcuard What }<oui impeiial fathei 
said, my liege, 

T deal with heiesy gentlier Gai diner 
burns. 

And Bonner bums , and it w ould scli i 
this people 

Caie moie for our biief life in then wet 
land, 

fhanyoms in happier Spam I told my 
Lord 

He should not \ev hei Highness, she 
would say 

These aie the means God woiks with, 
that His chuich 
May flourish 

Phtbp Ay, sir, but in statesmanship 
To strike too soon is oft to miss the blow 
Thou knowest I bad my chaplain, Castio, 
preach 

Against these burnings 

Refiafd And the Empeior 

Approved vou, and when last he waote, 
declaied 

His comfort in }oiu Giace that you wcie 
bland 

And affable to men of all estates, 

In hope to chaim them fiom their hate of 
Spam 

Philip In hope to ciush all heresy 
undei Spam 

But, Renird, I am sickei staying here 
Than an} sea could make me passing hence, 
Tho’ I be ever deadly sick at sea 
So sick am I with biding foi this child 


Is it the fashion in this clime foi w omen 
lo go twelve months in bearing of a 
child? 

The muses pawn’d, the ciadle gaped, 
the} led 

Processions, chanted litanies, clash’d ihen 
bells, 

Shot off then lying cannon, and hei 
piicsts 

Have pleach’d, the fools, of this fan 
piince to come , 

Till, by St James, I find m}self the fool 
W hy do you lift } oui ej ebiow at me thus ? 

Rtuaid I nevei saw youi Highness 
moved till now 

Philip So vveaiy am I of this wet 
land of thcn>. 

And eveiy soul of man that bieathe=> 
theiein 

Repaid M} liege, we must not diop 
the mask before 
, The masqueiade is over — 

I Philip — ITa\e I aiopt it ? 

! I have but shown a loathing lace to }ou, 
Who knew it fiom the first 

Eniei M\R\ 

Maty [aside) With Renaid Still 
Parle} mg with Renaid, ail the da} with 
Renaid, 

i\nd seal ce a greeting all the day for me — 
And goes to iroiiow [E\il Mar} 

Philip [to Remid, loho aazaices to 
him) ell, sir, is theie moie ? 

Rcfiaid [who has pcituzcd iJu Queen) 
Mav Sanon Renaid speak a single 
woid ? 

Philip A} 

Rtuaid And be foigiven for it ? 

Philip Simon Renaid 

Knows me too well to -=peak a single woid 
Thvt could not be forgiven 

Ruiaid Well, my liege, 

Voui Giace haih a most chaste "’iid loving 
wife 

Phhp Why not? The Queen oi 
Philip shoula be cnastc 

Rciiai d Ay, but, my Loid, } ou know 
\ hat Viigil sings, 

^Voman is vaiious and most mutable 
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Phhp She play the harlot ’ ne\er 
Renal d No, sire, no, 

Not di earn’d of Dy the labidest gospellei 
Theie was a papei thrown into the palace, 
‘The King hath wearied of his bauen 
bride ’ 

She came upon it, lead it, and then lent it. 
With all the rage of one who hates a 
tnith 

He cannot but allow Sire, I would 
have you— 

'Svhat should I say, I cannot pick my 
words — 

Be somewhat less — majestic to your 
Queen 

Philip Am I to change my n anneis, 
Simon Renal d, 

Because these islandeis aie buital beasts ^ 
Or would you have me turn a sonneteei, 
And warble those biief- sighted ejes of 
heis ? 

Renard Brief sighted tho’ they be, 

I ha\e seen them, sire, 

When you perchance were tiiflmg loyally 
With some fair dame of couit, suddenly 
fill 

With such fierce file — had it been fiie 
indeed 

It would have burnt both speakers 
Philip A} , and then ^ 

Refia}d Sire, might it not be policy 
m some matter 

Of small importance now and then to 
cede 

A point to her demand ^ 

Philip Well, I am going 

Renard Foi should hei love when 
you are gone, ni) liege, 

Witness these pipers, there will not be 
wanting 

Those that will urge her injury — should 
her love — 

And I have known such women moit, 
than one — 

Veer to the counteipoml, and jealousy 
Hath in it an alchemic foice to fuse 
Almost into one metal love and hate, — 
And she impress her wiongs upon hei 
Council, 

And these again upon hei Pailiament — 1 


We aie not loved heie, and would be 
then pel haps 

Not so well holpen in our wais with 
Fiance, 

As else we might be — heie she comes 
Enter Mary 

Ma^y O Philip ’ 

Nay, must you go indeed ^ 

Phthp Madam, I must 

Mary The parting of a husband and 
a wife 

Is like the cleaving of a heait , one half 
Will flutter heie, one there 

Philip You say tiue, Madam 

Maty The Holy V ngm will not hav c 

me yet 

Lo^e the sv eet hope that I may beai a 
piince r 

If such a prince were bom and you not 
heie ’ 

Ph hp I should be hcie if such a 
piince were born 
M%}V But must >011 go^ 

Ph di p Madam, > ou know my P Ihei , 

Retiring into cloistial sohtude 
lo yield the remnant of his years to 
hea\ en, 

Will shift the yoke and weight of all the 
woild 

Fiom off his neck to mine We meet at 
Buissels 

But since mine absence will not be foi 
long, 

Your Majesty shall go to Dovei wuth me, 
And wait my coming hick 

Maty To Dovei ^ no, 

I am too feeble I will go to Greenwich, 
bo }0U will have me vuth you , and theie 
watch 

All that IS giacious in the breath of 
heaven 

Draw with >oui sails fiom our poor 1 md, 
and pass 

And leave me, Pnilip, with my prayeis 
for you 

Philip And doubtless I shall piofit 
by jour piayeis 

Mai V Methink'5 that would you tarry 
ore day more 
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!Mine own pieiogatnc, and degrade the 
* realm 

j B} seeking justice at a st irgerN hand 
' Against mj natural subject King and 
! Queen, 

To whom he owes his loyalty after God, 
A day may sa e a heait from ’ Shall these accuse Inn to afoieign pnnce^ 


(The news was sudden) I could mould 
myself 

To beai youi going be^tei , will you do 

it? 

Phthp Madam, a d?} may sink or 
save a lealm 
Ma>y 

breaking too 
Philip Well, Simon Renard, shall we 
stop a day ^ 

Renal d Your Grace’s business will 
not suffer, sue, 

For one day moie, so far as I can teb 
Philip Then one day moie to please 
her Majesty 

Maiy The sunshine sleeps across 
my life again 

0 if I knew you felt this parting, Phil p, 
AsJ[ do ’ 

Philip By St James I do piotest, 
Upon the faith ard honoui of a Spaniard, 

1 an \asdy grieved to leave your Majest} 
Simon, IS suppei ready ^ 

Renal d Ay, m) liege, 

I saw the coveis laying 

Philip Let us have it \r\eimf j 


ACT IV 

SCENE I — A Room ih ^hf P vlacf 

Mary, Cardinal Pole 

Maiy What have jou theie^ 

Pole So please your Majesty, 

A long petition from the foieign exiles 
To spaie the life of Cianmer Bishop 
lhirlb>, 

And my Lord Paget and Loid Villiam 
Hov aid, 

Crave, in the same cause, hearing of )our 
Giace 

Hath he not written himself — infatuated — 
To sue you for his life ^ I 

Mai y liis Iffe ^ Oh, no , i 

Not sued foi that — he knows it were in 
vain 

But so much of the anti papcl leaven 
Works m him yet, he hath piay’d me not 
to sully 


Death would not g leve him more I 
cannot be 

True to this realm of Fnghnd and the 
Pope 

. Together, sajs the heretic 

Pole Ana then, eirs , 

j As he hath evei eii d thio’ vanity 
j A secular kingdom is but as the bodj 
Lacking a soul , and m itself a beasi 
The Holv Father iia seculai kingdom 
Is as the soul descenaing o d of heaven 
Into a bod} geneiate 

Wiitc to him, tnen 

Pole I will 

May And sliaipl}, Pole 

PoL Heie come the Cranmeiites ' 

Ep^c^ TmRLB\ loRD Paclt, Lord 
William Howard 
Holloa id Health to }oai Grace ’ 

Good moirov^ , my Lord Cardinal , 
We make oui humble pi aver unto youi 
Ciace 

That Cianmer may vMthdraw to foreign 
paits, 

Or into private life within the realm 
In seveial bills and declaiaiions. Madam, 
He hiih lecanted all his hciesies 

Pa^d Av, ay^, it Bonner have not 
foiged the bills [AsEe 

Mriy Did not Moie die, and Fisher > 
he must bum 

Hoioaid He hath recanted. Madam 
Maty The better for him 

He b iins m Puigatory, not in Hell 
Hot mid Ay, aj, youi Gi^'ce , but it 
w as ne’' ei see^ 

That 'iny one recanting thus at full, 

As Cianmer hath, came to the fire on 
eaith 

Maiy It will be seen row, then 
Tmilh O hladam, hladam ' 

I thus imploie you, low upon my knees, 
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To leach the hand of mercy to my friend 
I have err’d with him, with him I ha\e 
recanted 

What human reason is theie why my 
fnend 

Should meet with lessei meicy than my 
self^ 

3f7fy i\fy Lord of Ely, this After 
a not 

We hang the leadeis, let their following 

go 

Cranniei is head and father of these here- 
sies, 

New leaining as they call it , yea, may 
God 

Forget me ai most need \vhen I foiget 
Her foul divoice — my sainted mothei — 
No 

Hojoard Ay, ay, but mighty doctois 
doubted there 

The Pope himself w^aver’d , and more 
than one 

Row’d in that galley — Gardiner to wit, 
Whom tiuly I deny not to have been 
Your faithful friend and trusty councilloi 
Hath not }Our Highness evei lead his 
book, 

His tractate upon True Obedience, 

Wilt by himself and Bonner^ 

Ma^y I will take 

Such order with all had, heietical books 
That none shall hold chem in his house 
and li\e, 

Henceforward No, my Lord 

Ho%uard Then never lead it 

The tiuth IS here Your fathei was a man 
Of such colossal kmghood, yet so cour 
teous, 

E\cept when wroth, }ou scarce could 
meet his eye 

And hold yoji own , and weie he wroth 
indeed, 

You heM it less, or not at all I say, 
Your father had a will that beat men 
down , 

Your father had a brain that beat men 
down — 

Pole Not me, my Loid 
Bozvard No, for you weie not here , 
You Sit upon this fallen Cranmei’s throne , 


And it would more become you, my Loid 
Legate, 

To join a \oice, so potent with her High 
ness. 

To ours in plea foi Cianmer than to stand 
On naked self assertion 

Mazy All yonr voices 

Are waves on flint The heretic must 
bum 

Mo'waid Yet once he saved your 
Majesty’s own life , 

Stood out against the King in youi behalf, 
At his own peiil 

Maiy I know not if he did , 

And if he did I care not, my Loid Howard 
My life is not so happy, no such boon, 
That I should spaie to take a heretic 
priest’s, 

Who saved it oi not saved Why do ^ou 
\ex me ^ 

Paget Yet to save Cianmer were to 
sei\e the Chuich, 

Your Majesty’s I mean , he is effaced, 
Self blotted out , so wounded m his 
honour, 

He can but cieep down into some dark 
hole 

Like a hint beast, and hide himself and 
die , 

But if you bum him, — well, youi High 
ness knows 

The saying, ‘Martyr’s blood — seed of the 
Chuich ’ 

Mazy Of the true Church , but his 
IS none, noi will be 

You are too politic foi me, my Lord 
Paget 

And if he ha\e to live so loath’d a life, 

It weie moie meiciful to burn him now 

Thizlhy O }et lelent 0, Madam, 
if you knew him 

As I do, evei gentle, and so gracious, 
With all his learning — 

Mazy Yet a heretic still 

His learning makes his burning the moie 
just 

Thtzlby So woishipt of all those that 
came across him , 

The strangei at his hearth, and all his 
house — 
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jMa?)' His childi en and his concubine, 
belike 

Tim lb} To do hira any wiong was 
to beget 

\ kindness fiomhim, foihisheaitwas iich, 
Of such fine mould, that if }Ou so\v’d 
therein 

The seed of Hate, it blossom’d Charity 
Pole ‘After his kind it costs him 
nothing,’ theie’s 

An old world English adage to the point 
These aie but natural graces, my good 
Bishop, 

Which in the Catholic garden are as 
flowers, 

But on the heietic dungh 11 only weeds 
Hoivat d Such weeds make dunghills 
gi acious 

^ary Enough, my Lords 

It is God’s will, the Holy Father’s will. 
And Philip s wall, and mine, that he 
should bum 

He is pronounced anathema 

Hoikjaid Farewell, Madam, 

God giant you ampler mercy at }our call 
Than you have shown to Cianmei 

{^Lxaint Lords 
Pole Aftei this. 

Your Grace will hardly care to overlook 
This same petition of the foreign exiles 
For Crmmei’s life 

Mary Make out the writ to night 
\Exeiint 

SCENE II —Oxford Cranmer in 
Prison 

Cjamnti Last night, I die-^m’d the 
faggots were aught, 

And that in} self was fasten’d to the stake, 
And found it all a visional y flame. 

Cool as the light m old decaying wood , 
And then King Flarry look d from out a 
cloud, 

And bad me have good courage , and I 
heard 

An angel ciy ‘There is more joy in 
Fleav en,’ — 

And after that, the trumpet of the dead 
\T7 impeh wiihoui 


A'^’h;, theie are trumpets blowing now 
what is it> 

EnUr Father Cole 

Cole Cianmei, I come to question 
} ou again , 

Have 30U remain’d in the true Catholic 
taith 
I left } ou m 

Ciantiiei In ti e true Catholic faith, 
B} Heaven’s girce, I am more and more 
conhim’d 

AAhy am the trumpets blowing, Father 
Cole^ 

Cole Cranmer, it is decided bv the 
Council 

That you to dav should read voui lecant- 
ation 

Before the people in St IMaiy s Chinch 
And there be many heretics in the 
town, 

AAholoaHie }0U for voni late return to 
Rome, 

And might assail }ou passing tnrough the 
stieet. 

And tear }ou piecemeal so vou have a 
guard 

Ciannicj Or seek to lescue me I 
thank the Council 

Cole Do }Ou lack an} mone} ? 

C)a 72 iuei Nay, why should I? 

The prison fare is good enough for me 

Co^L A>, but to give the poor 

Cianniet Hind it me, then’ 

I thank V ou 

Cole For a little space, farewell , 
Until I see you in bt Mary s Church 

Cole 

Ciaiimei It is against all piecedent 
to burn 

One who lecants, they mean to pardon 
me 

To give the poor — they give the poor 
who die 

Well, burn me 01 not burn me I am 
fixt. 

It is but a communion, not a mass 
A iioly supper, not a sacrifice , 

No man can make his Maker — Villa 
Garcia 
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Ehtei Villa Garcii 

Villa Gaiaa Pray >oii wnte out this 
paper for me, Cranmei 
Crannw Have I not writ enough to 
satisfy you > 

Villa Ga, cia It is the last 
Cramner Give it me, then 

\ffe toriLs 

Villa Gaia a Now sign 

Cianmer I ha\e sign’d enough, and 
I will sign no moie 
Villa Gaiaa It is no moie than what 
you have sign’d already. 

The public form theieof 

Cianmei It may be so , 

I sign It with my presence, if I lead it 
Villa Garaa But this is idle of you 
Well, su, well. 

You are to beg the people to pray for you , 
Exhort them to a puie and virtuous life , 
Declare the Queen’s right to the thione , 
confess 

Your faith before all hearers , and letract 
That Euchaiistic doctiine in youi book 
Will you not sign it now ^ 

Cranmei No, Villa Garcia, 

I sign no more Will they ha\e mercy 
on me ^ 

Villa Garaa Have you good hopes 
of meicy ’ So, faiewell \Ex7f 
Cianmer Good hopes, not theiis, 
have I that I am fi\t, 

Fixt beyond fall, howevei, in stiange 
hours, 

After the long brain-dazing colloquies, 
And thousand times recurring aigument 
Of those two friars ever in my prison, 
When left alone in my despondency, 
Without a friend, a book, my faith would 
seem 

Dead or half -drown’d, oi else swam 
hea\ ily 

Against the huge corruptions of the 
Church, 

hlonsters of mistiadition, oH enough 
To scare me into di earning, ‘ what am I, 
Cranmer, against whole ages^’ was it so, 
Oram I slandeung m\ most inwaid fiiend, 
To veil the fault of mv most outward foe — 


The soft and ti emulous coward in the flesh ^ 

0 higher, holier, eailiei, puier chinch, 

1 have found thee and not leave thee any 

moie 

It is but a communion, not a mass — 

No sacrifice, but a life giving feast * 
{IVii/cj ) So, so , this will I say — thus 
will I play \rufs up the papt) 

Enta Bonner 

Bonnt/ Good day, oM fiiend , what, 
you look somewdiat worn , 

And yet it is a day to test 3 our health 
E\ ’n at the best I scarce ha\ e spoken 
•with voii 

Since when'!’ — -^our degiadation At 
}mui toal 

Ne\er stood up a bolder man than vou , 
You would not cap the Pope’s com^is 
sionei — 

Your learning, and 3 mur stoutness, and 
your heresy, 

Dumbfounded half of us So, after that, 
We had to dis archbishop and unloid, 
And make }ou simple Cianmer once 
again 

The common baibci dipt youi hair, and 1 
Sciaped fiom }oui fingei points the holy 
oil , 

And woise than all, you had to kneel to 
me , 

Which \vas not pleasant foi you, Mastei 
Cianmei 

Now you, that would not recognise the 
Pope, 

And )oii, that would not own the Re''! 
Piesence, 

Have found a real piesence in the stake, 
Which frights you back into the ancient 
faith , 

And so you have recanted to the Pope 
How aie the mighty follen, Mastei 
Cianmer * 

Cianmer You have been more fieice 
against the Pope than I , 

But w^hy flmg back the stone he stiikcs 
me with [ I suit 

O Bonnei, if I e\er did }"ou kindness — 
Power hath been given you to try faith 
by fire — 
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Pit.) yon, remembering ho'w >ouiselfha\e 
changed, 

Be somewhat pitifal, aftei I have gone, 
-o the pool flock — to nomen and to 
children — 

i hat when I n as aichbishop heldn ith me 

Bo7ine) Ay — gentle as the}, call ou 

— live oi die ’ 

Pitiful to this pitiful heiesv’ 

I must obey the Queen and Council, man 
Win till o’ this day with honour to \our 
self, 

And I’ll say something for }ou — so — 
good b>e [E if 

Cl anmt,7 This hard coarse man of old 
hath crouch’d to me 
Till I myself was half ashamed foi him 

^ En^er ThirlB'I 

Weep not, good Thiilby 

Ihiuly Oh, my Loid, mv Loid ’ 
My heait is no such block as Bonnei s is 
Who would not weep^ 

Cranme< Vfh} do you <=0 my loid me, 
Who am disgraced ? 

TJmlby On earth, but saved in 
hea\ en 

B} your lecanting 

Cianmti Will they bum me, 

Thiilbv ^ 

Thirlby Alas, they will, these burn 
mgs will not help 

The purpose of the faith , but my pooi 
voice 

Against them is a whisper to the roar 
Of a spring tide 

Ciamner And they will saiely 

bum me ^ 

7/inlby Ay, and besides, wall have 
you in the chuich 

Tepeat your recantation m the ears 
Of all men, to the savmg of ther souls, 
Befoie your execution May God help } ou 
Thio’ that hard hou^ ’ 

Cramnei And may God bless you, 
Thiilby ’ 

Well, they shall hear my recantation there 
\jExit Thiilby 

Disgiaced, dishonom’d ’ — not by them, 
indeed. 




By mine Ovvn self — by mine 
hand ’ 

0 thin skinn’d band and jutting veins, 

’tv\as }oii 

That sign d the bniniiig of poor Joan of 
Kent , 

But then she was a witch You have 
wilt ten much, 

Bat you ueie nevei laised to p'^ead for 
Tiuh, 

Whose dogmas I hav^ leach d he v\as 
deliver’d 

To the secular arm to burn , and there 
was Lambeit , 

Who can foiesee himself’ tiuly these 
bmnmgs. 

As Thill by sa}^, aie piohtless to the 
burners. 

And help the olhei side You shall burn 
too. 

Bum first when I am burnt 

Fire — inch by inch to die m agony ' 
Latimer 

Had a biief end — not Ridlev Hooper 
burn’d 

Three quaiteis of an houi Will m 
faggots 

Be wet as hib weie^ It is a da^ of lam 

1 will not muse upon it 

My fancy takes the bumei s pait, and 
makes 

The file seem even cruellei than it is 

bio, I not doubt that God will give me 
strength. 

Albeit I hav e denied him 

Enter Soto Villa Garcia 

V lla Garcia "We aie leady 

To take you to St Mar}’s, Mastei 
Cianmei 

CianhiL, And I lead on, ye loose 
me fiom my bonds \Exennt 

SCENE III — St Mary’s Church 

Cole m the Pulpit , Loud Williams 
OF Thame // esictmg Lord William 
Howard Lord P^get, and others 
Cranmlr efiteis behueen SOTO and 
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Villa GarciAj and the ivhoh Chou 
stuke np ‘ Nunc Dimittis ’ Cranmfr 
73 se^ upon a Scaffold lefore the, people 

CoL Behold him — 

pause peoph tn the fo^egtound 
People Oh, unhippy sight ’ 

Fust Pio^estant See how the teais 
run down his fatherly face 
Second P} oLsiant James, didst thou 
ever see a carrion ciow 
Stand watching a sick beast before he 
dies^ 

Fust PfOtestan^ Him perch’d up 
theie ^ I wish some thunderbolt 
Would make this Cole a cinder, pulpit 
and all 

Cole Behold him, brethren he hath 
cause to weep ’ — 

So have we all weep with him if > e will. 
Yet 

It IS expedient foi one man to die, 

Yea, foi the people, lest the people die 
Yet wherefoie should he die that hath 
letmn’d 

To the one Catholic Univeisal Church, 
Repentant of his errors > 

P) otestant nuu rnurs Ay, tell us that 
Colt Those of the wrong side will 
despise the man, 

Deeming him one that thro’ the feai of 
death 

Ga\e up his cause, except he seal his faith 
In sight of all wuth flaming martyidom 
Cfanmej Ay 

Cole Ye heai him, and albeit there 
may seem 

Accoidmg to the canons pardon due 
To him that so repents, yet are theie 
causes 

Wherefore om Queen and Council at this 
time 

Adjudge him to the death He hath been 
a tiaitor, 

A shaker and confounder of the realm , 
And when the King’s divorce was sued 
at Rome, 

He here, this heretic metropolitan, 

As if he had been the Holy Father, sat 
And judged d Did I call him heretic^ 


A huge heresmich ’ nevei was it 1 nown 
That any man so writing, pleaching so, 
So poisoning the Clnnch, so long con 
tinning, 

Hath found his paidon , theiefoie he must 
die. 

For wain ng and example 

Other rea='ons 

Theie he foi this man’s ending, which 
our Queen 

And Council at this piesent deem it rot 
Expedient to be known 

otestant mmmius I wairant )Ou 
Cote Take theiefoie, all, example b} 
this man, 

For if our Holy Queen not pardon him, 
Much kss shall otheis m hke cause 
escape, 

That all of you, the highest as ,fhe 
lowest, 

May learn theie is no power against the 
Loid 

Theie stands a man, once of so high 
degiee, 

Chief prelate of our Church, archbishop, 
fiist 

In Council, second peison in the realm, 
Fiiend for so long time of a mighty King , 
And now ye see downfallen and debased 
Fiom councillor to caitiff — fallen so low^, 
The lepious flutteiings of the byw^aj , scum 
And offal of the city would not change 
Estates with him , m biief, so miserable, 
Theie is no hope of better left for him, 
No place for woise 

Yet, Cianmer, be thou glad 
This is the work of God He is glorified 
In thy conversion lo ’ thou art reclaim’d , 
He brings thee home nor fear but that 
to day 

Thou shalt recene the penitent thief-, 
aw aid, 

And be with Christ the Lord in Paradise 
Remembei how God made the fierce fire 
seem 

To those thiee children like a pleasant 
dew 

Remember, too, 

The tiiumph of St Andiew^ on his cioss, 
The patience of St Lawience in the fiie 
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Thus, if thou call on God and all the 
saints, 

God will beat down the fuiy of the flame, 

Oi give thee saintly stiength to undeigo 
And for thy soul shall masses here be sung 
By every piiest in Oxford Pi a} foi him 

O mmtr A}, one and all, dear 
brothel s, pray for me, 

Pra} w ith one breath, one heart, one soul 
for me 

Cote And now, lest ar>}one among 
}ou doubt 

The man’s con\ersion and lemoise of 
heart, 

Yourselves shall hear h m speak Speak, 
Master Cranmer, 

Fid hi >oui promise made me, and pro 
claim 

Yorr true undoubted faith, that all my 
hear 

C7aiime> And that I will O God, 
Father of Heaven ’ 

O Son of God, Redeemei of the woild ^ 

0 Holy Ghost ' proceeding from them 

both, 

Thiee persons and one God, haie meic 
on me, 

r^Iost miserable sinnei, wretched man 

1 ha\e offended against hea\en and eaith 
More gneiously than any tongue can tell 
Then whithei should I flee fo'- any help ^ 

I am ashamed to lift my eyes to hea\ en, 
And I can find no refuge upon eaith 
Shall I despaii then ^ — God forbid ' O 

God, 

for thou ait meiciful, lefusing none 
That come to Tnee foi succour, unto Phec, 
Therefore, I come , humble myself to 
Thee , 

Sa>ing, O I Old God, although m\ sms 
be great, 

Foi thy great mei cy have meic} ’ O 
God the Son, 

Not foi slight faults alone, when thou 
becamest 

Man m the Flesh, was the great mystery 
wrought , 

O God the Father, not for little sms 
Didst thou yield up thv Son to human i 
death , ' 


But foi the greatest sm that can be smn’d, 

\ ea, even such as mine, incalculable, 
Unpardonable, — sm against the light, 

The tiuth of God, w^hidi I had pio\en 
and known 

Thy mercy must be gieatei than all sin 
Foigive me, Fathei, foi no merit of mine, 
But that Thy n'^me b} man be gloiified, 
And Thy most blessed Son’s, who died 
foi man 

Good people, Cveiy man at time oi 
death 

Mould fam set foilh some sajmg that 
may lire 

After hii> death and bettei humankind , 

Foi death gives lifts last word a power 
to live, 

And, like the stone cut epitaph, lemain 
Afte> the ^ anish’d v oice, and speak to 
men 

God grant me giace to glorify ny God ’ 
And hrsl I say it is a grievous case, 

Man} so dote upon this bubble woild, 
Mhose coloms in a moment bieak and 

Inev c-rie foi nothing else M hat saith 
St John — 

‘Love ot this voild is hatied against 
God ’ 

Ag-'in, I pmi \ou all that, ne^t to God, 
\ou do unmuimiuingly and willingly 
Obey your King and Queen, and not foi 
d ead 

0^ these alone, but fiom the fear of Finn 
MTiose ministers they be to govern you 
Thirdly, I pi ay }ou all <-0 live together 
Like biethien , }et v hat hatied Chnstian 
men 

Beai to each other, seemmg not as 
biethmn, 

But moital foes ’ But do you good to Ml 
As much as m } 0 U lieth Flurt no m^n 
more 

Than vou v ould haim your loving natuial 
brother 

Of the same loof, same breast If any do, 
Albeit he think liiirself at home with 
God, 

Of this be suie, he is whole worlds 
away 
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P^otc^fonl ?nu7mws AVhit sort of 
brothers then be those that lust 
To burn each olhei ^ 

Wilhams Peace among >ou, there ’ 
C} amdii Fouithly, to those that own 
exceeding wealth, 

Remember that sore saying spohen once 
By Him that was the tiuth, ‘ How hard 

It IS 

For the rich man to entei mto Heaven 
Let all iich men lemembei that haid vmid 
I have not time foi more if ever, now 
Let them flow foith in chanty, seeing now 
The poor so many, and all food so dear 
Long have I lam in piison, ye** have 
heaid 

Of all their wietchedness Give to the 
pool, 

Ye give to God He is v ith us in the 
pool 

And now% and forasmuch as I have 
come 

To the last end of life, and theieupon 
Hangs all my past, and all my life to be, 
Fither to live with Chiist in Heaven with 

joy. 

Or to be still m pain with devnls in hell , 
And, seeing in a moment, I shall find 

\^Poi7itmg upwa7 ds 
Heaven or else hell ready to swallow me, 
\Poi7itnig doLU72'ZtJa7 ds 
I shall declare to you my v ery faith 
Without all coloLii 

Cole Heai him, my good brethien 
C7anmer I do believe in God, Fathei 
of all , 

In ever} aiticle of the Catholic f ith, 

And eveiy syllable taught us by oui Loxd, 
His piophets, and apostles, m the Testa 
inents, 

Both Old and New 

Cols Be plamei, Mastei Cranmer 
C7a7ime'> And now I come to the 
great cause that weighs 
Upon my conscience moie than anything 
Or said or done m all my life by me , 
For there be writings I have set abroad 
Against- the truth I knew withm my he'^it, 
Wiitten foi fear of death, to save mv life, 
If that might be , the papeis by my hand 


Sign’d since mydegiadation — by this hand 
\Holding oui kis right hand 

Wiitten and sign’d — I here renounce them 
all. 

And, since my hand offended, having 
wiitten 

Against my heait, my hand shall first he 
bui nt, 

So I may come to the fiie 

[Dead silence 
P'otts^ani im imms 

First P7otesta7it I knew it would be 
so 

Second Piofestaiit Oiu prayeis aie 
heaid * 

Thud Pfotestant God bless him ' 

Catholic nnumurs Out upon him ’ 
out upon him ’ 

Liai ’ dissembler ’ tiaitoi ^ to the fiif* ' 

Williams {laist/tg his voice) You 
know that you lecanted all you 
said 

Touching the saci ament m that same 
book 

You wrote against my Loid of Winches 
ter , 

Dissemble not , play the plain Chustian 
man 

Ciaiimei Alas, my Loid, 

I have been a man loved plainness all my 
life , 

I did dissemble, but the hour has come 

For uttei truth and plainness , vvheiefoie, 
I say, 

I hold by all I wiote within that book 

Ivloi cover, 

As for the Pope I count him Antichrist, 

With all his devil’s doctiines , and refuse, 

Reject him, and abhor him I have said 
[Cl les oil all sides, ‘ Pull him down ’ 
Away with him ’’ 

CoP Ay, stop the heretic’s mouth ’ 
Hale him away ' 

JVilhams Harm him not, haim him 
not ’ have him to the fire ’ 
[Cranmer ^oes out behoeeii Two 
Fi la? S, smiling ^ hands aiei sacked 
to him f 7 07/1 the ciowd LORD 
William Howard and Lord 
P -VGET ai e left alone m the chm ch 
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Paget The nave and aisles all empty 
as a fool’s jest ’ 

INo, lieie’s Loid William How aid 
What, my Loid, 

You have not gone to see the binning^ 
Hoiva-td Fie ’ 

io stand at ease, and stale as at a show, 
And watch a good man bum ISe\ei 
again 

I saw the deaths of Latimei and Ridley 
Moieovei, tho’ a Catholic, I would not, 
hoi the puie honour of oiu common 
nature, 

Hear what I might — anothei lecantation 
Of Cranmer at the stake 

PcigA You’d not heal that 

He pass’d out smiling, and he walk’d 
upright , 

His eye w^as like a soldier s, w horn the 
geneial 

Fie looks to and he leans on as his God, 
Hath rated for some backwardness and 
bidd’n him 

Chaige one against a thousand, and the 
man 

Hurls his soil’d life against the pikes and 
dies 

HoTjoaid Yet that he might not after 
all those papeis 

Of recantation yield again, who knows"^ 
Pagd Papeis of lecantation ' Think 
}ou then 

That Cianmer read all papeis that he 
sign’d ? 

Or sign’d all those the> tell us that he 
sign’d ^ 

Nay, I tiow' not and }ou shall see, lU} 
Loid, 

That howsoever heio like the man 
Dies m the file, this Bonnei oi anothei 
Will m some lying fashion misiepoit 
His ending to the gloiy of then chuich 
And you saw Latimei and Ridley die ^ 
Latmiei was eighty, was he not ^ his best 
Of life w''as o\er then 

Howatd H s eighty yeais 

Look’d somewhat crooked on him in his 
fiieze , 

But after they had stnpt him to his shioud, 
He stood upright, a lad of twenty-one, 


And gathei d with his hands the staiting 
flame, 

And wash’d his hands and all his face 
thciein, 

Until the powder suddenly blew him 
dead 

Ridley was longei burning, but he died 
As manfully and boldly, and, ’foie God, 

I know them heietics, but right English 
ones 

If e^ei, as heaven giant, we dish with 
Spain, 

Oiu Ridley soldieis and oiu Latimei 
sailois 

^Ylll teach her something 

Pa^et \ oui mild Legate Pole 

Will tell you that the de\ii lielpt them 
tin o’ n 

[A miumur of tE Cioud vi He 
distance. 

Flaik, how those Roman w olfdogs how 1 
and bay him ’ 

Ilotuaid Might it not be the otnti 
side lejoicing 
In his biave end ^ 

Paget I hey aie too crush’d, too 

bioken, 

They can but weep in silence 

Ilotaatd A\, ai, Paget, 

They haie hi ought it in large measiue on 
tliemseh es 

Ha\ e I not heaid them mock the blessed 
Host 

In songs so lewd, the beast might roar 
his claim 

To being in God’s image, moie than 
they ^ 

IIa\e I not seen the ganiekeepei, the 
gloom, 

Gaidenei, and huntsman, in the parson’s 
place, 

The paisonfioin his own spue swung out 
dead, 

And Ignoiance ciying in the stieets, and 
all men 

Regaidmg hei ^ I say they ha\e drawn 
the file 

On then own heads ) et, Paget, I do hold 
Ihe Catholic, if he ha\e the gicatci light, 
Hath been the ciuelki 
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Paget Action and le action, 

The miserable see saw of our child woild, 
Make us despise it at odd hours, m> 
Loid 

Hea’veii help that this re action not le act 
Yet fieicelier undei Queen Elizabeth, 
bo that she come to rule Ub 

Hovoaid The woild’s mad 

Paget l\Iy Lord, the world is like a 
drunken man, 

Who cannot move straight to his end — 
but reels 

Now to the right, then as fai to the leit, 
Push’d by the ciowd beside — aiid undei 
foot 

An eaithquake , for since Hemy for a 
doubt — 

Which a young lust had clapt upon the 
back, 

Crying, ‘Forward ’’ — set our old chuich 
locking, men 

IIa\e hardly known what to belies e, or 
whether 

They should believe in anything , the 
GUI rents 

bo shift and change, they see not how 
they aie home, 

Nor whither I conclude the King a 
beast , 

Verily a lion if you will — the wroild 
A most obedient beast and fool — myself 
Half beast and fool as appei taming to it , 
Altho’ yoni Loidship hath as little of 
each 

Cleaving to jour oiigmal Adam-clay, 

As may be consonant wnth mortality 
Hoivard W e talk and Ci anmer suffei s 
The kindliest man I ever knew , see, see, 
I speak of him in the past Unhappy 
land ’ 

Hard natured Queen, half-bpanish in 
herself, 

And grafted on the haid grain’d stock of 
Spam — 

Her life, since Philip left her, and she lost 
Hei heice desiie of bearing him a child, 
Hath, like a brief and bittei wmtei’s day, 
Gone narrowing down and daikenmg to 
a close 

There will be more conspiracies, I fear 


Pa^et Ay, ay, bew ne of Fiance 
IJoiea^d O Paget, Paget ^ 

I have seen heretics of the poorei soit, 
Expectant of the lack fiom day to daj, 
To whom the hie were w^elcome, Ijmg 
chain’d 

In breathless dungeons over steaming 
sewers, 

Fed with rank biead that ciawl’d upon 
the tongue, 

And piitnd va^-er, eveiy diop a woim, 
Until they died of lotted limbs , and then 
Cast on the dungnill naked, and become 
Hideously alive again fiom head to heel, 
hlade even the carrion nosing mongid 
vomit 

With hate and honor 

Paget Nay, you sicken 7ne 

To hear jou ^ 

Howard Fancy sick , these things 
are done, 

Bone light against the promise of this 
Queen 
Twice given 

Paget No faith with heretics, my 
Lord ’ 

Hist ’ there be two old gossips — gospel 
leis, 

I take It , stand behind the pillar here 
I w airant you they talk about the burning 

Enter Two Old Women Joan, a td 
after her 1 ib 
Joan Whj, it be Tib ’ 

Ttb I cum behind thi, gall, and 
couldn’t make tha hear Eh, the wind 
and the wet ’ What a day, what a day ^ 
nigh upo’ judgement daay loike Pwoaps 
be pietty things, Joan, but they wunt 
set i’ the Lord’s cheer o’ that daay 
Joan I must set down myself, Tib , 
it be a var waay voi my owld legs up 
vro’ Islip Eh, my iheumatizy be that 
bad howiver be I to win to the burmn’ 
Ttb I should saay ’twur ower by now 
I d ha’ been here avore, but Bumble wur 
blow’d wi’ the wind, and Bumbles the 
best milchei m Ishp 
Joan Our Daisy’s as good ’z hti 
Ttb Noa, Joan 
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Joan Oui Daisy’b buttei’b ab good 
hem 

Tib Noa, Joan 

Joan Our Daisy’s cheeses De better 
Tib Koa, Joan 

Joan Dh, then ha’ thy waay u i’ me, 
Tib , ez thou hast \\i’ thy owld mai 
Tib Ay, Joan, and my owld man 
will up and -’i.aay betimes wi’ diee hard 
eggs for a good pleace at the buinin’ , 
and barim’ the ’■vet, Hodge hid ha’ been 
a harrowin’ o’ while peasen i’ the outfield 
— and bailin’ the wind, Dumble wui 
blow’d wi’ the wind, so ’z we was foiced 
to stick her, out we fetched her lomid at 
last Thank the Lord theie\oie D iin 
ble’s the best milcher m Islip 
Joan Tiioii’s thy wa} wi’ man and 
beast, Tib I w onder at tha , it beats 
me ’ Eh, but I do kno^’' ez Pw caps and 
\ires be bad things , tell ’ee novs, I heeid 
sumniat as suminun tow id buinmun o 
owdd Bishop Gaidmei’s end, there wui 
an owld loid a-eum to dine wi’ un, and 
a wm so owdd a couldn’t bide \or his 
dinnei, but a had to bide howsomnei, 
aoi ‘ I wunt dine,’ says my Loid Bishop, 
says he, * not till I heais ez Latimei and 
Ridley be a \ne and so they bided on 
and on till \om o’ the clock till h's m-^n 
cum m post mo’ heie, ana tells un ez the 
vne has tuk holt ‘Now,’ saas tne 
Bishop, says he, ‘we’ll gwo to dmnei ’ 
and the owld loid fell to ’s meat wi a 
Will, God bless un ’ but Gaichner wui 
struck down like bv the hand o’ God 
a\ore a could taste a mossel, and a set 
un all a M’e, so z the tongue on im cum 
a lolluping out o’ ’is mouth as black as a 
rat Thank the Loid, there voie 
Fc^et 1 he fools ^ 

Tzb A}, Joan, and Queen Mary^ 
gwoes on a buinin’ and a-buinin’, to get 
her baaby bom , but all hei buimns’ ill 
ne-vei burn out the hypocrisy that makes 
the water in hei Theie’s nought but 
the vire of God’s hell ez can bum out 
that 

Joan Thank the Loid, theieiore 
PagU The fools ' 


Tib A buinin’, and a biunin’, and 
a makin o’ \olk madder and maddei , 
but tek thou my woid aoi’t, Joan, — and 
I bean t \MOng not twace i’ ten yeai — the 
buinin’ o’ the owld archbishop ’ll bum 
the Pw^oap cut o’ this ’eie land aoi i\ci 
and IV Cl 

Ilozvuid Out of the church, you 
brace of cuised crones, 

Oi I Will have you duck d ’ {Womut 
hu7>y out ) Said I not right 
Poi how should reverend pi elate or 
thioned piince 

Brook foi an houi such brute malignity ^ 
Ah, what anaciid wine has Luthei biew’d ’ 
Fagt^ Pooh, pooh, my Loid ’ pooi 
gairulous country wives 
Buy you then cheeses, and they’ll side 
with you , 

You cannot judge the liquor fiom the lees 
Eoivaid 1 think that m some soit 
we may But see, 

Elite) Peters 

Petei^, my gentleman, an honest Catholic, 
Yho follow d with the crowd to Cran 
mei’s fie 

One that would neithei misiepoil nor he, 
Not to gam paradise no, nor if the Pope, 
Charged him to do it — he is white as 
death 

Peteis, how pale you look' you bung 
the smoke 

Of Cianmer’s burning with you 

FUcis Twice or thiice 

The smoke of Cianmer’s burning wuapt 
me lound 

Hoivaid Peteis, you know me 

Catholic, but English 
Did he die hrav ely^ Tell me that, oi leav e 
All else untold 

PAui My Loid, he died most 

biavely 

HoiAjiit d Then tell me all 
Paget Ay, hlastei Peteis, tell us 

Peters You saw him how he past 
among the crowd , 

And ever as he walk d the Spanish fiiars 
Still plied him with entieaty and repioach 
But Cianmer is the helmsman at the helm 
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Steel s, ever looking to the happy haven 
^Yhere he shall lest at night, moved to 
his death , 

And I could see that man}- silent hands 
Came from the crowd and met his own , 
and thus, 

When we had come wheie Ridley burnt 
with Latimei, 

He, with a clieeiful smile, as one whose 
mind 

Is all made up, in haste put off the rags 
They had mock’d his miseiy w*th, and all 
in w^hite, 

His long white beard, which he had never 
shaven 

Since Henry’s death, down sw^'eepmg to 
the chain, 

Wheie with they bound him to the stake, 
he stood 

More like an ancient fathei of the Chinch, 
Than heretic of these times, and still 
the finis 

Plied him, but Cianmer only shook his 
head, 

Or answer’d them in smiling negatives. 
Whereat Lord Williams gave a sudden 
ciy — 

* Make shoit ' make short ’’ and so they 

lit the wood 

Then Cranmer lifted his left hand to 
heaven, 

And thrust his right into the bittei flame , 
And ciying, in his deep voice, more than 
once, 

* This hath offended — this unworthy 

hand ’’ 

So held it till it all was binn’d, befoie 
The flame had i cach’d his body , I stood 
neai — 

IMaik’d him — he never utteied moan of 
pain 

He nevei stin’d or wiithed, but, like a 
statue, 

Umnovmg m the greatness of the flame. 
Gave up the ghost , and so past maityi- 
hke — 

Maityr I may not call him — past — but 
whithei ? 

Pagd To purgatoiy, man, to purga 
torv 


Peters Nay, but, my Loid, he den ed 
puigatoiy 

Pagsi Why then to heaven, and God 
ha’ ineicy on him 

Plowaid Paget, despite his fearful 
heresies, 

I loved the man, and needs must moan 
foi him , 

0 Cranmer ’ 

Paoet But your moan is useless now 

Come out, my Lord, it is a world of fools 
\JE,xeiint 

ACT V 

SCENE I — London Hall in the 

Palace 

Queen, Sir Nicholas Heath ^ 

Phath Madam, 

1 do assure you, that it must be look’d 

to 

Calais is but ill garrison’d, in Guisnes 

Aie scarce tw'o bundled men, and the 
French fleet 

Rule in the naiiow seas It must be 
look’d to, 

If wai should fall between yoiuself and 
Fiance , 

Or you will lose } our Calais 

Mmy It shall be look’d to , 

I wish you a good moining, good Sii 
Nicholas 

Heie IS the King \Extt Heath 

Enter Philip 

Philip Sii Nicholas tells you tiue, 

And you must look to Calais when I go 

Mmy Go^ must you go, indeed — 
again — so soon ^ 

Why, nature’s licensed vagabond, the 
sw allow, 

That might live always in the sun’s waim 
lieait, 

Stays longer here m our poor noith than 
you — 

Knows wheie he nested — evei comes 
again 

Philip And, Madam, so shall I 
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Maiy O, will }rOu'^ will you^ 

I am faint with fear that you w ill come 
no more 

Phthp Ay, ay , but many voices call 
me hence 

3Ia?y Voices — I heai unhappy iii 

moms — nay, 

I say not, I belie\e What \oices call 

}0U 

Dearer than mine that should be deaiest 
to you ^ 

Alas, my Loid ^ what voices and how 
many ^ 

Philip The \oices of Castille and 
Aragon, 

Gianada, Naples, Sicily, and Milan, — 
The voices of Tranche Comte, and the 
Nethei lands, 

The voices of Pern and Mexico, 

Tu%is, and Oian, and the Philippines, 
And all the fair spice islands of the 
East 

Mmy {admirtJigly) You are the 
mightiest monaich upon eaith, 

I but a little Queen and, so indeed, 
Need you the more 

Phthp A little Queen ’ but when 
I came towedyoui majest}, LordPIowaid, 
Sending an insolent shot that dash’d the 
seas 

Upon us, made us lowei oiu kingly flag 
To yours of England 

Ma7y How^ard is all English ’ 

There is no king, not were he ten times 
king. 

Ten times oui husband, but must lowei 
his flag 

To that of England in the seas of 
England 

Phthp Is that your answer 

Maty Being Queen of England, 

I have none othei 

Phthp So 

Maty But wEeiefoie not 

Helm the huge vessel of youi state, my 
hege, 

Here by the side of hei who loves you 
most ^ 

Phthp No, Madam, no ’ a candle in 
the sun 


Is all but smoke — a stai beside the 
moon 

Is all but lost , y oui people w ill not ciow n 
me — 

Youi people aie as cheeiless as yoiu 
clime , 

Hate me and mine witness the brawls, 
the gibbets 

Heie swings a Spamaid — theie an Eng 
hshman , 

The peoples aie unlike as then com- 
plexion , 

Yet will I be your swallow and le 
tiiin — • 

But now I cannot bide 

Maty Not to help Wt ^ 

They hate me also foi my lo^ e to 5 ou. 

My Philip , and these judgments on the 
land — 

Iiai\estless autumns, horrible agues, 
plague — 

Philip The blood and sw eat of 
heretics at the slake 

Is God’s best dew upon the barren field 
Burn more ’ 

Maty I wall, I will , and you will 
stay ^ 

Philip Ha\e I not said "Madam, I 
came to sue 

"Voui Council and yourself to declaie 
war 

Maty Sii, there are many English m 
youi ranks 
To help your battle 

Philip So far, good I say 

I came to sue your Council and your- 
self 

To declare wai against the King of 
France 

Maty Not to see me^ 

Philip Ay, Madam, to see you 

Unalterably and pester mgly fond ' {A stile 
But, soon or late you must ha\e war with 
France , 

King Henry warms youi traitors at his 
hearth 

Carew is there, and Thomas Stafford 
there 

Courtenay, belike — ■ 

Maiy A fool and featheihead ’ 


IV 


c 
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Philip Ay, but they use his name 
In brief, this Henry 

Stirs up yoiii land against you to the 
intent 

That you may lose your English heritage 

And then, your Scottish namesake niai ly- 
ing 

The Dauphin, he would weld Fiance, 
England, Scotland, 

Into one sword to hack at Spain and me 
Mary And yet the Pope is now 
colleagued with France , 

You make your wais upon him down in 
Italy — 

Philip, can that be well ^ 

Phihp Content you, Madam , 

You must abide my judgment, and my 
father’s, 

Who deems it a most just and holy war 

The Pope would cast the Spaniard out of 
Naples 

He calls us woise than Jews, Moors, 
Saiacens 

The Pope has pushed his horns beyond 
his mitre — 

Beyond his province Now, 

Duke Alva will but touch him on the 
hoi ns, 

And he withdraws , and of his holy 
head — 

For Alva is true son of the true 
chuich — 

No hair is harm’d Will you not help 
me here ? 

Mary Alas ' the Council will not 
hear of wai 

They say yom wais are not the wais of 
England 

They will not lay moie taxes on a land 

So hungermipt and wretched , and you 
know 

The crown is poor We have given the 
chuich-lands back 

The nobles would not , nay, they clapt 
their hands 

Upon their swoids when ask’d , and 
therefore God 

Is hard upon the people What’s to be 
done^ 

Sir, I will move them in your cause again, 


And we will laise us loans and subsidies 
Among the merchants , and Sii Thomas 
Gresham 

Will aid us There is Antweip and the 
Jews 

Philip Madam, my thanks 
Maiy And you will stay yoiu 

going’ 

Philip And further to discourage and 
lay lame 

The plots of France, altho’ you love hei 
not, 

You must proclaim Elizabeth your heir 
She stands between you and the Queen 
of Scots 

Maiy The Queen of Scots at least is 
Catholic 

Philip Ay, Madam, Catholic , but 
I will not have 

The King of France the King of England 
too 

Maiy But she’s a heretic, and, when 
I am gone, 

Brings the new learning back 

Philip It must be done 

You must proclaim Elizabeth your hen 
Mary Then it is done , but you will 
stay your going 

Somewhat beyond your settled purpose ? 
Philip No ’ 

Mary What, not one day? 

Philip You beat upon the rock 

Mary And I am broken there 
Philip Is this a place 

To wail in, Madam’ what ’ a public hall 
Go in, I pray you 

Mary Do not seem so changed 

Say go , but only say it lovingly 

Philip You do mistake I am not 
one to change 
I never loved you moie 

Maiy Sire, I obey you 

Come quickly 

Philip Ay {^Exit Mary 

Enter Count de Feria 
Fena {aside) The Queen in tears ’ 
Philip Fena * 

Hast thou not mark’d — come closer to 
mine ear — 
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How doubly aged this Queen of ours hath 
grown 

Since she lost hope of beaiing us a 
child? 

Etna Sire, if youi Grace hath markM 
it, so have I 

Philip Hast thou not likewise maik’d 
Elizabeth, 

How fair and royal — like a Queen, m 
deed ? 

Pena Allow me the same answer as 
before — 

That if >our Giace hath maik’d hei, so 
have I * 

Philip Good, now , methinks my 
Queen is like enough 

To leave me by and by 

Pe-na To leave you, sire 

Philip I mean not like to li\e 
• Elizabeth — 

To Philibert of Savoy, as }ou know, 

We meant to wed hei , but I am not 
sure 

She will not serve me better — so my 
Queen 

Would leave me — as — my wife 

Pena Sire, even so 

Philip She will not have Pi nice 
Philibert of Savoy 
Peiia No, sue 

Philip I ha\e to piay you, some 
odd time, 

To sound the Piincess carelessly on this , 

Not as fiom me, but as your phantasy , 

And tell me how she takes it 

Pena Sire, I will 

Philip I am not certain but that 
Philibert 

Shall be the man , and I shall uige his 
suit 

Upon the Queen, because I am not 
ceitain 

You understand, Feria 

Pena Sire, I do 

Philip And if you be not secret in 
this matter, 

You understand me there, too ^ 

Pena Sire, I do 

Philip Y ou must be sweet and supple, 
like a Frenchman 


She is none of those who loathe the 
honeycomb \Exit Fein 

Enter Renard 

Renal d My liege, I bung you goodly 
tidmgs 

Phihp Well ? 

Renal d There will be wai with 
Fiance, at last, my liege , 

Sir Thomas Stafford, a bull-headed ass, 
Sailing from Fiance, with thirty English 
men, 

Hath taken Seal boro’ Castle, noith of 
Yoik , 

Proclaims himself protector, and aiHims 
The Queen has forfeited her right to reign 
By mariiage with an alien— other things 
As idle , a weak Wjatt ’ Little doubt 
This buzz will soon be silenced , but the 
Council 

(I ha\e calk’d wuth some aheady) are for 
wai 

This the fifth conspiracy hatch’d in 
Fiance , 

They show their teeth upon it , and youi 
Grace, 

So you will take advice of mine, should 
stay 

Yet for awhile, to shape and guide the 
event 

Philip Good’ Renard, I will stay then 

Renal d Also, sue, 

Might I not say — to please your wife, the 
Queen ^ 

Philip Ay, Renal d, if you care to put 
it so \Exeu7it 


SCENE II — A Room in the 
P aLACE 

Mary, sitting a ? ose in her hand Lady 
Clarence Alice m the background 

Maiy Look ’ I have play’d with this 
pool lose so long 
I have broken off the head 

Lady Clarenct Your Grace hath been 
Moie merciful to many a rebel head i 
That should have fallen, and may rise 
again 
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Maify There were not many bang’d 
foi Wyatt’s using 

Lad}> Clm ence N ay, not two hundi ed | 
Maiy I could weep foi them | 

And hei, and mine own self and all the 
woild 

Lady Claiente For her^ for whom, 
your Giace > 

Enter Usher 
Ushei The Cardinal 

Cardinal Pole (Mary ) 
Ma^y Reginald Pole, what news hath 
plagued thy heait ^ 

What makes thy favour like the bloodless 
head 

Fall’n on the block, and held up by the 
hair ^ 

Philip >— 

Pole No, Philip is as warm in life 
As e\ei 

Ma^y Ay, and then as cold as evei 
Is Calais taken ^ 

Pole Cousin, there hath chanced 
A sharper harm to England and to Rome, 
Than Calais taken Julius the Thud 
Was evei just, and mild, and fathei like , 
But this new Pope Caraffa, Paul the 
Fourth, 

Not only left me of that legateship 
Which Julius ga\e me, and the legate 
ship 

Annex’d to Canterbury — nay,butwoise — 
And }.et I must obey the Floly Fathei, 
And so must you, good cousin , — worse 
than all, 

A passing bell toll’d m a dying eai — 

He hath cited me to Rome, for heresy, 
Befoie his Inquisition 

Ma}y I knew it, cousin, 

But held fiom you all papeis sent by 
Rome, 

That }ou might rest among us, till the 
Pope, 

To compass wEich I wiote myself to 
Rome, 

Re\eised his doom, and that you might 
not seem 

To disobey his Holiness 


Pole He hates Philip , 

He is all Italian, and he hates the 
Spaniaid , 

He cannot dieam that /advised the war , 
He strikes thio’ me at Philip and your 
self 

Nay, but I know it of old, he hates me 
too , 

So brands me in the staie of Chiistendom 
A heietic ! 

Now, eien now, when bow’d before my 
time. 

The house half iiTin’d ere the lease be out , 
When I should guide the Chuich in peace 
at home, 

Aftei my twenty yeais of banishment, 
And all my lifelong labour to uphold 
The piimacy — a heretic Long ago. 
When I w'ls ruler in the patiimony, 

I was too lenient to the Lutheran, ^ 
And I and learned friends among oui 
selves 

Would freely canvass certain Lutheran- 
isms 

What then, he knew I was no Lutheran 
A heretic ’ 

He drew this shaft against me to the 
head, 

W hen it was thought I might be chosen 
Pope, 

But then withdrew it In full consistoiy, 
When I was made Archbishop, he 
appro\ed me 

And how should he have sent me Legate 
hither, 

Deeming me heietic^ and what heiesy 
since ^ 

But he was eveimoie mine enemy. 

And hates the Spaniard — fieiy choleiic, 
A drinker of black, strong, volcanic 
wines, 

That ever make him fieriei I, a heietic'^ 
Youi Highness knows that in pursuing 
heiesy 

I have gone beyond your late Lord 
Chancelloi, — 

He cried Enough ’ enough ’ befoie his 
death — 

Gone be}ond him and mine own natuial 
man 
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(It A^ab God’b cause) , so fai they call me 
now, 

The scouige and butcher of then English 
chinch 

Alajy Have courage, }oui levard is 
Hea\en itself 

Pole They gioan amen , they swaira 
into the file 

Like flies — for what ^ no dogma They 
know nothing , 

The} bum foi nothing 

31a} y You ha\e done youi best 

Poit Have done 111 } best, and as a 
faithful son, 

That all da} long hath wi ought his falhei s 
■woik, 

When back he comes at evening hath the 
door 

Shut on him by the father whom he 
loved, 

His eail} follies cast into his teeth, 

And the pooi son tuind out into the 
sticet 

To sleep, to die — I shall die of it, 
cousin 

3Ia}y I pi ay }ou be not so dis 
consolate , 

I still will do mine utmost wuth the Pope 

Poor cousin ’ 

Ha^e not I been the fast fiiend of }oui 
life 

Since mine began, and it w as thought w e 
two 

Might make one flesh, and clea\e unto 
each other 

As man and wife> 

PoL Ah, cousin, I remember 

How I wmuld dandle } ou upon m} 
knee 

At lisping age I w atch’d } ou dancing 
once 

Whth your huge fathei , he look’d the 
Great Han*}’-, 

You but his cockboat , piettily you 
did it, 

And innocently No — we weie not made 

One flesh in happiness, no happiness 
here , 

But now w e are made one flesh in 
misery , 


Oiii biidemaids aie not lo\e]} — Dis- 
appointment, 

Ingiatitude, Injustice, E\il tongue, 
Laboui-m \ain 

3fa?y Siuel}, not all in %ain 

Peace, cousin, peace ' I am sad at heait 
mj self 

Polt Om altai is a mound of dead 
men’s clay. 

Dug fiom the grave that yawns foi us 
be}ond , 

And there is one Death stands behind the 
Gloom, 

And theie is one Death stands behind the 
Biide — 

3Ia}y Hav e you been looking at the 
Dance of Death ’ ^ 

PoL No , but these libellous papeis 
winch I found 

Stiew n in } oui palace Look } ou heie — 

the Pope 

Pointing at me with ‘ Pole, the lieictic, 
rhou hast blunt others, do thou burn 
th}self, 

Oi I will bum thee,’ and this other, 
see ’ — 

‘ \Ye pra\ continualh foi the death 
Of our accuiscd Queen and Caidinal 
Pole ’ 

This last — I dale not leacl it her {A ^ule 

3/a/y Aw a} ’ 

\\ hy do you bring me these ^ 

I thought you knew me bettei I nea ei 
read, 

I teai them , they come back upon my 
di earns 

The hands that wiite them should be 
burnt clean oft 

As Cranmei s, and the fiends that utter 
them 

Tongue torn with pincers, lash’d to death, 
01 he 

Famishing in black cells, while famish’d 
lats 

Eat them alive Why do they bung me 
these ^ 

Do you mean to dri\ e me mad ? 

Pok I had forgotten 

How these pooi libels tiouble you Your 
pardon, 
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Sweet cousin j and farewell ’ ‘ O bubole 
world, 

Whose colours in a moment break and 

fly ’ ’ 

Why, who said that? I know not — 
true enough ’ 

[Puts up the papers i all hut the last, 
which falls Exit Pole 
Ahce If Cranmer’s spirit were a 
mocking one, 

And heard these two, there might be 
spoit for him [Aside 

Mary Clarence, they hate me , even 
while I speak 

There lurks a silent daggei, listening 

In some dark closet, some long galleiy, 
drawn, 

And panting for my blood as I go by 
Lady Clarence Nay, Madam, theie 
be loyal papers too, 

And I have often found them 

Mary Find me one ’ 

Lady Clay ence Ay, Madam , but Sir 

Nicholas Heath, the Chancelloi, 

Would see youi Highness 

Mary Wheiefore should I see him^ 
Lady Clarence Well, Madam, he 
may bring you news fiom Philip 
Mary So, Clarence 
Lady Clarence Let me first put 

up yoiii hair , 

It tumbles all abroad 

Maty And the gray dawn 

Of an old age that never will be mine 

Is all the clearer seen No, no , what 
matters ^ 

Forlorn I am, and let me look forlorn 

Enter SiR Nicholas Heath 

Heath I bring your Majesty such 

grievous news 

I grieve to bring it Madam, Calais is 
taken 

Alary AVhat traitor spoke’ Heie, 

let my cousin Pole 

Seize him and burn him foi a Lutheian 
Heath Hei Highness is unwell I 

will retire 

Lady Clay ence Madam, your Chan 

, celldi, Sir Nicholas Heath 


Alayy Sir Nicholas ’ I am stunn’d 
— Nicholas Heath ’ 

Methought some traitor smote me on the 
head 

What said you, my good Lord, that oui 
brave English 

Had sallied out fiom Calais and driven 
back 

The Frenchmen fiom their trenches ’ 
Heath Alas ’ no 

That gateway to the mainland over which 
Our flag hath floated for two hundred 
yeais 

Is Fiance again 

ALary So , but it is not lost — 

Not yet Send out let England as of 
old 

Rise lionhke, strike hard and deep into 
The piey they are rending fiom hei — zy, 
and rend ^ 

The renders too Send out, send out, 
and make 

Musters in all the counties , gather all 
Fiom sixteen years to sixty , collect the 
fleet , 

Let every ciaft that canies sail and gun 
Steer toward Calais Guisnes is not 
taken yet ? 

Heath Guisnes is not taken yet 

ATayy Theie yet is hope 

Heath Ah, Madam, but your people 
are so cold , 

I do much fear that England will not 
caie 

Methinks theie is no manhood left among 
us 

ALayy Send out , I am too weak to 
stii abioad 

Tell my mind to the Council — to the 
Parliament 

Proclaim it to the winds Thou ait cold 
thyself 

To babble of their coldness O would I 
weie 

My fathei for an hour ’ Awmy now — 
Quick ’ [Exit Heath 

I hoped I had served God with all my 
might > 

It seems I have not Ah ' much heresy 
Shelter’d in Calais Saints I have rebuilt 
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Your slirines, set up your broken images, 
Be comfoi table to me Suffer not 
That my bnef reign m England be de- 
famed 

Thro’ all hei angry chronicles hereafter 
By loss of Calais Grant me Calais 
Philip, 

We ha\e made war upon the Holy 
Father 

All for >our sake ^vhat good could come 
of that ? 

Lady Clarence No, Madam, not 
against the Holy Father , 

You did but help King Philip’s wai with 
France, 

Your tioops Mere never down in Italy 
3Iary I am a byw ord Heretic and 

rebel 

Point at me and make meiry Philip 
gone ' 

And Calais gone ’ Time that I weie 
gone too ’ 

Lady Claretice Nay, if the fetid gutter 
had a \oice 

And cried I was not clean, what should 
I care ^ 

Or you, for heretic cries ^ And I behe\e, 
Spite of >our melancholy Sir Nicholas, 
Your England is as loyal as m>self 
Maiy [seeing the payer dropt by Pole) 
There ' there ^ anothei papei ’ Said 
you not 

Many of these \\ ere lo 5 'al ? Shall I try 
If this be one of such ? 

Lady Clarence Let it be, let it be 
God pardon me ’ I have never yet 
found one \_4stde 

Mary [reads] ‘ Your people hate you 
as your husband hates you ’ 
Clarence, Clarence, what have I done ? 
what sin 

Beyond all grace, all paidon^ INIother 
of God, 

Thou knowest never woman meant so 
well, 

And fared so ill in this disastrous woild 
My people hate me and desire my death 
Lady Clarence No, Madam, no 
Mary My husband hates me, and 
desires my death 


Lady Clarence No, Madam ,• these 
aie libels 

Maiy I hate myself, and I desire my 
death 

Lady Claience Long live your 
Majesty ’ Shall Alice sing you 
One of her pleasant songs ? Alice, my 
child, 

Bring us }oui lute (Alice goes) They 
say the gloom of Saul 
Was lighten’d by young Da\id’s harp 

Mary Too young ’ 

And never knew a Philip 

Re ento Alice 

Give me the lute 

He hates me ’ 

[She sings ) 

Hapless doom of woman happ> in betrothing • 
Beauty passes like a breath and love is lost m 
loathing 

Lo^\ , my lute speak lo^v , my lute, bu" say the 
■w orld IS nothing — 

Low, lute, low ' 

Love will ho\er round the flowers when they first 
awaken 

Love will fl> the fallen leaf, and not be over- 
taken , 

Low, my lute ’ oh low, my lute ' we fade and 
are foisaken — 

Low, dear lute, low ' 

Take it awav ’ not low enough for me * 

Alice Your Giace hath a low voice 

Maiy How dare you say it ^ 

Even for that he hates me A low 
voice 

Lost in a wilderness w'here none can 
hear ’ 

A voice of shipwreck on a shoieless sea ’ 
A low voice fiom the dust and fiom the 
grave 

[Sitting on the gi on id) There, am I 

low enough now ? 

Alice Good I ord ’ how grim and 
ghastly looks her Grace, 

With both her knees drawm upward to 
her chin 

There was an old-world tomb beside my 
fathei’s, 
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And this wns open’d, and the dead ^\ele 
found 

Sitting, and m this fashion , she looks a 
coipse 

Enhr Lady Magdalen Dacres 
Lady Magdahn hladam, the Count 
de Feria waits without, 

In hopes to see youi Highness 

Lady Clai ence {pomting to Maiy) Wait 
he must — 

Her tiance again She neither sees noi 
hears, 

And may not speak foi houis 

Lady Magdalen Unhappiest 

Of Queens and wives and women ' 

Alice {in the foregiotmd with Lady 
hlagdalen) And all along 

Of Philip 

Lady Magdalen Not so loud ’ Our 
Claience theie 

Sees evei such an auieole round the 
Queen, 

It gilds the greatest wiongei of her peace, 
Who stands the neaiest to hei 

Ahct Ay, this Philip , 

I used to lo\e the Queen with all my 
heait — 

God help me, but methinks I loi e her less 
For such a dotage upon such a man 
I would I were as tall and strong as y ou 
Lady MagdaLn I seem half shamed 
at times to be so tall 
Alice You aie the stateliest deei in 
all the held — 

Beyond his aim — hut I am small and 
scandalous, 

And lo\e to hear bad tales of Philip 
Lady Magdahn Yhy^ 

I never heard him uttei worse of you 
Than that you weie low statmed 

Alice Does he think 

Low statuie is low natuie, or all women’s 
Low as his own ? 

Lady Magdahn Theie you strike m 
the nail 

This coaiseness is a want of phantasy 
It IS the low man thinks the woman 
low , 

Sin IS too dull to see beyond himself 


Alice Ah, IMagdalen, sin is bold as 
well as dull 
How daied he ? 

Lady Magdalen Stupid soldieis oft 
aie bold 

Poor lads, they see not wdiat the general 
sees, 

A iisk of utter nun I am not 
Beyond his aim, oi was not 
Alice Who^ Not you ^ 

Tell, tell me , save my credit with myself 
Lady Magdalen I never bieathed it 
to a biid in the eaves, 

Would not foi all the stais and maiden 
moon 

Our drooping Queen should know ' In 
Hampton Couit 

My window look’d upon the conidoi , 
And I was robing , — this poor Ihioat of 
mine, ^ 

Barei than I should wish a man to see 
It,— 

^Vhen he w^e speak of diove the window 
back, 

And, like a thief, push’d in Ins loyal 
hand , 

But by God’s pi evidence a good stout staff 
Lay near me , and you know me stiong 
of aim , 

I do believe I lamed his Majesty’s 
For a day or two, tho’, give the Devil 
his due, 

I never found he bore me any spite 
Alice I would she could have wedded 
that pool youth. 

My Lord of Devon — light enough, God 
knows, 

And mixt with Wyatt’s using — and the 
hoy 

Not out of him — but neither cold, coarse, 
ciuel, 

And moie than all — no Spaniaid 

Lady Claience Not so loud 

Lord Devon, girls ’ what aie you whis- 
per mg here ^ 

Alice Piobing an old state secret — 
how it chanced 

That this young Earl w as sent on foreign 
travel, 

Not lost his head 
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Lady Clarence Theie was no pi oof 
against him 

Alice Nay, Madam , did not Gardiner 
intercept 

A letter which the Count de Noailles 
wiote 

To that dead traitor Wyatt, with full proof 
Of Couitenay’s treason ^ What became 
of that ? 

Lady Clarence Some say that Gaidi 
ner, out of love for him, 

Burnt it, and some relate that it was lost 
When Wyatt sack’d the Chancellor’s 
’ house in Southwark 
Let dead things lest 

Alice Ay, and with him who died 
Alone m Italy 

Lady Claience Much changed, I hear, 
put off levity and put graveness on 
The foreign courts report him in his 
manner 

Noble as his young person and old shield 
It might be so — but all is over now , 

He caught a chill in the lagoons of Venice, 
And died in Padua 

Mary [looking up suddenly) Died m 
the tiue faith ^ 

Lady Clarence Ay, Madam, happily 

Mary Happiei he than I 

Lady Magdalen It seems hei Highness 
hath awaken’d Think y ou 
That I might daie to tell her that the 
Count 

Maiy I will see no man hence for 
evermore, 

Saving my confessor and my cousin Pole 

Lady Magdalen It is the Count de 
Feiia, my dear lady 

Mary What Counts 

Lady Magdalen The Count de Feria, 
from his Majesty 
King Philip 

Maiy Philip ’ quick ’ loop up my 
hail ’ 

Throw cushions on that seat, and make 
It throne like 

Arrange my dress — the gorgeous Indian 
shawl 

That Philip brought me m oui happy 
days ' — 

IV 


That coveis all So — am I somewhat 

Queenlike, 

Bride of the mightiest sovereign upon 
earth ? 

Lady Clarence Ay, so your Grace 
would bide a moment yet 
Maiy No, no, he brings a letter 
I may die 

Before I read it Let me see him at once 

Enter Count de Feria [kneels) 

Perm I tiust your Grace is well 
[Aside) How her hand bums ' 
Mary I am not well, but it will 
better me, 

Sii Count, to read the letter which you 
bring 

Etna Madam, I bung no letter 
Maiy How ’ no letter ^ 

Feria His Highness is so vex’d w ith 
strange affairs — 

Maiy That his own wife is no affair 
of his 

Feria Nay, hladam, nay ’ he sends 
his veriest love, 

And says, he will come quickly 

Maiy Doth he, indeed ^ 

You, su, do you remembei wh^tyou said 

When last you came to England ? 

Feria Madam, I brought 

My King’s congratulations , it was hoped 

Your Highness was once more m happy 
state 

To give him an hen male 

Maiy Sir, you said more , 

You said he would come quickly I had 
horses 

On all the road from Dover, day and 
night , 

On all the road from Harwich, night and 

I > 

But the child came not, and the husband 
came not , 

And yet he will come quickly Thou 
hast learnt 

Thy lesson, and I mine There is no 
need 

For Philip so to shame himself again 

Return, 

And tell him that I know he comes no inoie 
c 2 
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lell him at last I know his lo\e is 
dead, 

And that I am in state to bung foith 
death — 

Thou ait commission’d to Elizabeth, 

And not to me ' 

Fej la Mei e compliments and wishes 
But shall I take some message fiom youi 
Giace ? 

Ma}y Tell her to come and close my 
dying eyes, 

And weai my ciown, and dance upon my 
grave 

Rena Then I may say youi Giace 
will see youi sister ^ 

Your Grace is too low spirited An and 
sunshine 

I would we had >oii, Madam, in our waim 
Spam 

You droop in youi dim London 

Ma)y Haae him away ’ 

I sicken of his leadiness 

Lady CIare7ice My Lord Count, 

Her Highness is too ill for colloquy 

Rena [hjieels^ and I isses he} hand) I 
wish her Highness better {Asidt) 
How hei hand bums ' [Exeunt 

SCENE HI —A House near 
London 

Elizabeth, Steward of the House 

HOLD, ArrENDANfS 

Elizabeth There’s half an angel 
wrong’d m your account , 
hlethmks I am all angel, that I beai it 
‘Without more ruffling Cast it o’ei 
again 

Steimid I weie whole dead if I 
wrong’d you, Madam 

[Exit Steward 

AtUndani The Count de Feria, fiom 
the King of Spain 

Ehzabith Ah ’ — let him enter Nay, 
you need not go 

[To hey Ladies 
Remain within the chamber, but apart 
We’ll have no private conference Wei 
come to England ' 


Enter Feria 

Fnia Fair island stai * 

Elizabeth I shine ’ Yfflat else. 

Sir Count ’ 

Rena As far as Fiance, and into 
Philip’s heait 

My King would know if you be fairly 
served, 

And lodged, and treated 

Elizabeth You see the lodging, sir, 

I am well served, and am in everything 

Most loyal and most grateful to the 
Queen 

Rena You should be grateful to my 
master, too 

He spoke of this , and unto him you owe 

That Maiy hath acknowledged you hei 
heir 

Elizabeth No, not to her nor liKn , 
but to the people, 

Who know my right, and love me, as I 
love 

The people ’ whom God aid ’ 

Rena You will be Queen, 

And, were I Philip — 

Elizabeth Wheiefoie pause you — ' 
what ^ 

Rena Nay, but I speak fiom mine 
own self, not him , 

Your royal sister cannot last , your hand 

Will be much coveted ’ What a delicate 
one ’ 

Our Spanish ladies have none such — and 
theie, 

Were you m Spam, this fine fan gossamer 
gold— 

Like sun gilt breathings on a frosty 
dawn — 

That hovel s round youi shouldei — 
Elizabeth Is it so fine ? 

Troth, some have said so 

Rena — would be deemed a miracle 

Elizabeth Y our Philip hath gold haii 

and golden beaid , 

There must be ladies many with Iran like 
mine 

Rena Some few of Gothic blood 
have golden haii. 

But none like yours 
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Ehzab til I am li’^ppy > on appio-v e it 

Feiia But as to Philip and }our 
Giace — considei, — 

If such a one as }ou should match "with 
Spam, 

What hinders but that Spam and England 
join’d, 

Should make the mightiest empire eaith 
has known 

Spam i\ould be England on her seas, and 
England 

Misti ess of the Indies 
El zabeth It may chance, that 

England 

Will be the Mistress of the Indies >et, 

■\\ ithout the help of Spain 

Et7 la Impossible , 

Except you put Spam down 
Wide of the mark ev’n foi a madman’s 
♦ dieam 

Elizabeth Perhaps, but we ha\e 
seamen Count de Feiia, 

I lake it that the King hath spoken to } ou , 
But IS Don Cailos such a goodly match ^ 
Fe7ia Don Cailos, Ivladam, is but 
twehe jeais old 

Ehzabdh Ay, tell the King that I 
will muse upon it , 

He IS my good fiiend, and I would keep 
him so , 

But — he w ould ha% e me Catholic of Rome, 
And that I scaice can be , and, sii, till 
now 

My sistei’s marriage, and my father’s 
marriages, 

Make me full fain to live and die a maid 
But I am much beholden to your King 
Plaie }ou aught else to tell me^ 

Feiia Nothing, Madam, 

Save that methought I gather’d fiom the 
Queen 

That she w ould see your Grace before she 
— died 

Elizabeth God’s death ’ and where 
fore spake you not before ^ 

We dally with our lazy moments here, 
And hers are number’d Horses there, 
without ' 

I am much beholden to the King, your 
master 


M hy did ) ou keep me prating ^ Horses, 
theie * {Exit Elizabeth, tit 
Feiia So fiom a clear sky falls the 
thunderbolt ' 

Don Carlos^ Madam, if jou many 
Philip, 

Then I and he will snafHe jour ‘God’s 
death,’ 

And break your paces m, and make jou 
tame , 

God’s death, foisooth — jou do not know 
King Philip {Exit 

SCENE IV — London Before 1 he 

PALACE 

A light tiuining uitJ m Voices of the 

mgh^ fo SSI Jig 

Fust Is not yon light in the Queen’s 
chamber ^ 

Second Ay , 

They say she’s dy mg 

Fust So lb Caidinal Pole 

May the gieat angels join then wings, 
and make 

Dowm foi then heads to hea\en ' 

Second Amen Come on 

{Exan t 

Two Others 

Fust Theie’s the Queen’s light I 
hear she cannot li\ e 
Second God emse her and hei Legate ' 
Gaidinei burns 

Alieady , but to pay them full in kind, 
The hottest hold in all the devil’s den 
Weie but a soit of wanter , sii, in Guein 
sey, 

I watch’d a woman burn, and in hei 
agony 

The mothei came upon her — a child w^as 
boin — 

And, sii, they huil’d it back into the fire, 
That, being but baptized in fire, the babe 
blight be in fiie for evei Ah, good 
neighboui, 

There should be something fieiierthan fiie 
To yield them their deseits 

First Amen to all 

Your wish, and fuithei 
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A Thud Voice Deserts ’ Amen to 
wliat^ Whose deseits? Youis? You 
have a gold ring on your fingei, and soft 
raiment about your body , and is not the 
woman up yonder sleeping after all she 
has done, in peace and quietness, on a 
soft bed, in a closed room, with light, 
file, physic, tendance , and I have seen 
the true men of Christ lying famine-dead 
by scoies, and under no ceiling but the 
cloud that wept on them, not foi them 
Fitst Friend, tho’ so late, it is not 
safe to preach 

You had best go home What aie you^ 
Third What am I ^ One who cries 
continually with sweat and tears to the 
Loid God that it would please Him out 
of His infinite love to break down all 
kingship and queenship, all piiesthood 
and pielacy , to cancel and abolish all 
bonds of human allegiance, all the magis 
tracy, all the nobles, and all the wealthy , 
and to send us again, according to His 
promise, the one King, the Christ, and 
all things in common, as in the day of the 
fiist church, when Christ Jesus was King 
Fiut If ever I heard a madman, — 
let’s away ’ 

Why, you long-winded Sir, you go 

beyond me 

I pride myself on being moderate 
Good night * Go home Besides, you 
curse so loud. 

The watch will hear you Get you home 
at once \_Exeimt 

SCENE V — London’ A Room in 
THE Palace 

A Gallery on one side The moonlight 
streaming through a range of windows 
on the wall opposite Mary, Lady 
Clarence, Lady Magdalen Dacres, 
Alice Queen pacing the Gallery 
A writing -table in front Queen 
comes to the table and writes and goes 
agaiu^ pacing the Gallery 

Lady Clarence Mine eyes aie dim 
what hath she written ^ lead 


Alice ‘ I am dying, Philip , come to 
me ’ 

Lady Magdalen There — up and down, 
poor lady, up and down 
Alice And how her shadow ciosses 
one by one 

The moonlight casements pattern’d on 
the wall. 

Following hei like her soirow She 
turns again 

[Queen sits and wi ties, and goes again 
Lady Clarence What hath she wntten 
now? 

Alice Nothing , but ‘ come, come, 
come,’ and all awry, 

And blotted by her teais This cannot 
last [Queen returns 

Mary I whistle to the bird has broken 
cage, 

And all in vain \Sittmg do^on 

Calais gone — Guisnes gone, too — and 
Philip gone ’ 

Lady Claience Dear Madam, Philip 
IS but at the wars , 

I cannot doubt but that he comes again , 
And he is with you m a measure still 
I never look’d upon so fan a likeness 
As your gieat King m armour there, his 
hand 

Upon his helmet 

{Pointing to the portrait Philip on 
the wall 

Mary Doth he not look noble ? 

I had heard of him in battle over seas, 
And I would have my warnoi all in arms 
He said it was not courtly to stand 
helmeted 

Before the Queen He had his giacious 
moment, 

Altho’ you’ll not believe me How he 
smiles 

As if he loved me yet ’ 

Lady Clarence And so he does 

Mary He never loved me — nay, he 
could not love me 

It was his father’s policy against France 
I am eleven years older than he, 

Poor boy ’ [JVeeps 

Alice That w^as a lusty boy of twenty 
seven , [Aside 
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Poor enough m God’s grace ^ 

Mary — And all in vain ’ 

The Queen of Scots is married to the 
Dauphin, 

And Charles, the lord of this low world, 

IS gone , 

And all his wais and wisdoms past away, 
And in a moment I shall follow him 
Lady Clarence Nay, dearest Lady, 
see your good physician 
Mary Drugs — but he knows they 
cannot help me — says 
That rest is all — tells me I must not 
think — 

That I must rest — I shall 1 est by and b} 
Catch the wild cat, cage him, and when 
he springs 

And maims himself against the bars, say 
‘ lest’ 

\\*iy, you must kill him if you would | 
have him rest — j 

Dead or alive you cannot make him happ> 
Lady Clarence Your hlajesty has 
hved so puie a life, 

And done such mighty things by Holy 
Church, 

I trust that God will make you happv yet 
Mary What is the strange thing 
happiness ? Sit down heie 
Tell me thine happiest hour 

Lady Clarence I will, if that 

May make your Grace foiget yourself a 
little 

There runs a shallow brook across oui field 
For twenty miles, wheie the black ciow 
flies five, 

And doth so bound and babble all the way 
As if itself were happy It was May-time, 
And I was walking with the man I loved 
I loved him, but I thought I was not loved 
And both were silent, letting the wild 
brook 

Speak foi us — till he stoop’d and g?ther’d 
one 

From out a bed of thick foiget-me nots, 
Look’d hard and sweet at me, and gave 
It me 

I took it, tho’ I did not know I took it, 
And put it in my bosom, and all at once 
I felt his aims about me, and his lips 


Mafy 0 God * I have been too slack, 
too slack , 

Theie are Hot Gospelleis even among 
our guards— 

Nobles we dared not touch We have 
but burnt 

The heretic priest, orkmen, and women 
and children 

Wet, famine, ague, fevei, storm, wieck, 
wrath, — 

We have so play’d the coward , but by 
God’s grace, 

We’ll follow Philip’s leading, and set up 
The Holy Office here — garner the wheat, 
And bum the tares wuth unquenchable fire ’ 
Burn ’ — 

Fie, what a savour’ tell the cooks to close 
The doors of all the offices below 
Latimer ’ 

Sir, we are pii\ ate w ith oui w omen heie — 
E\er a rough, blunt, and uncourtly fel- 
low — 

Thou light a toich that ne\er will go 
out ' 

’Tis out — mine flames Women, the 
Holy Fathei 

Has ta’en the legateship from 0111 cousin 
Pole — 

Was that well done ^ and pooi Pole pines 
of it. 

As I do, to the death I am but a w^oman, 
I have no power — Ah, weak and meek 
old man, 

Seven-fold dishonour’d even in the sight 
Of thine own sectaries — No, no No 
pardon ’ — 

Why that wms false there is the right 
hand still 
Beckons me hence 

Sir, }'OU were burnt for heiesy, not for 
treason. 

Remember that ’ ’twas I and Bonner did 
It, 

And Pole , we aie three to one — Have 
you found mercy there, 

Grant it me heie and see, he smiles and 
goes. 

Gentle as in life 

Alice Madam, who goes ? King 
Philip ? 
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Mmy No, Philip comes and goes, 
hut never goes 
Women, when I am dead, 

Open my heart, and there you will find 
wiitten 

Two names, Philip and Calais , open 
his, — 

So that he have one, — ■ 

You will find Philip only, policy, policy, — 
Av, woise than that — not one hour tiue 
to me ’ 

Foul maggots ciawlmg m a festei’d 
vice f 

Adulterous to the veiy heart of Plell 
Hast thou a knife ^ 

Alice Ay, hladam, but o’ God’s 

mercy — 

Mary Fool, think’st thou I would 
peril mine own soul 

By slaughter of the body ^ I could not, 
gid. 

Not this way — callous with a constant 
stripe, 

Unwoundable The knife ^ 

Alice Take heed, take heed * 

The blade is keen as death 

Maiy This Philip shall not 

Stare in upon me in my haggaidness , 
Old, miseiable, diseased. 

Incapable of children Come thou down 
[Cuts out the pictuie and throus zt doion 
Lie there ( Wails) O God, I ha’' e 
kill’d my Philip ' 

Alice No, 

Madam, you have but cut the canvas out , 
We can replace it 

Mary All is well then , rest — 

I will to rest , he said, I must have rest 
[Cl les of ‘ Elizabeth ’ zn the stuet 
A cry ’ What’s that ? Elizabeth ? revolt ? 
A new Noithumbeiland, another Wyatt ^ 
ril fight it on the threshold of the 
grave 

Lady Clarence Madam, 5.0m royal 
sister comes to see you 
Mary I w ill not see her 
Who knows if Boleyn’s daughter be my 
sister ? 

I will see none e\cept the priest Youi 
aim [To Lady Claience 


O Saint of Aiagon, with that sweet worn 
smile 

Among thy patient wrinkles — Plelp me 
hence [Excunt 

The Priest passes Entei Elizabeth 
and Sir WILLIAM Cecil 
Elizabeth Good counsel youis — 

No one m waiting? still, 
As if the chamberlain weie Death himself ’ 
The room she sleeps in — is not this the 
way ^ 

No, that way there are voices Am I 
too late ^ 

Cecil God guide me lest I lose the 
way [Exit Elizabeth 

Cecil Many points weather’d, many 
perilous ones. 

At last a haibour opens , but theieiii ^ 
Sunk locks — they need fine steeimg — 
much it IS 

To benoi mad, nor bigot — have a mmd — 
Noi let Piiests’ talk, 01 dream of -worlds 
to be, 

Miscolour things about her — sudden 
touches 

For him, or him — sunk rocks , no pas- 
sionate faith — 

But — if let be — balance and compromise , 
Brave, waiy, sane to the heait of her — a 
Tudor 

School’d by the shadow of death — a 
Boleyn, too, 

Glancing across the Tudor — not so well 
Ente) Alice 

Plow is the good Queen now ^ 

Alice Away fi om Philip 

Back in her childhood — prattling to her 
mother 

Of her betrothal to the Fmpeior Chailes, 
And childlike jealous of him again — and 
once 

She thank’d her father sweetly for his 
book 

Against that godless German Ah, those 
days 

Weie happy It was never merry woild 
In England, since the Bible came among 
us 
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Ctcil And who sa}s that^ 

Alice It IS a saying among the 
Catholics 

Cecil It ne\ei will be meriy woild in 
England, 

Till all men ha\e their Bible, iich and 
pool 

Alice The Queen is d}ing, oi you 
dare not say it 

Entei Elizabeih 
Elt%aheth The Qireen is dead 
Cecil Then here she stands ’ niy 
homage 

Elizabeth She knew me, and ac 
knowledged me hei hen, 

Pray’d me to pay hei debts, and keep the 
Faith , 

Then claspt the cioss, and pass’d aw a} 
^ in peace 

I left her lying still and beautiful, 

Moie beautiful than in life Why would 
you \e\ \ ourself, 

Poor sistei ^ Sii, I sweai I have no heart 

To be your Queen To leign is lestless 
fence, 


Tierce, quait, and tiickeiy Peace is w ith 
the dead 

Ilei life was wintei, for her spring was 
nipt 

And she io\ed much pray God she be 
foigu en 

Ctcil Peace w ith the dead, w ho nc\ ei 
weie at peace ^ 

Yet she loved one so much — I needs must 
sa> — 

That never English monaich dying left 

England so little 

Elizabeth But with Cecils aid 

And others, if oui person be seemed 

F 1 om traitoi stabs — vv e vv ill make England 
gieat 

Entci Paget and oAui Lords or the 

Council Sir Ralph Bvgenhul, 

etc 

Lo)d^ God save Elizabeth, the Queen 
of England ’ 

Bagenhall Godsavetl Ciown’ the 
Papacy is no moic 

Paget {aside) Aie we so u^e of that^ 

Acclamation God save the Queen ’ 
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ACT I 

SCENE I — London The King’s 

Palace 

{A c 077 iet seen tin ough the open window ) 

Aldwyth, Gamel, Courtiers talking 
together 

First Coin her Lo ’ there once more 
— this IS the seventh night ’ 

Yon gnmly - glaring, tieble brandish’d 
scorn ge 
Of England ' 

Second Conrtiei Hoirible ^ 

First Cow her Look you, there’s a 

star 

That dances in it as mad with agony ’ 
Thud Couitm Ay, like a spint in 
Hell 'vvho skips and flies 
To light and left, and cannot scape the 
flame 

Second Cowhei Steam’d upwaid 
from the imdescendable 

Abysm 

First Courtief Or floated downward 
fiom the throne 
Of God Almight) 

Aldwyth Gamel, son of Orm, 

^Yhat thinkest thou this means ^ 

Gamel War, my dear lady ’ 

Aldwyth Doth this affiight thee ? 
Gamel Mightily, my dear lady ’ 

A Idwyth Stand by me then, and look 
upon my face, 

Not on the comet 

{Enter MoRCAR ) 

Brother ’ why so pale 
Alorcat It glares in heaven, it flares 
upon the Thames, 

The people are as thick as bees below. 
They hum like bees, — they cannot speak 
— foi awe. 

Look to the skies, then to the rivei, strike 
Their hearts, and hold their babies up to it 
I think that they w ould Molochize them 
too, 

To have the hea\ens clear 

Aldwyth They fright not me 


{Enter Leofwin, aftei him Gurth ) 

Ask thou Lord Leofwin what he thinks 
of this • 

Moicar Lord Leofwin, dost thou 
believe, that these 

Three rods of blood led fire up yonder 
mean 

The doom of England and the wrath of 
Hea\en? 

Bishop of London {passing) Did ye 
not cast with bestial violence 
Our holy Norman bishops down from all 
Then thrones in England ? I alone 
remain 

Why should not Heaven be wroth ? 
Leofwin W ith us, or thee ^ 

Bishop of London Did } e not outlaw 

your archbishop Robert, 

Robert of Jumieges — well nigh muider 
him too ? 

Is there no reason foi the w rath of Heaven ^ 
Leofwin Why then the wiatli of 
Hea\en hath thiee tails, 

The devil only one 

l^Exit Bishop of London 

{Enter Archbishop Stigand ) 

Ask our Archbishop 

Stigand should know the pui*poses of 
Heaven 

Stigand Not I I cannot read the 
face of hea\ en , 

Perhaps our \ines will grow the better for 
it 

Leofwin {laughing) He can but lead 
the king’s face on his coins 
Stigand Ay, ay, }oung lord, time the 
king’s face is powei 
Gw th O father, mock not at a public 
fear, 

But tell us, is this pendent hell in heaven 
A harm to England ^ 

Stigand Ask it of King Edward ’ 
And he may tell thee, / am a harm to 
England 

Old uncanomcal Stigand — ask of mt> 
Who had my pallium from an Antipope ’ 
Not he the man — for in oiu windy world 
What’s up IS faith, what’s down is heresy 
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Our friends, the Normans, holp to shake 
his chair 

I have a Norman fever on me, son. 

And cannot answer sanely What it 
means ^ 

Ask our broad Earl 

\Pointingto Harold, 'who enteis 
Ila) old {seeing Hail, Gamel, 

son of Orm ’ 

Albeit no rolling stone, my good fiiend 
Gamel, 

Thou hast rounded since we met Thy 
life at home 

Is easier than mine here Look ’ am I 
not 

Work-wan, flesh fallen ? 

Gamel Art thou sick, good Eail ? 
Haiold Sick as an autumn swallow 
for a voyage, 

Sick for an idle week of hawk and hound 

Beyond the seas — a change ’ When 
earnest thou hithei ? 

Gamel To day, good Earl 
Eaiold Is the North quiet, Gamel ^ 
Gat?iel Nay, there be muimuis, for 
thy brother bieaks us 

With over taxing — quiet, ay, as yet — 

Nothing as yet 

Haiold Stand by him, mine old 
friend, 

Thou art a gieat voice in Noithmnber- 
land * 

Advise him speak him sweetly, he will 
hear thee 

He IS passionate but honest Stand thou 
by him ' 

Moie talk of this to morrow, if yon weird 
sign 

Not blast us in our dreams — Well, father 
Stigand — ■ 

\To Stigand, who advaftces to Jii}n 
Siigand {pointt7ig to the comet] War 
theie, my son? is that the doom 
of England ? 

Ha) old Why not the doom of all the 
world as well ? 

For all the world sees it as well as Eng 
land 

Ihese meteors came and went before our 
day, 


Not harming any it threatens us no 
more * 

Than Fiench oi Norman AVai ? the 
woist that follows 

Things that seem jeik’d out of the common 
lut 

Of Nature is the hot religious fool, 

Who, seeing wai in heaven, foi heaven’s 
credit 

Makes it on earth but look, where 
Edward draws 

A faint foot hither, leaning upon Tostig 
He hath learnt to love our Tostig much 
of late 

Leofwin And he hath leaint, despite 
the tiger in him, 

To sleek and supple himself to the king’s 
hand 

GiiUh I trust the kingly touch th^t 
cures the evil 

May seive to chaim the tiger out of him 

Leofijotn He hath as much of cat as 
tiger in him 

Oiu Tostig loves the hand and not the 
man 

Haiold Nay ’ Bettei die than he ' 

Entei King, Queen, Tostig 

Edwai d In heaven signs ^ 

Signs upon earth ' signs everywhere ’ 
your Piiestb 

Gioss, worldly, simomacal, unleam’d ' 
They scarce can read then Psalter , and 
your churches 

Uncouth, unhandsome, while in Noiman- 
land 

God speaks thio’ablei voices, as He dwells 
In statelier shiines I say not this, as being 
Half Norman blooded, nor as some ha\e 
held, 

Because I love the Norman better — no, 
But dreading God’s revenge upon this 
realm 

Foi narrowness and coldness and I say 
it 

For the last time perchance, before I go 
Tofind thesw^eet refieshmentof the Saints 
I have lived a life of utter puritj 
I have biulded the gieat chinch of Ploly 
Petei 
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I have wrought miiacles — to God the 
gloiy— 

And miracles will in my name be wrought 
Hereaftei — I have fought the fight and 

go— 

I see the flashing of the gates of peail — 
And It IS well with me, tho’ some of }ou 
Have scorn’d me — ay — but aftei I am 
gone 

Woe, woe to England’ I have had" a 
•vision , 

The se\en sleepers in the cave at Ephesus 
Have turn’d from light to left 

Harold most dear hlastei, 

What matters^ let them turn from left 
to light 

.And sleep again 

Tostig Too hardy with thy Ling ’ 
Aj^fe of player and fasting well may see 
Deeper into the mysteries of heav en 
Than thou, good brothei 

Aldwyth {audi) Sees he into thine. 

That thou wmuldst ha^ e his promise foi 
the Cl own ^ 

Ed'h.md Tostig sajs true, my son, 
thou art too hard, 

Not stagger’d by this ominous earth and 
heav en 

But heaven and eaith aie threads of the 
same loom, 

Play into one another, and weave the web 
That may confound thee )et 
Haiold Nay, I trust not, 

For I have seived thee long and honestly 
Edwai d I know it, son , I am not 
thankless thou 

Hast broken all my foes, lighten’d for me 
The weight of this poor crown, and left 
me time 

x\nd peace foi prayei to gam a better one 
Iwelve years of service ’ England loves 
thee for it 

Thou art the man to rule hei ’ 

Aldwyth {aside) So, not Tostig' 

Haiold And after those twelve years 
a boon, my king, 

Respite, a holiday thyself wast wont 
To love the chase thy leav e to set my feet 
On board, and hunt and hawk beyond 
the seas ’ 


Edwai d What with this flaming 
honor overhead^ 

Haiold Well, when it passes then 

Edwai d Ay if it pass 

Go not to Noimandy — go not to Nor- 
mandy 

HafOld And wherefore not, my king, 
to Noimandy^ 

Is not my brother Wulfnoth hostage there 
For my dead father’s loyalty to thce^ 

I pray thee, let me hence and bi mg him 
home 

Edwai d Not thee, my son some 
other messenger 

Haiold And why not me, my loid, 
to Normandy^ 

Is not the Nomian Count thy friend and 
mine ^ 

Edwai d I pi a} thee, do not go to 
Normandy 

Ha/ old Because my father drove the 
Noimans out 

Of England ? — That w as many a summer 
gone — 

Forgotten and forgiven by them and thee 

Edwai d Flarold, I will not yield 
thee leave to go 

Haiold Why then to Flanders I 
will luvvk and hunt 
In Flanders 

Edzoaid Be there not fan woods and 
fields 

In England^ Wilful, wilful Go — the 

Saints, 

Pilot and prosper all thy wandeimg out 
And homew aid Tostig, I am faint agiin 
bon Harold, I will in and pray for thee 
\Exit, leaning Oti Tostig, ai d 
followed hy btigand, Ivloicai, and 
Courtiers 

Haiold What lies upon the mind of 
our good king 

That he should haip this way on 
Noimandy ^ 

Queen Brothei, the king is wiser 
than he seems , 

And Tostig knows it , Tostig loves the 
king 

Haiold And love should know , and 
— be the king so wise, — 
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Then Tostig too were wiser than he seems 
I love the man but not his phantasies, 

{Re-mter Tostig ) 

Well, brother. 

When didst thou heai from thy North- 
umbria ^ 

Tostig When did I hear aught but 
this ‘ When ’ fiom thee ? 

Leave me alone, brother, with my 
Northumbria 

She IS my mistress, let me look to hei ’ 
The King hath made me Earl , make me 
not fool ’ 

Nor make the King a fool, who made 
me Eail ’ 

Harold No, Tostig— lest I make 
myself a fool 

AVho made the King who made thee, 
make thee Eail 

Tostig Why chafe me then^ Thou 
knowest I soon go wild 

Gurth Come, come ’ as yet thou art 
not gone so wild 

But thou canst heai the best and wisest 
of us 

Hal old So says old Gurth, not I 
yet hear ’ thine eaildom, 

Tostig, hath been a kingdom Their old 
Clown 

Is yet a force among them, a sun set 
But leaving light enough for Alfgar’s house 
To strike thee down by — nay, this ghastly 
glare 

May heat their fancies 

Tostig My most worthy brother, 
Thou art the quietest man in all the world — 
Ay, ay and wise in peace and great m wai — 
Pray God the people choose thee foi 
then king ’ 

But all the pow ers of the house of Godwin 
Aie not enframed m thee 

Haiold Thank the Saints, no ’ 

But thou hast drain’d them shallow by 
thy tolls, 

And thou art ever here about the King 
Thine absence well may seem a want of 
care 

Cling to their love , for, now the sons of 
Godwin 


Sit topmost m the held of England, envy, 
Like the lough bear beneath the tree, 
good hi other, 

Waits till the man let go 

Tostig Good counsel tiuly f 

I heaid from my Noithumbria yesterday 
Harold How goes it then with thy 
N orthumbria ? W ell > 

Tostig And wouldst thou that it went 
aught else than well? 

Harold I would it went as well as 
with mine earldom, 

Leofwin’s and Gurth’s 

Tostig Ye govern milder men 

Gurth We have made them milder 
by just government 
Tostig Ay, ever give yourselves your 
own good word 

Leofwm An honest gift, hy all the 
Saints, if giver ^ 

And taker be but honest ’ but they bribe 
Each other, and so often, an honest world 
Will not believe them 

Harold I may tell thee, Tostig, 

I heard from thy Northumberland to day 
Tostig From spies of thine to spy 
my nakedness 
In my pooi Noith ’ 

Hafold There is a movement there, 
A blind one — nothing yet 

Tostig Crush it at once 

With all the power I have ’ — I must — I 
will ’ — 

Crush it half born’ Fool stilP oi wis- 
dom there, 

My wise head-shaking Harold > 

Harold Make not thou 

The nothing something Wisdom when 
in power 

And wisest, should not frown as -.Power, 
but smile 

As kindness, watching all, till the true 
must 

Shall make her strike as Power but 
when to strike — 

O Tostig, O deal brother — If they prance, 
Rem m, not lash them, lest they rear and 
mn 

And break both neck and axle 

Tostig Good again ’ 
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Good counsel tho’ scarce needed Pour 
not water 

In the full vessel lunnmg out at top 
To swamp the house 

Leofwin Nor thou be a wild thing 
Out of the waste, to turn and bite the 
hand 

Would help thee from the tiap 

Tostig Thou playest in tune 

Leofivtn To the deaf adder thee, that 
wilt not dance 
However wisely charm’d 

Tostig No more, no moie ’ 

Gui th I hkewise cry ‘ no more ’ | 

Unwholesome talk 

Por Godwin’s house ’ Leofwm, thou 
hast a tongue ’ 

"Tostig, thou look’st as thou wouldst 
spring upon him 

St^ Olaf, not while I am by’ Come, 
come, 

Join hands, let brethien dwell in imitv , 
Let kith and km stand close as oui 
shield wall. 

Who breaks us then ? I say, thou hast 
a tongue, 

And Tostig IS not stout enough to bear it 
Vex him not, Leofwin 

Tostig No, I am not vext, — 

, Altho’ ye seek to vex me, one and all 
I have to make report of my good earldom 
To the good king who gave it — not to 
you — 

Not any of you — I am not vext at all 
Harold The king the king is ever 
at his prayers , 

In all that handles matter of the state 
I am the king 

Tosiig That shalt thou never be 
If I can thwart thee 

Haiold Biothei, hi other’ 

Tostig Away ’ 

\Extt Tostig 

Qiiten Spite of this grisly star ye 
thiee must gall 
Poor Tostig 

Leofwin Tostig, sister, galls himself , 
He cannot smell a rose but pncks his nose 
Against the thorn, and rails against the 
rose 


Queen I am the only lose of all the 
stock 

That never thorn’d him , Edward loves 
him, so 

Ye hate him Harold alwm>s hated him 
Why — how they fought when boys — and, 
Holy Mary ’ 

How Harold used to beat him ’ 

Hay old Why, bo>s will fight 

Leofwin would often fight me, and I beat 
him 

Even old Guith would fight I had 
much ado 

To hold mine own against old Guith 
Old Gurth, 

We fought like great states for grave 
cause , but Tostig — 

On a sudden — at a something — foi a 
nothing — 

The boy would fist me hard, and when 
we fought 

I conquer’d, and he loved me none the less, 
Till thou wouldst get him all apait, and 
tell him 

That where he was but worsted, he was 
wrong’d 

Ah ’ thou hast taught the king to spoil 
him too , 

Now the spoilt child swm^s both Take 
heed, take heed , 

Thou art the Queen , ye are boy and girl 
no more 

Side not with Tostig m any violence. 
Lest thou be sideways guilty of the 
violence 

Queen Come fall not foul on me I 
leave thee, brother 

Haiold Nay, my good sister — 
[Exeunt Queen, Haiold, Gurth, and 
Leofwin 

Aldwyth Gamel, son of Orra, 

\Vhat thinkest thou this means ^ 

[Pointing to the comtf 

Gamel Wai, my dear lady. 

War, waste, plague, famine, all maligm 
ties 

Aldwyth It means the fall of Tostig 
from his eaildom 

Gamel That were too small a matter 
for a comet ’ 
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Aldlifyth It means the lifting of the 
house of Alfgn 

Ga7nel Too small ’ a comet would 
not show for that ' 

Aldwyth Not small for thee, if thou 
caiist compass it 
Game! Thy love ^ 

A/dwyAi As much as I can give 

thee, man , 

This Tostig IS, or like to be, a tyrant , 
Stir up thy people oust him ’ 

Game/ And thy love ^ 

Aldwyth As much as thou canst bear 
Game/ I can bear all, 

And not be giddy 

Aldwytfi Nomoienow to monow 

SCENE II — In the Garden The 
King’s House near London 
Sunset 

Edith Mad foi thy mate, passionate 
nightingale 

I love thee for it — ay, but stay a moment , 
Ht can but stay a moment he is going 
I fain would heai him coming ’ , near 

me near, 

Somewhere — To draw him neaiei with a 
chaim 

Like thine to thine 

{Singmg) 

Love IS come wnth a song and a smile, 
Welcome Lo\ e with a smile and a 
song 

Love can stay but a little while 
Why cannot he stay? They call him 
away 

Ye do him wrong, ye do him wiong , 
Lo\e will stay foi a whole life long 

Entef Harold 

Hat old The nightingales at Havenng- 
in-the bower 

Sang out their loves so loud, that 
Edw aid’s prayeis 

Weie deafen’d and he pray’d them dumb, 
and thus 

I dumb thee too, m> wungless nightingale ’ 
\Khssing hej 


Edith Thou art my music ' Would 
their wings were mine 
To follow thee to Flanders ’ Must thou 
go^ 

Harold Not must, but will It is 
I but for one moon 

! Edith Leaving so many foes in 
Edwaid’s hall 

To league against thy weal 1 he Lady 

Aldwyth 

Was heie to day, and when she touch’d 
on thee, 

She stammer’d m hei hate, I am suie 
she hates thee, 

Pants for thy blood 

Ha) old Well, I have given her 

cause — 

I fear no w^oman 

Edith Plate not one who felt 

Some pity foi thy hatei ' I am sure ^ 
Hei morning wanted sunlight, she so 
praised 

The convent and lone life — within the 
pale — 

Beyond the passion N ay — she held with 
Edwmid, 

At least methought she held wath holy 
Edw aid, 

That maiiiage was half sm 
Haiold A lesson woith 

Finger and thumb — thus {snaps his 
fingc7s) And my answci to it — 
See heie — an intei woven H and E ’ 
Take thou this img , I will demand his 
ward 

From Edwaid w^hen I come again Ay, 
would she ^ 

She to shut up my blossom in the daik ’ 
Thou art ?;r;j/nun, thy cloister in mine arms 
Edith {iaJmig the 7 mg') Yea, but 
Earl Tostig — 

Hai old That’s a truei feai ' 

For if the North take hie, I should be back , 
I shall be, soon enough 

Edith Ay, but last night 

An evil dream that evei came and went — 
Harold A gnat that vexl thy pillow ’ 
Had I been by, 

I would have spoil’ d his hoin My girl, 

I whatw^asit? 
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Edith Oh ’ thit thoa weit not going ’ 
Foi so niethought it was oiii marriage 
mom, 

And while w^e stood togethei, a dead man 
Rose fiom behind the altii, tore away 
hly mairiage ring, and lent my bridal \cil , 
And then I turn’d, and saw the church 
all fill’d 

AVith dead men upright fiom their giaves, 
and all 

The dead men made at thee to murder 
thee, 

But thou didst back thyself against a 
pillar. 

And stake among them with thy battle 
a<e — 

Theie, w^hat a dream ’ 

Hm old Well, w^eil — a dream — 

no more ’ 

"^Edith Did not Hea\en speak to men 
in di earns ot old ^ 

Ilaiold Ay — w^ell — of old I tell 

thee what, my child , 

Thou hast mislead this meny dream of 
thine, 

Taken the lifted pillais of the w'ood 
For smooth stone columns of the sane 
tuary, 

The shadows of a hundied fat dead deer 
Foi dead men’s ghosts Tiue, that the 
battle axe 

Was out of place, it should ha^c been 
the bow — 

Come, thou shalt dream no moie such 
dreams , I sw eai it, 

By mine own ejes — and these two sap 
phires — these 

Twin lubies, that aie amulets against all 
The kisses of all kind of womankind 
In Flanders, till the sea shall roll me back 
To tumble at thy feet 

Edith That would but shame me, 
Rather than make me vain The sea ma> 
roll 

Sand, shingle, shoie weed, not the living 
rock 

Which guards the land 

Haiold Except it be a soft one. 

And undereaten to the fall hline 
amulet 


This last upon thine e\elids, to 

shut in 

A happier dream Sleep, sleep, and thou 
shalt see 

My grayhounds fleeting like a beam of 
light, 

And hear my peiegiine and her bells m 
hea\ en , 

And othei bells on earth, which jet aie 
heaven’s , 

Guess what they be 

Edith He cannot guess who knows 

Faiewell, my lung 

Ha? old !Not yet, but then — my queen 
[E^oiiiit 

E?ite? ALDtviTH Lo?n the tlucld 
Aldwyth The kiss that chaims thine 
ejehds into sleep. 

Will hold mine w aking Hate him ^ I 
could lov e him 

Moie, tenfold, than this feaiful child can 
do, 

Giitfyth I hated why not hate the foe 

Of England^ Guff} th when I saw him 
flee, 

Chased deei like up his mountains, all 
the blood 

That should hav e onl y pulsed foi Giift) th, 
beat 

Foi his pursuer I love him or think I 
love him 

If he weie King of England, I his queen, 

I might be suie of it Kay, I do love 
him — 

She must be cloister’d somehow, lest the 
king 

Should yield his waid to Harold’s will 
What haim'^* 

She hath but blood enough to liv e, not 
love — 

When Haiold goes and Tostig, shall I 
play 

The ciaftiei Tostig with him ^ fawn upon 
him ^ 

Chime in with alP ‘ O thou moie samt 
than king ’’ 

And that weie true enough ‘ O blessed 
relics ’ ’ 

‘ 0 Holy Petei ' ’ If he found me thus, 
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Haiold might hate me , he is bioad and 
honest, 

Breathing an easy gladness » . . not 
like Aldwyth 

For which I strangely love him Should 
not England 

Love Aldwyth, if she stay the feuds that 
part 

The sons of Godwin from the sons of 
Alfgai 

By such a niariTing^ Courage, noble 
Aldwyth ’ 

Let all thy people bless thee ’ 

Our wild Tostig, 
Edwaid hath made him Eail he would 
be king — 

The dog that snapt the shadow, dropt the 
bone — 

I tiust he may do well, this Gamel, whom 
I play upon, that he may play the note 
Whereat the dog shall howl and run, and 
Harold 

Hear the king’s music, all alone with him, 
Pronounced his heir of England 
I see the goal and half the way to it — 
Peace lover is oui Harold for the sake 
Of England’s wholeness — so — to shake 
the North 

With earthquake and disiuption — some 
division — 

Then fling mine own fair person m the gap 
A sacrifice to Harold, a peace offering, 

A scape-goat marriage — all the sms of 
both 

The houses on mine head — then a fair life 
And bless the Queen of England 

Morcar {coming fi om the thicket) Art 

thou assuied 

By this, that Haiold loves but Edith ^ 
Aldwyth Morcai ’ 

Why creep’st thou like a timorous beast 
of prey 

Out of the bush by night ^ 

Morcm I follow’d thee 

Aldwyth Follow my lead, and I will 
make thee earl 
Morcar What lead then ? 

Aldwyth Thou shalt flash it secretly 
Among the good Northumbrian folk, 
that I — 


That Harold loves me — yea, and piesently 
That I and Harold aie betroth’d — and 
last — 

Perchance that Harold wrongs me , tho’ 
I would not 

That it should come to that 

Morcai I will both flash 

And thundei for thee 

Aldwyth I said ^ secretly , ’ 

It is the flash that murders, the pooi 
thunder 

Never harm’d head 

Afoi car But thunder may bring down 
That which the flash hath stricken 
Aldwyth Down with Tostig ’ 

That first of all — And when doth Haiold 
go^ 

Morcar To moiiow — first to Bosham, 
then to Flanders 

Aldwyth Not to come back fill 
Tostig shall have shown 
And redden’d with his people’s blood tlie 
teeth 

That shall be bioken by us — yea, and 
thou 

Chan’d in his place Good night, and 
dieam thyself 

Their chosen Eail [Exit Aldwyth 
Morcar Earl first, and aftei that 
Who knows I may not dream myself then 
king ’ 


ACT II 

SCENE I — Seashore Poisthieu 
Nighi 

Harold and his Men, wrecked 

Haiold Friends, in that last mhos 
pitable plunge 

Our boat hath burst her ribs , but ouis 
aie whole , 

I have but bark’d my hands 
Attendant I dug mine into 

My old fast friend the shore, and clinging 
thus 

Felt the remorseless outdraught of the 
deep 

Haul like a great stiong fellow at my legs, 
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And then I lose and ran The blast that 
came 

So suddenly hath fahen as suddenly — 
Put thou the comet and this blast to 
gether — 

Hai old Put thou thyself and mother- 
wit togethei 
Be not a fool ' 

Fisheimen 'ioitJi iofches, PIarold 
going tip to one of them Rolf ) 

Wicked sea will o’ the wisp ’ 
Wolf of the shoie ’ dog, with thy lying 
lights 

Thou hast betia}'’d us on these locks of 
thine ’ 

Rolf A}-, but thou best as loud as the 
' black heiriiig pond behind thee We be 
fisheimen , I came to see after my nets 
^latold To diag us into them 
Fishermen? de\ils ’ 

"Who, while }e fish foi men with your 
false files, 

Let the gi eat De-i il fish foi > oiu ow n souls 
liof Kay then, we be hkei the blessed 
Apostles, z'Z/tj/ weie fisheis ofmen, Father 
Jean says 

Hat old I hid hefei that the fish had 
swallowed me, 

Like Jonah, than have knowm theie w^ere 
such devils 
What’s to be done ? 

[To his Men — goes apatt loiiJi them 
Fishci man Rolf, what fish did swallow 
Jonah? 

Rolf A whale ’ 

Fishei tnan Then a wdiale to a whelk 
we ha\e swallowed the King of England 
I saw him ovei theie Look thee, Rolf, 
when I was down in the fe\er, slu was 
down with the hungei, and thou didst 
stand by her and give her th> crabs, and 
set her up again, till now, by the patient 
Saints, she’s as crabb’d as e\ei 

Rolf And I’ll give hei my ci abs again, 
when thou ait down again 

Fisherman I thank thee, Rolf Run 
thou to Count Guy , he is haid at hand 
Tell him what hath crept into our cieel, 
and he wall fee thee as fieely as he will 


wiendi this oiitlandti’s lansom out of 
him — and why not? foi what right had 
he to get himself wrecked on anotnti 
man s land ? 

Rolf Thou ait the human hcaitedest, 
Chiistian-chaiitiest of all ciab catcheis 
Shaie and shaie alike ’ [Exit 

Hai old [to Fisherman) Fellow’’, dost 
thou catch crabs ? 

Fishennaa As few as I may in a 
wind, and less than I would in a calm 
Ay' 

Hai old I ha\ e a mind that thou shalt 
catch no more 
Fislu) man How^ ? 

Hai old I ha\ e a mind to brain thee 
with mine a\e 

Fish tt man A), do, do, and oui gieat 
Count ciab will make kis mppeis meet 
m thine heart , he’ll sw eat it out of thee, 
he 11 sw eat it out of thee Look, he’s 
here ’ He’ll speak foi himself ' Hold 
thine own, if thou canst ’ 

Enid Gut, Count or Ponthieu 
Jin old Guy, Count of Ponthieu ? 
Guy Hai old, Eail of Wessev ’ 

Ha, old Th} \illams with then lying 
lights ha\e wreck d us ' 

Guy Art thou not Earl of Wesse\? 
Hai old In mine eaildom 

A nun may hang gold biacelets on a 
bush, 

And lea\ e them foi a >eai, and coming 
back 

Find them again 

Guy Thou ait a mighty man 

In thine own earldom * 

Hai old eie such miiideious liais 

In Wessex — if I caught them, the} should 
hang 

Cliff gibbeted for sea maiks , oui sea mew 
Winging then only wail ' 

Guy Ay, but my men 

Hold that the shipwaeckt are accuised of 
God , — 

What hindeis me to hold with mine own 
men ? 

Hai old The Christian manhood of 

the man who reigns ’ 
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Guy Ay, lave thy worst, but in our 
oubliettes 

Thou shalt oi rot or lansotn Hale him 
hence ’ [To one of kts Attendants 
Fly thou to William , tell him we have 
Haioid 


SCENE II — Bayeux Palace 
Count William and^iiJAAM Malet 

Wtlham We hold oui Saxon wood- 
cock in the springe, 

But he begins to flutter As I think 
He was thine host m England when I 
went 

To visit Edward 

Malet Yea, and there, my lord, 

To make allowance for their rougher 
fashions, 

I found him all a noble host should be 

Wtlham Thou art his friend thou 
know’st my claim on England 
Thro’ Edwaid’-s promise ve ha-ve him 
in the toils 

And it were well, if thou shouldst let him 
feel, 

How dense a fold of danger nets him 
round, 

So that he bristle himself against my 
will 

Malet What would I do, mydord, if 
I were you ^ 

William What wouldst thou do ^ 

Malet My lord, he is thy guest 

Wtlham Nay, by the splendoui of 
God, no guest of mine 
He came not to see me, had past me by 
To hunt and hawk elsewhere, save for 
the fate 

Which hunted him when that un-Saxon 
blast, 

And bolts of thunder moulded in high 
heaven 

To serve the Noiman puipose, drave and 
crack’d 

His boat on Ponthieu beach , where our 
fnend Guy 

Had wning his ransom fiom him by the 
rack, 


But that I stept between and purchased 
him, 

Translating his captivity from Guy 
To mine own health at Bayeux, where he 
sits 

My ransom’d prisoner 

Malet Well, if not with gold, 

With golden deeds and iron strokes that 
brought 

Thy war with Biittany to a goodlier close 
Than else had been, he paid his ransom 
back 

Wtlham So that hencefoith they are 
not like to league 
With Haiold against me 

Malet A marvel, how 

He from the liquid sands of Coesnon 
Haled thy shoie swallow’d, armour’d 
Noimans up 
To fight for thee again ^ 

Wtlham Perchance against 

Their saver, save thou save him from 
himself 

Malet But I should let him home 
again, my lord 

Wtlham Simple ' let fly the bud 
within the hand, 

To catch the bird again within the bush ’ 
No 

Smooth thou my way, before he clash 
with me , 

I want his voice in England for the 
crown, 

I V ant thy voice with him to bring him 
round , 

And being brave he must be subtly cow’d, 
And being truthful wrought upon to swear 
Vows that he daie not break England 
our own 

Thro’ Harold’s help, he shall be my dear 
fnend 

As well as thine, and thou thyself shalt 
have 

Laige lordship there of landsand teiritory 
Malet I knew thy purpose , he and 
Wulfnoth nevei 

Have met, except in public , shall they 
meet 

In pnvate^ I have often talk’d with 
1 Wulfnoth, 
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And stuff’d the hoy with fears that these 
may act 

On Haiold when they meet 

William Then let them meet ’ 

Malet I can but love this noble^ 
honest Haiold 

William Love him ’ why not ? thine 
IS a loving office, 

I have commission’d thee to save the 
man 

Help the good ship, showing the sunken 
rock, 

Or he IS wreckt for evei 

'in/ei William Rufus 

William Rufus Father 

William Well, boy 

“ William Rufus They have taken 
away the toy thou gavest me, 

The'Norman knight 

William Why, boy ? 

William Rufus Because I bioke 

The horse’s leg — it was mine own to 

break , 

I like to have my toys, and break them too 
William Well, thou shalt have 

another Norman knight ' 

William Rufus And may I break his 
legs^ 

William Yea, — get thee gone ’ 

William Rufus I’ll tell them I have 
had my way with thee \Exif 
Malet I nevei knew thee check thy 
will for ought 

Save for the prattling of thy little ones 
William Who shall be kings of 

England I am heir 

Of England by the promise of her king 
Malet But theie the great Assembly 
choose their king, 

The choice of England is the voice of 
England 

William I will be king of England 
by the laws. 

The choice, and voice of England 

Malet Can that be ? 

William The voice of any people is 
the sword 

That guaids them, oi the swoid that beats 
them down 


Here comes the would be what I will 
be kinglike 

Tho’ scaice at ease , for, save our meshes 
break, 

More kmglike he than like to piove a 
king 

{Enter Harold, musing, 'uith Ins eyes 
on the ground ) 

He sees me not — and yet he dreams of 
me 

Earl, wilt thou fly my falcons this fair 
day ^ 

They aie of the best, strong- wing’d against 
the wind 

Harold {looking up suddtnly, having 
caught hut the last word) Winch 
way does it blow ? 

William Blowing for England, ha ^ 
Not yet Thou hast not learnt thy 
quarters heie 

The winds so cross and jostle among 
these towers 

Harold Count of the Normans, thou 
hast ransom’d us. 

Maintain’d, and entertain’d us royally ’ 
William And thou for us hast fought 
as loyally. 

Which hinds us friendship fast foi e\ei ' 
Harold Good ' 

But lest we turn the scale of courtesy 
By too much pressure on it, I would 
fain. 

Since thou hast promised Wulfnoth home 
with us. 

Be home again with Wulfnoth 

William Stay — as yet 

Thou hast but seen how Noiman bands 
can strike, 

But walk’d our Norman field, scarce 
touch’d or tasted 
The splendouis of our Court 

Hai old I am in no mood 

I should be as the shadow of a cloud 
Crossing your light 

William Nay, lest a week or tw^’o, 
And we will fill thee full of Norman sun, 
And send thee back among thine island 
mists 

Y ith laughter 
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Haiold Count, I thank thee, but 
had rathei 

Bieathe the fzce wind from off our Sa\on 
downs, 

Tho’ charged with all the wet of all the 
west 

William Why if thou w ilt, so let it 
be — thou shalt 

That weie a gi aceless hospitality 
To chain the fiee guest to the banquet 
boaid , 

To monow we will iide with thee to 
' Haifleui, 

And see thee shipt, and pray in thy behalf 
Foi happier honiewaid winds than that 
which Clack’d 

Thy bark at Ponthieu, — yet to us, in faith, 
A happy one — wheieby w^e came to know 
Thy valoui and thy \alue, noble eail 
Ay, and pei chance a happy one for thee. 
Provided — I will go wuth thee to moi 
low — 

Nay — hut there be conditions, easy ones, 
feo thou, fair fiiend, w ill take them easily 

Enia Page 

Page My loid, there is a post fiom 
o\er seas 

With news for thee \Extt Page 

William Come, Malet, let us heai ' 
\ExLunt Count William and Malet 
Ilai old Conditions ^ What condi- 
tions ^ pay him back 
His lansom^ ‘easy’ — that were easy — 
nay — 

No money lovei he ’ W^hat said the 
King ^ 

‘I pi ay you do not go to Normandv ’ 
And fate hath blown me liithei, bound 
me too 

With bittei obligation to the Count — 
na\e I not fought it out ^ W’'hat did he 
mean ? 

Theie lodged a gleaming grimness in his 
eyes, 

Ga\e his shorn smile the he The walls 
oppiess me, 

And yon huge keep that hmdeis half the 
heaven 

Free air ’ fiee field ^ 


l^Lovts io ^0 out A hlan at aims 
follows him 

dial old {to thi, Man-at arms) I need 
thee not Why dost thou follow 
me ^ 

Alan at amis I haie the Count’s 
commands to follow thee 
Hai old What then ^ Am I in danger 
in this court t 

Man at af ms I cannot tell I ha\ e 
the Count’s commands 
Harold Stand out of earshot then, 
and keep me still 
In eyesjiot ^ 

Man at amis Yea, loid ilaiold 
\Withdi aws 

JLaiold And aim’d men 

E\ er keep watch beside my chamber dooiy 
And if I walk within the lonely wood, 
Theie is an aim’d man evei glides belrnd ' 

{Enter Malet } 

W^hy am I follow’d, haunted, harass’d, 
watch’d ^ 

See yonder ' 

{Pointing to tilt Man at aims 
Malet ’Tis the good Count’s caie foi 
thee ' 

The Normans love thee not, noi thou the 
Normans, 

Or — so they deem 

Ha) old But wherefoie is the wind, 
Which way soever the vane anow swing, 
Not evei fan foi England ^ Why but 
now 

He said (thou heardst him) that I must 
not hence 
Save on conditions 

Alalet So in tiuth he said 

Ilaiold Malet, thy mother was an 
Englishwoman , 

The^e somewheie heats an English pulse 
in thee ' 

Malet Well — for my mothei’s sake 
I love yoiu England, 

But foi my fathei I love Noimandy 
Haiold Speak foi thy mothei’s sake, 
and tell me tiue 

Malet Then foi my mothei’s sake, 
and England’s sake 
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That siiffeis in the daily want of thee, 
Obey the Count’s conditions, my good 
fiiend 

Ha 7 old How, Malet, if they be not 
honouiable * 

Malet Seem to obey them 
Ilafold Btttci die than lie ’ 

Malet Choose theiefoie whethei thou 
w lit ha\ e thy conscience 
White as a maiden’s hand, or whether 
England 

Be shatter’d into fiagments 

IlafOld News from England^ 

Male-L^ Moicai and Edwin have stin’d 
up the Thanes 

Against thy brothel Tostig’s go\einance , 
And all the Noith of Humber ib one 
stoim 

Haiold I should be theie, Malet, I 
should be there ' 

Maid And Tostig in his own hall 
on suspicion 

Blath massacred the Thane that was his 
guest, 

Gamel, the son of Orm and thcie be moie 
As villainously slam 

Ha^o^d The wolf ^ the beast ’ 

111 news foi guests, ha, Malet ' Moie ^ 
Mhat moie^ 

\\ hat do they say ? did Edwmrd know of 
this ^ 

Maid They say, his wife was know 
ing and abetting 

Hat old They say, his wnfe ’ — To 
mairy and have no husband 
Makes the wife fool My God, I should 
be there 

I’ll hack my way to the sea '• 

Malet ihou canst not, Haiold , 

Our Duke is all between thee and the 
sea, 

Our Duke is all about thee like a God , 
All passes block’d Obey him, speak 
him fail, 

For he is only debonair to those 
That follow^ wheie he leads, but stark as 
death 

To those that cioss him > — Look thou, 
heie is Wulfnoth ' 

I leave thee to thy talk with him alone , 


Flow w^an, poor lad ’ how' sick and sad 
for home * [Exit Malet 

Haiold Go not to Noi 

mandy — go not to Noimandy ' 

{Enicf Wl/LF^OTH ) 

Pool bi other ’ still a hostage ’ 

Wulfnoth Yea, and I 

Shall see the dew 3 kiss of dawn no more 
Make blush the maiden-white of oui tall 
clitfs, 

Noi mark the sea bud louse himself and 
ho\ei 

Above the windy iipple, and fill the sky 
With fiee sea laughtei — ne\ei — sa\e 
indeed 

Ihou canst make yield this non mooded 
Duke 
To let me go 

Ha>old Wh}^, bi other, so he will , 

But on conditions Canst thou guess at 
them ^ 

Wnlpioth Diaw neaier, — I was m 
the coindoi, 

I saw him coming with his bi other Odo 
The Bayeu\ bidiop, and I hid 1113 self 
Hat old The3 did thee wuong who 
made thee hostage , thou 
Wast e\ei feaiful 

Walfnoih And he spoke — I 

heaid him — 

^ This Harold is not of the royal blood, 
Can ha\e no light to the ciown,’ and 
Odo said, 

‘ Thine is the rght, foi thine the might , 
he is here, 

And yondei is thy keep ’ 

Haiold No, Wulfnoth, no 

Wulfnoth And William laugh’d and 
swoie that might was right, 

Far as he knew' m this poor woild of 
ouis — 

‘Many, the Saints must go along with 
us, 

And, brother, we wall find a way,’ said 
he— 

Yea, yea, he w'ould be king of England 
Haiold Nevei ' 

Wnlfnoth Yea, but thou must not this 
w'ay answer him 
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Harold Is it not better stiil to speak 
the truth ? 

Wulfnoth Not heie, or thou wilt 
nevei hence nor I 

For in the racing toward this golden goal 
He turns not right oi left, but tiamples 
flat 

Whatever thwarts him , hast thou never 
heard 

His savagely at Alen9on, — the town 
Hung out raw hides along their walls, 
and cued 

‘ Woilv for the tanner ’ 

Harold That had anger’d me 

Had I been Whlliam 

Wulfnoth Nay, but he had prisoners, 
He tore their eyes out, sliced their hands 
away, 

And dung them sti earning o’er the battle- 
ments 

Upon the heads of those who walk’d 
within — 

O speak him fair, Harold, for thine own 
sake 

Harold Your Welshman says, ‘ The 
Truth against the World,’ 

Much more the truth against myself 

Wulfnoth Thyself^ 

But for my sake, oh brother ’ oh * for 
my sake ’ 

Harold Poor Wulfnoth ’ do they not 
entreat thee well ^ 

Wulfnoth I see the blackness of my 
dungeon loom 

Across their lamps of revel, and beyond 
The merriest murmuis of their banquet 
clank 

The shackles that will bind me to the 
wall 

Harold Too fearful still ’ 

Wulfnoth Oh no, no — speak 

him fair ’ 

Call it to temporize , and not to he , 
Harold, I do not counsel thee to he 
The man that hath to foil a murderous aim 
May, surely, play with words 

Ha'} old Words are the man 

Not ev’n for thy sake, brother, would I 
lie 

Wulfnoth Then foi thine Edith ^ 


Harold There thou pnck’st me 

deep 

Wtilfnoth And foi our Mother Eng- 
land ^ 

Harold Deeper still 

Wzilfioth And deeper still the deep- 
down oubliette, 

Down thiity feet below the smiling day — - 
In blackness — dogs’ food thrown upon 
thy head 

And over thee the suns aiise and set, 

And the lark sings, the sweet stais come 
and go, 

And men are at their maiket^^^ their 
fields. 

And woo their loves and have forgotten 
thee , 

And thou art upright in thy living graved 
Wheie there is barely room to shift thy 
side, * 

And all thine England hath forgotten thee , 
And he our lazy pious Norman King, 
With all his Normans round him once 
again. 

Counts his old beads, and hath forgotten 
thee 

Harold Thou art of my blood, and 
so methinks, my boy. 

Thy fears infect me beyond reason 
Peace ’ 

Wulfnoth And then oui fiery Tostig, 
while thy hands 

Are palsied here, if his Northumbiians 
use 

And hurl him from them, — I have heaid 
the Noimans 

Count upon this confusion — may he not 
make 

A league with William, so to bring him 
back? 

Harold That lies within the shadow 
of the chance 

Wtdfiioth And like a river m flood 
thro’ a burst dam 

Descends the ruthless Noiman — our good 
King 

Kneels mumbling some old bone — our 
helpless folk 

Aie wash’d away, wailing, in their own 
blood — 
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Ilai old Wailing ’ not warring^ Boy, 
thou hast foi gotten 
That thou art English 

Wulfnoth Then our modest women — 
I know the Noiman license — thine own 
Edith— 

Hm old No more ’ I will not hear 
thee — William comes 
WtUfnoth I daienot well be seen m 
talk with thee 

Make thou not mention that I spake with 
thee 

\Moves away to the hack of the stage 

E7itef-^TLiXL\i^ Malet, and Officer 
Officer We have the man that rail’d 
against thy birth 

" Wzllia?n Tear out his tongue 
Officer He shall not rail again 

He'^aid that he should see confusion fall 
On thee and on thine house 

William Tear out his eyes, 

And plunge him into prison 

Officer It shall be done 

\Exit Officei 

William Look not amazed, fair eail ’ 
Better leave undone 

Than do by halves — tongueless and ej e 
less, prison’d — 

Haiold Bettei methinks have slam 
the man at once ' 

William We have respect for man’s 
immortal soul. 

We seldom take man’s life, except in wai , 
It frights the tiaitor more to maim and 
blind 

Harold In mine own land I should 
have scorn’d the man, 

Or lash’d his rascal back, and let him go 
William And let him go ? To slander 
thee again ’ 

Yet m thine own land in thy father’s day 
They blinded my young kinsman, Alfred 
—ay, 

Some said it was thy father’s deed 
Harold They lied 

William But thou and he — whom at 
thy woid, foi thou 

Alt known a speaker of the truth, I free 
Fiom this foul chaige — 


Ha? old Nay, nay, he freed himself 
By oath and compuigation from the 
chaige 

The king, the lords, the people cleai’d 
him of it 

William “ But thou and he dro\ e our 
good Normans out 

From England, and this rankles m us yet 
Archbishop Robert hardly scaped with life 
Ha? old Archbishop Robert’ Robert 
the Archbishop ’ 

Robert of Jumieges, he that — 

Malet Quiet ’ quiet ’ 

Haiold Count ’ if there sat within 
the Norman chan 

A ruler all for England — one who fill’d 
All offices, all bishopncks with English — 
We could not move from Dovei to the 
Humber 

Saving thro’ Neman bishopncks — I say 
Ye would applaud that Norman who 
should dnve 

The stranger to the fiends ’ 

William Why, that is reason ’ 

Wamoi thou art, and mighty wise withal ’ 
Ay, ay, but many among our Norman 
loids 

Hate thee foi this, and press upon me — 
saying 

God and the sea have given thee to our 
hands — 

To plunge thee into life long prison 
heie — 

Yet I hold out against them, as I may, 
Yea — would hold out, yea, tho’ they 
should levolt — 

Foi thou hast done the battle in my cause , 
I am thy fastest fiiend in Normandy 
Haiold I am doubly bound to thee 
if this be so 

William And I would bind thee 
moie, and would myself 
Be bounden to thee more 

Harold Then let me hence 

With Wulfnoth to King Edward 

William So we will 

We hear he hath not long to live 

Harold It may be 

William Why then the heir of 
England, who is he 
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Hmold The Atheling is neaiest to 
the thione 

WiJhmn But sickly, slight, half 

witted and a child, 

Will England have him king ? 

Harold It may be, no 

Wilham And hath King Edward 

not pionounced his heir ^ 

Harold Not that I know 
Wiiha7?i When he was heie in 

Normandy, 

He loved us and we him, because we 
found him 

A Norman of the Normans 

Harold So did we 

William A gentle, gracious, pure and 
saintly man ' 

And giateful to the hand that shielded him. 
He promised that if ever he were king 
In England, he would give his kingly voice 
To me as his successoi Knowest thou 
this ^ 

Harold I learn it now 
Wilham Thou knowest I am his 
cousin, 

And that my wife descends from Alfred ? 
Harold Ay 

Wilham Who hath a better claim 
then to the ciown 

So that ye will not crown the Atheling ? 
Haiold None that I know if 
that but hung upon 
King Edward’s will 

William AVilt thou uphold my 
claim ^ 

Malet {aside to Haiold) Becaieful of 
thine answer, ni}- good friend 
Wulfnoth {aside to Harold) Oh ' 
Harold, for my sake and foi thine 
own ' 

Haiold Ay if the king have 
not revoked his promise 
William But hath he done it then ? 
Haiold Not that I know 

Wilham Good, good, and thou wilt 
help me to the crown ? 

Haiold Ay if the Witan will 
consent to this 

William Thou art the mightiest voice 
in England, man, 


Thy voice will lead the Witan — shall I 
ha\e it 

Wulfnoth {aside to Haiold) Oh ’ 
Harold, if thou love thine Edith, 
ay 

Hai old Ay, if — ■ 

Malet {aside to Elarold) Thine ‘ ifs ’ 
will sear thine eyes out — ay 

Wilham I ask thee, wilt thou help 
me to the crown ^ 

And I will make thee my great Eail of 
Earls, 

Eoiemost m England and in Noiniandy, 

Thou shalt be verily king— al]|iT)ut the 
name — 

For I shall most sojourn in Normandy , 

And thou be my vice-kmg in England 
Speak 

Wulfnoth {aside to Haiold) Ay, 
brother — foi the sake of EngElnd 
—ay 

Hai old My lord — 

Malet {aside to Harold) Take heed 
now^ 

Haiold Ay 

William I am content, 

For thou ait tiutliful, and thy thy 
bond 

To moriow wall we ride with thee to 
Haifleur [Axz/ William 

Malet Harold, I am thy friend, one 
life with thee. 

And even as I should bless thee saving 
mine, 

I thank thee now for having saved thyself 
\^Exit Malet 

Harold For having lost myself to sa\ e 
myself, 

Said ‘ay ’when I meant ‘no/ lied like 
a lad 

That dieads the pendent scourge, said 
‘ ay ’ for ‘ no ’ ' 

Ay ' No ' — he hath not bound me by an 
oath — 

Is ‘ ay ’ an oath ^ is ‘ ay ’ strong as an 
oath^ 

Or is it the same sm to bieak my woid 

As break mine oath ^ He call’d my woid 
my bond ’ 

He IS a liar w ho knows I am a liar, 
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And makes believe that he believes ni} 
woid — 

The Clime be on his head — not bonnden 
— no 

\Siiddenly doo7s a?t opev^ du 

cove} 27ig in an inner hall Cou^ i 
William m his state lohs, stated 
upon hzs thione^ bdvottn ttvo 
Bishops, Odo of Ba'SiEUX. bang 
one in the cent* e of the hall an 
a? k covei ed voitk cloth of gold ^ and 
on either side of it the Ahnman 
baions 

Ertei a Jailor hefoie ^Yllilam’s ihone 
IVilham {to Jailor) Kni'' e, hast thou 
let thy prisonei scape ^ 

Jailoi Sii Count, 

H^had but one foot, he must ha\e hopt 
awaj, 

Yea, some famihai spiiit must ha\e help’d 
him 

William Woe kna\e to th> famihai 
and to thee ’ 

Give me thy keys \They fall clashing 
Nay let them he Stand theie and 
%\ait m} will 

\The Jailor stand:, aside 
Wtlliani {to Haiold) Hast thou such 
tiustless jailois in thy North ^ 
Haiold \Ve ha\e few prisoners in 
mine earldom theie, 

So less chance foi false keepers 

William W’’e ha\e heard 

Of thy just, mild, and equal governance , 
Honour to thee ’ thou art perfect in all 
honoiu ’ 

Thy naked woid thy bond’ confiim it 
now 

Before oui gather’d Norman baronage, 
For they will not belie\e thee — as I 
believe 

^Descends fi om Jus tin one and stands 
by the ai J 

Let all men heie beai w itness of oui bond ’ 
\BecJeons to Harold, mho advances 

Eniei Malet behind him 
Lay thou thy hand upon this golden pall ’ 
Behold the jewel of St Panciatius 

IV 


Woven into the gold Sw eai thou on this ’ 
Hai old W hat should I sweai ^ Wh} 
should I sweat on tbis^ 

Wilham {savagely') Sweat thou to 
help me to the crow n of England 
Maltt{yohc},pe7ing'kl2xM) M} friend, 
thou hast gone too far to pallet 
now 

I Vulfnoth {yohispc , i ng Harold ) S w eat 

thou to-da}, to mot row is thine 
own 

Hcf Old I sw ear to help thee to the 
crow n of England 

Accoiding as King Edwaid promises 
XI ilham Thou must sw t it absolutely, 
noble Eail 

3/aLt {mhcspe/ing) Delay is death to 
thee, rum to England 
Xlhilfnoih [yoluspc mg) Swear, deal 
est biothet, I beseech thee, sweat ’ 
Haiold {pidnng nis hand on the jeiotl) 

I sweat to help thee to the ciown 
of England 

XVdliam Thanks, ttuthful Eail, I 
did not doubt thy woid, 

But that my batons might belie\e thy 
word, 

And that the Holy Saints of Normand\ 

When thou ait homo m England, \ lih 
thine own, 

Might strengthen thee in keeping of thy 
woid, 

I made thee sw tai — Show him by w horn 
he hath sw 01 n 

\lht imo Bishops advance^ and raue 
till cloth of gotd The oodies and 
hones op Saints ai e sten lying in the 
ail 

The holy bones of all the Canonised 

Fiom all the holiest shiinesm Noimancly ’ 
Bat old Hoirible ’ {They let tht cloth 
fall again 

JVilham Ay, for thou hast sworn an 
oath 

Which, if not kept, would make the haid 
eaith rue 

To the very Devil’s hoi ns, the biigliL sky 
cleave 

To the \eiy feet of God, and send her 
hosts 

B 
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Of injured Saints to scatter spaiks of 
plague 

Thro’ all your cities, blast youi infants, 
dash 

Ihe torch of war among your standing 
com, 

Dabble yoiu healths with } our own blood 
— Enough ' 

Thou wilt not break it ’ I, the Count — 
the King — 

Thy friend — am giateful foi thine honest 
oath, 

ISTot coming fieicely like a conqueror, now. 

But softly as a bridegroom to his own 

For I shall lule accoidmg to your laws. 

And make your everjamng Earldoms 
move 

To music and m oidei — Angle, Jute, 

Dane, Saxon, Norman, help to build a 
throne 

Out-towering hers of Fiance The 
wind is fair 

For England now To mght we will 
be merry 

To moirow will I iide with thee to 
Harfleui 

\Mxetmt William and all the Noy man 
barons^ etc 

Harold To night we will be merry — 
and to moirow — 

Juggler and bastard — bastard — he hates 
that most — 

William the tannei’s hastaid ’ Would 
he heard me ’ 

O God, that I were in some wide, waste 
field 

With nothing but my battle - axe and 
him 

To spatter his biams ’ Why let eaith 
nve, gulf in 

These cursed Noimans — yea and mine 
own self 

Cleave hea\en, and send thy saints that 
I may say 

Ev’n to their faces, ‘ If ye side with 
William 

Ye are not noble ’ How then pointed 
fingeis 

Glared at me ’ Am I Haiold, Haiold, 
son 


Of our gieat Godwin^ Lo ' I touch 
mine aims, 

My hmbs — they aie not mine — they aie 
a liar’s — 

I mean to be a liai— I am not bound — 

Stigand shall gi\e me absolution foi it — ■ 

Did the chest mo\re ^ did it move ^ I am 
utter ciaven f 

O Wulfnoth, Wulfnoth, brother, thou 
hast betiay’d me ’ 

Widfnoth Foi give me, brothei, I 

will live here and die 

Enter Page 

Page My lord ’ the Duke awaits thee 
at the banquet 

Harold Wheie they eat dead men’ 5 . 
flesh, and dimk their blood 

Page My loid — 

Har old I know youi Noiman cookery 
is so spiced, 

It masks all this 

Page My lord ’ thou art white 

as death 

Harold With looking on the dead 
Am I so white ^ 

Thy Duke will seem the daiker Plence, 
I follow \Exeiint 


ACT III 

SCENE I — The King’s Palace 
London 

King Edward dying on a conchy and by 
hzm standing th Queen, Harold, 
Archbishop Stigand, Gurth, 
Leofwin, Archbishop Aldred, 
Aldwyth, and Edith 

Stigand Sleeping or dying theie> 
If this be death, 

Then our gieat Council wail to ciown 
thee King — 

Come hither, I have a power , 

[7h Plarold 

They call me near, foi I am close to thee 
And England — I, old shiivtll’d Stigand, I, 
Dry as an old wood fungus on a dead tree, 
I have a powei ' 
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See here this little hey about my neck ’ 
Theie lies a tieasuie buried down in El) 
If e’ei the Nonnan giow too hard foi 
thee, 

Ask me foi this at thy most need, son 
Haiold, 

At thy most need — not soonei 

Ha? old So I will 

Sttgmid Red gold — a hundied puises 
— yea, and nioie ’ 

If thou canst make a wholesome use of 
these 

To chink against the Norman, I do 
^believe 

My old Clock’d spine would bud out two 
young wings 

JTo fly to heaven stiaight with 

Ha? old Thank thee, father ' 

Thou ait English, Edward too is English 
now, 

Tie hath clean repented of his Noimanism 
Shgand Ay, as the libeitme repents 
who cannot 

Make done undone, when thro’ his dying 
sense 

Shrills ‘lost thio’ thee’ They ha\e 
built their castles heie , 

Our pnoiies aie Noiman , the Nonnan 
adder 

Hath bitten us , we are x^oison’d oui 
dear England 
Is demi Norman He ’ — 

\Pointmg io King Edw ard, sleeping 
Haiold I would I weie 

As holy and as passionless as he ' 

That I might rest as calmly ’ Look at 
him — 

The losy face, and long down- silver ing 
beard, 

The brows unwnnUed as a summei 
meie — 

Siigand A summei mere with sudden 
wreckful gusts 

Fiom a sicle-goige Passionless ^ How 
he flamed 

When Tostig’s angei’d eaildom flung 
him, nay. 

Pie fain had calcined all Noithumbiia 
To one black ash, but that thy patriot 
passion 


Siding with oui great Council against 
lostig, 

Out passion d his’ IToIy^ ay, a>, foi 
sooth, 

A conscience for Ins own soul, not his 
lealm , 

A twilight conscience lighted thro’ a 
chink , 

Thine b} the sun , na}-, by some sun to be, 
^^hen all the woud hath leaint to speak 
the truth. 

And lying were self murdei by that state 
Which was the exception 

Hat old That sun may God speed ’ 
Siigand Come, Harold, shake tlie 
cloud oft ’ 

Haiold Can I, father ^ 

Olu Tostig parted cm sing me and Eng 
land , 

Oui sistei hates us foi his banishment , 
He hath gone to kindle Norway against 
England, 

And Wulfnoth is alone in Noimandy 
Foi when I lode with William dowm to 
Haifleur, 

‘ Wulfnoth IS sick,’ he said , ‘he cannot 
follow , ’ 

Then w itli that fiiendly fiendly smile of 
his, 

‘We have leaint to lo\e him, let Inm a 
little longer 

Remain a hostage foi the loyalty 
Of Godwin’s house ’ As far as touches 
Wulfnoth 

I that so piized plain word and naked 
tiuth 

Ha\e smil’d against it — all in \ain 
Leofmn Good bi other, 

By all the truths that e\er piiest hath 
preach’d, 

Of all the lies that evei men have lied, 
Ihme is the paidonablest 

Hai old May be so ’ 

I think it so, I think I am a fool 
To think it can be otherwise than so 
Siigand Tut, tut, I have absolved 
thee dost thou scorn me, 
Because I had my Canteibury pallium, 
From one whom they dispoped^ 

Haiold No, Stigand, no ’ 
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Sttgand Is naked trnth actable in 
true life^ 

I have heaid a saying of thy father 
Godwin, 

That, weie a man of state nakedly tiue, 
Men would but take him for the craftier 
liar 

Leofii)in Be men less delicate than 
the Devil hunself^ 

I thought that naked Truth would shame 
the Devil, 

The Devil is so modest 

Gurih He never said it ’ 

Leofijoin Be thou not stupid honest, 
brothei Guith ’ 

Ha) old Better to be a liai’s dog, and 
hold 

My master honest, than bclie\e that lying 
iVnd luling men are fatal twins that 
cannot 

Move one without the other Edwaid 
wakes ' — 

Dazed — he hath seen a vision 

Edua7 d The green tree ’ 

Then a great Angel past along the highest 
Ciying ‘ the doom of England,’ and at 
once 

He stood beside me, m his giasp a swoid 
Of lightnings, wherewithal he cleft the tree 
Fiom off the beaimg tiunk, and huil’d 
it fiom him 

Three fields away, and then he dash’d 
and diench’d, 

He dyed, he soak’d the tiaink with 
human blood, 

And brought the sunder’d tree again, and 
set it 

Straight on the tiunk, that thus baptized 
m blood 

Grew evei high and highei, beyond my 
seeing, 

And shot out sidelong houghs acioss the 
deep 

That dropt themselves, and rooted in far 
isles 

Beyond my seeing and the great Angel 
lose 

And past again along the highest crying 
‘ The doom of England ' ’ — Tostig, raise 
my head ’ \Falh hack stnseless 


Harold [famng him) Let Harold 
serve for Tostig ’ 

Queen Harold served 

Tostig so ill, he cannot serve foi Tostig ’ 
Ay, raise his head, foi thou hast laid it low ’ 
The sickness of oui samdy king, for 
whom 

My piayeis go up as fast as my tears fall, 
I well believe, hath mainly drawn itself 
From lack of Tostig — thou hast banish’d 
him 

Harold Nay — but the council, and 

the king himself 

Queen Thou hatest him, hatest him 
Harold {coldly) Ay — Stigand, 

uniiddle 

This vision, canst thou 

Stigand Dotage ’ 

Ediaaid {starting up) It is finished 
I ha\e built the Loid a house — the Loid 
hath dwelt 

In daikrcss I ha^e built the Loid a 
house — 

Palms, flowers, pomegranates, golden 
cheiubim 

"With twenty cubit wings fiom wall to 
nail— 

I have built the Loid a house — sing, 
Asaph ' clash 

The cymbal, Heman ’ blow the trumpet, 
priest ’ 

Fall, cloud, and fill the house — io ’ my 
two pillais, 

Jachin and Boaz ’ — 

\Seeing Haiold and Guith 
Haiold, Guith, — where am I^ 
Where is the charter of oui Westminstei ^ 
Stigand It lies beside thee, king, 
upon thy bed 

Edtmid Sign, sign at once — take, 
sign it, Stigand, Aldred » 

Sign it, my good son Haiold, Gurth, and 
Leofwm, 

Sign it, my queen ’ 

All "We have sign’d it 

Ediva^d It is finish’d ^ 

The kingliest Abbey m all Christian 
lands, 

The lordliest, loftiest niinstei ever built 
To Holy Peter in our English isle ^ 
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Let me be buiied there, and all our kings, 
And all oui just and wise and hoi} men 
That shall he bom hereaftei It is 
finish’d ' 

Hast thou had absolution foi thine oath ^ 
[To Harold 

Harold Stigand hath gi\ en me abso 
lution for it 

Edward Stigand is not canonical 
enough 

To save thee fiom the w>-ath of Norman 
Saints 

Stigand Noi man enough ’ Betheie 
• no Saints of England 
To help us fiom then brethien yondei ^ 
Edwaid Pi elate, 

The Saints are one, but those of Noi- 
inanland 

Aie mightiei than oui own Ask it of 
* Aldied [roHiioM 

A /died It shall be gi anted him, ni) 
king , for he 

Who \o\\s a \ow to sti angle Ins own 
mother 

Is guiltiei keeping this, than breaking it 
Edwaid O fiiends, I shall not o\ei 
li\ e the day 

Stigand Wh} then the tin one is 
empty ho mheiits ^ 

Foi tho’ we be not bound b} the king’s voice 
In making of a king, yet the king’s voice 
Is much tow aid his making Who 
mheiits ? 

Edgai the Atheling^ 

Ed%oa?d No, no, but Harold 

I love him he hath served me none 
but he 

Can lule all England Yet the curse is 
on him 

For sweaiing falsely by those blessed 
bones , 

He did not mean to keep his ^ ow 

Harold Not mean 

To make our England Norman 

Edwaid There spake Godwan, 

Yho haled all the Noimans , but then 
Saints 

FTave heaid thee, Harold 

Edith Oh ’ my lord, my king ’ 

He knew not whom he swaie by 


Eawaid Yea, I know 

He knew not, but those heavenly eais 
ha\e heaid. 

Then cuise is on him , wilt thou bung 
anothei, 

Edith, upon his head ^ 

Edith No, no, not I 

Edwaid Why then, thou mast not 
wed him 

Hat old Yheiefoie, w^heiefoie ^ 

Edwaid O son, when thou didst tell 
me of thine oath, 

I sorrow’d for my landoni promise given 
To yon fox hon I did not dieam then 
I should be king — hly son, the Saints 
aie Ml gins , 

They loie the white rose of vnginity, 

The cold, white hly’” blowing in hei cell 
I have been ni} self a v irgin , and I sw are 
To consecrate my Mrgm heie to hea\en — 
The silent, cloister’d, solitaiy life, 

A life of life-long pia\ ei against the cuise 
That lies on thee and England 

Haioid No, no, no 

Edwatd Tieble denial of the tongue 
of flesh, 

Like Peter’s when he fell, and thou wilt 
ha\e 

To wail foi it like Petei 0 my son ’ 
Aie all oaths to be bioken then, all pio 
mises 

Made in om agony foi help from hea\en^ 
Son, there is one who lo\es thee and a 
wife, 

YTiat matters v\ho, so she be serMceable 
In all obedience, as mine own hath been 
God bless thee, wedded daughter 

[Laying his hand on tin Queen’s luad 
Qiiten Bless thou too 

That bi other whom I lov e be} ond the rest, 
My banish’d Tostig 
Edioa, d All the sw^eet Saints 

bless him ♦ 

Spare and forbear him, Harold, if he 
comes ’ 

And let him pass unscathed , he loves 
me, HaiokI ’ 

Be kindlv to the Noimans left among us, 
W ho follow ’d me for love ’ and deai son, 
sv eai 
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\\Tien tlioii art king, to see my solemn 
vow 

xVccomplish.’d 

JIa7old Nay, dear lord, foi I have 
sworn 

Not to sweai falsel} twice 

Edwm d Thou wilt not s\\ ear 

Hmold I cannot 

Edtoaid Then on thee remains 

the curse, 

Harold, if thou embiace her and on thee, 
Edith, if thou abide it, — 

King suJoons , Edith falls and 
hicels by the conch 

Siigand He hath swoon’d ’ 

Death ^ no, as yet a breath 

Harold Look up ^ look up ’ 

Edith ’ 

Ald)ed Confuse her not, she hath 
begun 

Her life long prayei foi thee 
Aldwyth O noble Haiold, 

I would thou couldst haae svom 
Harold For thine own pleasure ^ 
Aldwyth No, but to please our djmg 
king, and those 

Wlio make thy good their own — all 
England, Earl 

Aid? id I would thou couldst have 
sworn Our holy king 
Hath given his virgin lamb to Holy 
Church 

To save thee fiom the cuise 

Harold Alas ’ poor man, 

Hts promise brought it on me 

Aldred O good son ’ 

That knowledge made him all the care- 
fuller 

To find a means wheieby the cuise might 
glance 

Fiom thee and England 
Harold Father, we so loved — - 

Aldred The more the love, the 
mightiei is the piayei , 

The more the love, the moie acceptable 
The saciifice of both yom loves to heaven 
No sacrifice to heaven, no help fiom 
heaven , 

That runs thro’ all the faiths of all the 
world 


And sacrifice there must be, foi the king 
Is holy, and hath talk’d with God, and 
seen 

A shadowing horioi , there aie signs in 
hea\ en — 

Ha? old Youi comet came and went 

Aid? ed And signs on earth ’ 

Knowest thou Senhc hill ? 

Ha? old I know all Sussex , 

A good entienchment foi a perilous hoiii ’ 
Aid? id Piay God that come not 
suddenly * There is one 
Who passing by that hill three nights 
ago— 

He shook so that he scaice could out 
with it — 

ITeaid, heaid — 

Ha? old The wind in his han ^ 
Ald?ed L ghostly hoi n 

Blowing continually, and fiint battle 
hymns, 

And cries, and clashes, and the gioans of 
men , 

And dreadful shadows strove upon the 
hill, 

And dreadful lights ciept up fiom out 
the maish — 

Corpse -candles gliding over nameless 
graves — 

Ha? old At Senlac^ 

Ald?ed Senhc 

Edwa?d {wala?tg) Senlac ’ Sanguelac, 
The Lake of Blood ’ 

Stiga?id This lightning before death 
Plays on the word, — and Noimanizes too ’ 
Hat old Hush, father, hush ' 

Edwaid Thou uncanonical fool, 
W lit thon play with the thundei ? North 
and South 

Thunder together, showeis of blood aie 
blown 

Before a never ending blast, and hiss 
Against the blaze they cannot quench — a 
lake, 

A sea of blood — aie di own’d in blood 
— foi God 

Has fill’d the quiver, and Death has 
drawn the bow — • 

Sanguelac ’ Sanguelac ’ the aiiow ’ the 
arrow ’ {Dies 
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Stiga?id It IS the arrow of cieath in 
his own heait — 

And our gieat Council wait to ciown thee 
King 

SCENE II — In the Garden The 
King’s House near London 

EdUh Crown’d, crown’d and lost, 
Clown’d King — and lost to me ’ 

[Singing ) 

Two young lo\eis in wunter weathei, 

^ None to guide them, 

Walk’d at night on the misty heathei , 
Night, as black as a ra\en’s feathei , 

Both weie lost and found togethei, 

' None beside them 

T|agt is the burthen of it — lost and found 
Together in the cruel ii\er Swale 
A hundred years ago , andtheie’s another, 

Lost, lost, the light of daj , 

To which the lo\er answeis loMiigly 

‘ I am beside thee ’ 

Lost, lost, we ha\e lost the -way 
^ Love, I wnll guide thee ’ 
Whither, O w^hithei ^ into the iiver, 
Wheie we two may be lost togethe , 
And lost for ever^ ^ Oh ' ne\ei, 
oh ’ ne\ er, 

Tho’ we be lost and be found together ’ 

Some think they lo\ed within the pale 
forbidden 

By Holy Church but who shall say^ 
the truth 

Was lost in that fierce Noith, where the^ 
were lost, 

Where all good things aie lost, wheie 
1 ostig lost 

The good heaits of his people It is 
Haiold » 

[Eiiiti Harold ) 

Haiold the King ’ 

Hai old Call me not King, but 

Harold 

Edith Nay, thou ait King ’ 


Haiold Thine, thine, oi King 

oi chuil ^ 

M} gill, thou hast been weeping tiiin 
not thou 

Thy face away, but lathei let me be 
King of the moment to thee, and command 
That kiss my due when subject, which 
will make 

My kingship kingliei to me than to leign 
King of the woild without it 

Edith Ask me not, 

Lest I should yield it, and the second 
cuise 

Descend upon thine head, and thou be 
only 

King of the moment o\ ei England 
HaioM Edith, 

Tho’ somewhat less a king to my tiue self 
Than eie the) ciown’d me one, for I ha\e 
lost 

Somewhat of upiight stature thio’ mine 
oath, 

Yet thee I would not lose, and sell not 
thou 

Our living passion for a dead man’s dream , 
Stigand believed he knew not what he 
spake 

Oh God ’ I cannot help it, but at times 
The) seem to me too nanow, all the faiths 
Of this growm world of ours, whose baby 
eye 

Saw them sufhcient F ool and w ise, I feai 
This emse, and scoin it But a little 
light ’ — 

And on it falls the shadow^ of the priest , 
Heaven yield us moie ’ foi hettei, 
Woden, all 

Oui cancell’d wauioi-gods, oui gum 
Walhalla, 

Eternal war, than that the Saints at peace 
The Holiest of oui Holiest one should he 
This William’s fellow tncksteis , — bettei 
die 

Than ciedit this, for death is death, oi else 
Lifts us be)ond the he Kiss me — thou 
ait not 

A holy sistei yet, my girl, to feai 
Theie might be moie than biothei m my 

klbS, 

And moie than sister m thme own 
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Edith I dare not 

Haiold Scaled by the church — 
‘ Love for a whole life long ’ 
When was that sung ^ 

Edith Here to the nightingales 

Harold Their anthems ofnochuich, 
how sweet they are ^ 

Noi kingly pi lest, nor piiestly Ling to 
crobS 

Their billings ere they nest 

Edith They aie but of spring, 

They fly the wmtei change — not so with 
us — 

No wings to come and go 

Harold But wing’d souls flying 

Beyond all change and in the eternal 
distance 

To settle on the Tiuth 

Edith The} are not so tiue, 

They change then mates 

Harold Do the} ? I did not know it 
Edith They say thou art to wed the 
Lady Aldwyth 

Hai otd They say, they say 
Edith If this be politic, 

And well for thee and England — and for 
hei — 

Care not for me who love thee 

Gufth [calling] Harold, Harold ’ 
Hay old The \oice of Guith ’ [Enter 
Gurth ) Good e\en, my good 
brothei f 

Gmth Good even, gentle Edith 
Edith Good even, Guith 

Gmth 111 news hath come ’ Oui 

hapless brother, Tostig — 

He, and the giant King of Noiwa}, 
Haiold 

Ilardrada — Scotland, Ireland, Iceland, 
Oikne} , 

Are landed Noith of Humber, and in a 
field 

So packt w ith carnage that the dykes and 
brooks 

Were budged and damm’d with dead, 
have oveithiown 
Moicar and Edwin 

Harold Well then, we must 

fight 

How blows the wind^ 


Gurth Against St Valery 

And William 

Harold Well then, we will to the 
North 

Gurth Ay, but worse news this 
William sent to Rome, 

Swearing thou swaiest falsely by his 
Saints 

The Pope and that Aichdeacon Hilde 
bland 

His mastei, heard him, and have sent him 
back 

A holy gonfanon, and a blessed hair 
Of Peter, and all France, all Burgundy, 
Poitou, all Christendom is raised against 
thee , 

He hath cursed thee, and all those who 
fight foi thee, 

And given thy realm of England to the 
bastard ^ 

Harold Ha ’ ha ' 

Edith Oh ’ laugh not ’ Strange 
and ghastly in the gloom 
And shadowing of this double thundei 
cloud 

That loins on England — laughter * 
Harold No, not stiange ^ 

This was old human laughter in old 
Rome 

Before a Pope was boin, when that which 
reign’d 

Call’d itself God — A kindly rendeimg 
Of ‘ Render unto Csesar ’ The 

Good Shepheid ’ 

Take this, and render that 

Gur ill They have taken Yoik 

Harold The Loid was God and came 
as man — the Pope 

Is man and comes as God — York taken > 
Gur th Yea, 

Tostig hath taken York ’ 

Harold To Yoik then Edith, 

Hadst thou been biavei, I had bettei 
braved 

All — but I love thee and thou me — and 
that 

Remains beyond all chances and all 
churches, 

And that thou knowest 

Edith Ay, but take back thy ring 
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It burns ni}- hand — a cuise to thee and me 

I aare not wear it 

Haiold tile ung, zelvch he tahs 
Harold But I dare God w ith thee ' 
[Ext wit Haiold and Giiith 
Edith The King hath cursed him, if 
he mairj' me , 

The Pope hath cmsed him, mairy me or 
no ^ 

God help me ' I know nothing — can but 
piay 

For Harold — pi ay, pi ay, pray — no help 
but pia}er, 

A bieath that fleets be}ond this non world, 

And touches Him that made it 


ACT IV 

* SCENE I — IiN Northumbri v 

Archbishop Aldred, Morcar,Edw in, 
and Forces Enhr Harold The 
standaid of the golden Diagon of JVts 
sex p ecedtng Jmn 

Harold What ’ aie thy people sullen 
from defeat^ 

Oui Wessex dragon flies beyond the 
Humber, 

No voice to greet it 

Ed join Let not our gieat king 

Believe us sullen — ^only shamed to the 
quick 

Before the king — asha\ingbeensobiuised 

By Harold, king of Noiway , but our help 

Is Harold, king of England Pardon us, 
thou ’ 

Our silence is our reverence for the king ’ 
Haiold Earl of the Meicians ’ if the 
truth be gall, 

Cram me not thou with honey, when our 
good hive 

Needs every sting to save it 

Voices Aldw}th ’ Aldw}th ' 

Haiold Why cry thy people on th} 
sister’s name ? 

Morcar She hath won upon our 
people thio’ her beauty, 

And pleasantness among them 

Voices Aldwyth, Aldw5d;h ’ 


Haiohl They shout as they’’ would 
ha^ e hei for a queen 
Moicai She hath followed with our 
host, and suffer’d all 
Hai old V hat w ould y e, men ? 

Voice Oui old Northumbrian 

Clown, 

And kings of our ow n choosing 

Haiold Youi old ciown 

Were little help without oui Saxon cailes 
Against Haidrada 

Voice Little’ weaie Danes, 

Who conquer’d what we walk on, oui 
own field 

11 ai old Th ey ha\ e been plotting hei e ’ 
[Asidt 

VOiCe He calls us little ’ 

Haiold The kingdoms of this world 
begpn with little, 

A hill, a foit, a city — that i cach’d a hand 
Down to the field beneath it, ‘ Be thou 
mine,’ 

Then to the next, ‘Thou also’’ If the 
field 

Cried out ‘I am mine owm another hill 
Oi foit, 01 city, look It, and the fiist 
Fell, and the next became an Empire 
Voice Yet 

Thou art but a West Saxon re'^^aie Danes ’ 
Haiold Aly mother is a Dane, and I 
am English , 

Theie is a pleasant fable m old books, 

Ye take a stick, and break it , bind a scoie 
All in one faggot, snap it ovei knee, 

Ye cannot 

Voice Heal King Harold ’ he 

says true ’ 

Haiold Would ye be Noi semen ^ 
Voitts No ’ 

Hai old O r N orman ^ 

Voices No ’ 

Hai old Snap not the faggot bana then 
Voice That is true ’ 

'Voice Ay, but thou ait not kingly, 
only giandson 

To Wulfnoth, a pooi cow herd 

Haiold This old Wulfnoth 

Would take me on his knees and tell me 
tales 

Of Alfred and of Athelstan the Gieat 


IV 
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Who diove you Danes , and yet he held 
that Dane, 

Jute, Angle, Sa\on, were oi should be 
all 

One England, for this cow herd, like my 
father, 

W^'ho shook the Norman scoundiels off 
the thione, 

Had in him kingly thoughts — a king of 
men, 

Not made but born, like the great king 
of all, 

A light among the oxen 

Voice That is true ’ 

Voice Ay, and I lo\e him now, foi 
mine own father 
Was gieat, and cobbled 

Voice Thou art Tostig’s brother. 
Who wastes the land 

Hai old This brother comes to save 
Your land fiom waste , I sa\ed it once 
before, 

Foi when youi people banish’d Tostig 
hence, 

And Edwaid would have sent a host 
against you, 

Then I, who loved my bi other, bad the 

Who doted on him, sanction your deciee 
Of Tostig’s banishment, and choice of 
Morcar, 

To help the realm from scattering 

Voict King I thy bi other, 

If one may dare to speak the tiuth, was 
wiong’d 

Wild was he, bom so but the plots 
against him 

Had madden’d tamer men 

Morcar Thou art one of those 

Who brake into Loid Tostig’s tieasure 
house 

And slew two hundred of his following, 
And now, when Tostig hath come hack 
with power, 

Are flighted back to Tostig 

Old Thawte Ugh * Plots and feuds ’ 
This IS my ninetieth hnthday Can ye 
not 

Be brethien^ Godwin still at feud with 
Alfgai, 


And Alfgar hates King Haiold Plots 
and feuds ’ 

This is my ninetieth birthday ’ 

Haiold Old man, Haiold 

Hales nothing , not Jiis fault, if our two 
houses 

Be less than brotheis 

Voices Aldwyth, Haiold, Aldw^th’ 
Harold Again > Morcar ' Edwin ' 
What do they mean 
Edwin So the good king w ould deign 
to lend an ear 

Not overscoinful, we might chance — pei 
chance — 

To guess then meaning 

Morcar Thine owm meaning, Harold, 
To make all England one, to close all feuds, 
Mixing our bloods, that thence a king 
may use 

Half-Godwin and half- Alfgar, one to luie 
All England beyond question, beyond 
quail el 

Haiold Who sow’d this fancy here 
among the people ^ 

Moicai Who knows what sows itself 
among the people ^ 

A goodly fiowei at times 

Jlai old The Queen of Wales ^ 

Why, Moicar, it is all but duty in hei 
To hate me , I have heaid she hates me 
Moicar No * 

For I can swear to that, but cannot sweai 
That these will follow thee against the 
Norsemen, 

If thou deny them this 

Haiold Morcar and Edwin, 

When will ye cease to plot against my 
house 

Edwin The king can scarcely dream 
that we, who know 

His piowess in the mountains of the West, 
Should care to plot against him in the 
North 

Moicai "WTio dales aiiaign us, king, 
of such a plot ? 

Hai old Y e heard one witness even now 
Moicar The ciaven * 

Theie is a faction risen again for Tostig, 
Since Tostig came with Noiway — fright 
not love 
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Ilaiold Moicar and Edwin, will je, 
if I yield, 

Follow against the Norseman^ 

Morcai Siiiely, surely ’ 

Hmold Morcar and Edwin, will je 
upon oath, 

Help us against the Norman ^ 

Mo7ca/ With good Will 

Yea, take the Saci ament upon it, king 
Ha} old Wheie IS thy sister ^ 

3Lo}ca} Somewhere liaid at hand 

Call and she comes 

\0}ie goes out ^ then enL} Aldw}th 
Harjold I doubt not but thou know est 
Why thou ait summon’d 

Aldioyth Wh} ^ — I stay with these, 
Lest thy fieice Tostig spy me out alone, 
And flay me all ali\e 

Harold Canst thou love one 

Wno did discrown thine husband, unqueen 
thee ^ 

Didst thou not lo\ e thine husband ^ 
Aldwyth Oh' ni) loid, 

The nimble, wild, led, wii), savage 
king— 

That was, my lord, a match of polic} 
Harold Was it ^ 

I knew him brave he loved his land 
he fain 

Flad made hei great his finger on hei 
harp 

(I heard him more than once) had in it 
Wales, 

Her floods, her woods, her hills had I 
been his, 

I had been all Welsh 

Aldwyih Oh, ay — all Welsh — and yet 
I saw thee drive him up his lulls — and 
w omen 

Cling to the conquei’d, if they love, the 
more , 

If not, they cannot hate the conqueioi 
We never — oh ' good Ivloicai, speak for 
us, 

His conqueror conquei’d Aldwyth 

Ha} old Goodly news ' 

Morcar Doubt it not thou ' Since 
Griffyth’s head was sent 
To Edward, she hath said it 

Harold I had rathei 


She would have loved her husband 
Aldvvjth, Aldvvjth, 

Canst thou love me, thou knowing vvheie 
I love > 

dldioytJi I can, my loid, foi mine 
ow n sake, for thine, 

Foi England, for th} pool white dove, 
who flutteis 

Between thee and the porch, but then 
wmuld find 

Hei nest w ithm the cloister, and be still 
Ha} old Canst thou love one, who 
cannot lov e again 

A^dwvth Full hope have I that love 
will answer love 

Ha} old Then in the name of the 
gieat God, so be it ' 

Come, Aldied, join om hands before the 
hosts, 

That all may see 

[Aldred joins the hands of Harold 
aiid Aldw}th and bhs'^es ihaji 
Voices Harold, Flaiold and Aldw 3 th ' 
Hai otd Set forth our golden Dragon, 
let him flap 

The wings that beat down \'\ales ' 
Advance our Standard of the Warrioi, 
Daik among gems and gold , and thou, 
biave banner. 

Blaze like a night of fatal stais on those 
Who read their doom and die 
Wheie lie the Noisemen^ on the Der 
w ent ^ ay 
At Stamford budge 

Moicar, collect thy men , Edwin, my 
friend — 

Thou Imgerest — Guith, — 

Last night King Edward came to me in 
dreams — 

The ros) face and long down silv enng 
beaid — 

Fie told me I should conquer — 

I am no woman to put faith in dreams 
{To h s ai }}iy) 

Last night King Edwaid came to me m 
di earns, 

And told me we should conquer 

Vozccs F orw ai d ' Foi wai d ' 

Harold and Holy Cross ' 

AlduyfJi The day is won ' 
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SCENE II —A Plain Before the 
Battle of Stamford Bridge 

Harold and hts Gtiaid 

Hmold Who is it comes this way ^ 
Tostig^ {Ente} Tostig ’uith a 
small fo}ce) O bi other, 

What art thou doing heie^ 

Tas//^ I am foi aging 

Foi Noi way’s army 

Harold I could tahe and slay thee 
Thou art in arms against us 

Tostig Take and slay me, 

For Edwaid lo\ed me 

Hmold Ed-waid bad me spare thee 
Tostig I hate King Edward, foi he 
join’d with thee 

To drive me outlaw’d Take and slay 
me, I say, 

Or I shall count thee fool 

Hmold Take thee, or free thee, 
Free thee oi slay thee, Norway will have 
wai , 

No man would strike with Tostig, sa\e 
for Norway 

Thou ait nothing in thine England, sa\e 
for Noiway, 

Who lo\ es not thee but w^ai What dost 
thou here, * 

Trampling thy mother’s bosom into blood ^ 
Tostig She hath w^ean’d me from it 
with such bitterness 

I come for mine own Eaildom, my 
Northumbria , 

Thou hast gi\en it to the enemy of our 
house 

Hm old Northumbria threw thee off, 
she will not have thee, 

Thou hast misused her and, Ociowmng 
crime ’ 

Hast muider’d thine own guest, the son 
of Oim, 

Garael, at thine own health 

Tostig The slow, fat fool ’ 

Fie drawl’d and prated so, I smote him 
suddenly, 

I knew not what I did He held with 
M 01 car — 

I hate myself foi all things that I do 


Ilaiold And Moicai holds with us 
Come back with him 
Know what thou dost , and we may find 
foi thee, 

So thou be chasten’d by thy banishment, 
Some easiei eaildom 

Tostig What for Norway then ^ 

He looks for land among us, he and his 
Haiold Seven feet of English land, 
or something more, 

Seeing he is a giant 

Tostig That IS noble ’ 

That sounds of Godwin 

Haiold Come thou back, and be 
Once moie a son of Godwin 

Tostig {turns away) O brothei, 
brother, 

0 Harold — 

Haiold {laying hts hand on Tostig’s 
shouldtr) Nay then, come thou 
back to us ’ 

Tostig {aftei a pause tui ning to Jinn) 
Never shall any man say that I, 
that Tostig 

Conjured the mightiei Harold from his 
Noith 

To do the battle foi me here m England, 
Then left him foi the meaner ’ thee ’ — 
Thou hast no passion for the House of 
Godwin — 

Thou hast but cared to make thyself a 
king— 

Thou hast sold me for a cry — - 
Thou gavest thy \ oice against me in the 
Council — 

1 hate thee, and despise thee, and defy 

thee 

Farewell foi evei ’ \Exit 

Haiold On to Stamford bridge f 

SCENE III 

After the Battle of Stamford 
Bridge Banquet 

Harold and Aldwyth Gurth, 

I Leofwin, Morcar, Edwin, and 
I other Earls and Thanes 
I Voices Hail ’ Harold ’ Aldwyth ’ 

I hail, bridegroom and bnde ’ 
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Aldwyth {talking 'uith Harold) An 
swei them thou ’ 

Is this our mairiage banquet ? Would 
the wines 

Of ’weddmg had been dash’d into the cups 
Of victoiy, and our mairiage and thy glor}^ 
Been drunk together ’ these poor hands 
but sewj 

Spin, broidei — would that they weie 
man’s to have held 
The battle axe by thee ' 

Harold There was a moment 

When being forced aloof from all my 
guard, 

And stnking at Haidiada and his mad- 
men 

I had wish’d for any weapon 

Aldwyth "Why ait thou sad ? 

Harold I have lost the boy who 
play’d at ball with me, 

With whom I fought anothei fight than 
this 

Of Stamfoid-biidge 

Aldwyth Ay ^ ay’ thy \ictoiies 

Ovei our owm pooi \Vales, when at thy 
side 

He conquer’d with thee 

Harold No — the childish fist 

That cannot stuke again 

Aldwyth Thou ait too kmdl> 

Why didst thou let so many Noi semen 
hence ^ 

Thy fierce foiekings had clench’d thur 
pnate hides 

To the bleak church doors, like kites 
upon a bam 

Harold Is there so great a need to 
tell thee why ^ 

Aldwyth Yea, am I not thy wife ^ 
Voices Hail, Harold, Aldw}th' 

Bridegroom and bride ’ 

Aldwyth Answeithem’ [ 7 b Harold 
Haiold {to all) Earls and Thanes ’ 
Full thanks for your fair greeting of my 
biide ’ 

Earls, Thanes, and all oui countrymen ’ 
the da}-, 

Our day beside the Derwent will not shine 
Less than a star among the goldenest houi^ 
Of Alfred, 01 of Edward his gieat son. 


Oi Athelstan, or English Ironside 
Who fought with Knut, 01 Knut who 
coming Dane 

Died English E »"erv man about his king 
Fought like a king , the king like his ow n 
man, 

No better , one foi all, and all foi one, 
One soul ' and therefore ha\e w e shatter’d 
back 

The hugest wa\e from Norseland e\ei 
jet 

Surged onus, and our battle axes bioken 
Ihc Raven’s wing, and dumb’d his can ion 
Cloak 

From the gray sea for evei Maiij ait 
gone — 

Drink to the dead wno died foi us, the 
li\ mg 

Yho fought and would ha%e died, but 
happier li\ed. 

If happier be to In e , they both haie hie 
In the large mouth of Englana, till h^i 
^0lLe 

Die with the world Hail — hail ’ 

Jloicai hla}- all invaders perish like 
Hardiada ’ 

All traitors fail like Tostig ’ 

[All dunk hit Harold 
Aldwyth Th} cup’s full ' 

Ha) old I saw the hand of Tostig 
cover it 

Our dear, dead, traitoi-brothei, Tostig, 
him 

Reveiently we buiied Friends, had I 
been here, 

Y ithout too laige self lauding I must hold 
The sequel had been other than his league 
^Ylth Noivvay, and this battle Peace 
be with him ’ 

He was not of the woist If there be 
those 

At banquet in thib hall, and heaimg me — 
Foi there be those I feai who piick’d the 
lion 

To make him spring, that sight of Danish 
blood 

Might seive an end not English — peace 
with them 

Likewise, litJuy can be at peace with what 
God gave us to divide us from the wolf’ 
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Aldwyth {aside to Harold) Make not 
our Moicai sullen it is not 
wise 

Harold Hail to the \i\ mg who fought, 
the dead who fell ’ 

Voices Hail, hail > 

Rzrsl Thane How ran that answer 
which Iving Harold gave 

To his dead namesake, when he ask’d 
for England > 

Leofwm ‘ Se\ en feet of English earth, 
or something more. 

Seeing he is a giant 

Fust Thane Then foi the bastaid 

Six feet and nothing moie ' 

Leoftoin Ay, but behkc 

Thou hast not leaint his measure 

First Thane By St Edmund 

I over measuie him Sound sleep to the 
man 

Heie by dead Noiway without dream or 
dawn ' 

Second Thane What is he bragging 
still that he will come 

To thiust oui Haiold s throne fiom under 
him'^ 

My nuise would tell me of a molehill 
crying 

To a mountain ‘ Stand aside and room 
for me ’ ’ 

Fi-ist 7han^ Let him come ’ lei him 
come Heie’s to him, sink or 
swim ’ \D} mis 

Second Thane God sink him ’ 

Ft} si Thant. Cannot hands which 
had the strength 

To shove that stianded icebeig oft oui 
shoies, 

And send the shatter’d North again to 
sea, 

Scuttle his cockle shell ^ What’s Brun 
anbuig 

To Stamfoid budget a war-ciash, and so 
hard, 

So loud, that, by St Dunstan, old St 
Thor — 

By God, we thought him dead — ^but oui 
old Thoi 

Heard his o\^n thunder again, and woke 
and came 


Among us again, and mark’d the sons of 
those 

Who made this Britain England, break 
the North 

hlark’d how the war axe swang, 

Heaid how the war-horn sang, 

Mark’d how the spear head spiang, 
Heaid how the shield wall rang, 
lion on non clang, 

Anvil on hammei bang — 

Second Thane Hammer on anvil, 
hammer on anvil Old dog, 
Thou ai t drunk, old dog ’ 

Fust Thane Too diimk to hght with 
thee ’ 

Suond TJiaut Fight thou with thine 
own double, not with me, ^ 
Keep that foi Norman William ' 

Fi, st Thane Down with William ’ 
T/ntd Thane The washerwoman’s 
brat ’ 

Fourth Thane The tanner’s bastaid ’ 
Fifth Thane Ihe Falaise byblow * 

\Eitttr alAroxitif} om Fcvensey^ spat 
tcTd %oith mnd 

Haiold Ay, but what late guest, 
As haggaid as a fist of foity diys. 

And caked and plastei’d with a hundred 
miles, 

Hath stumbled on our cups '> 

Thane fi om Pc.zt.nsty My loi d the King ’ 
William the Norman, foi the wind had 
ciianged — 

Hat old I felt it in the middle of that 
fierce fight 

At Stamfoid bridge William hath landed, 
ha> 

Thant fiom Pevensey Landed at 
Pevensey — I am fiom Pevensey — 
Hath wasted all the land it Pevensey — 
Hath harried mine own cattle — God con 
found him ’ 

I have ridden night and day fiom Peven 
sey — 

A thousand ships — a hundred thousand 
men — 

Thousands of horses, like as many lions 
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Neighing and ipaimg as they leapt to 
land — 

Harold How oft in coming hast thou 
broken biead ^ 

Thane f7om Fevensey Some thnce, 
oi so 

Harold Bung not thy hollo\\ness 

On our full feast Famine is feai, 'i\ere 
It but 

Of being star\ed Sit down, sit down, 
and eat, 

And, whenagamred blooded, speak agam, 

{Aside ) The men that guaided Eng- 
land to the South 

Were scatter’d to the haivest No 

powei mine 

To hold their foice togethei IMany 

are fallen 

At Stamford budge the people 

stupid suie 

Sleep like their swine in South and 
Noith at once 

I could not be 

{4. loud) Guithj Leofwnn, INIoicai, 
Edwin ’ 

{Pointing to the levcUeis ) Ihe curse of 
England’ these are diownd in 
wassail, 

And cannot see the world but thio’ their 
wines ’ 

Leave them ’ and thee too, Aldwjth, 
must I leave — 

Hai sh is the news ' hard is our hone> moon ’ 

Thy paidon [Tinning lonnd to his 
attendants ) Break the banquet 
up Ye four ’ 

And thou, my earner pigeon of black news, 

Cl am thy ciop full, but come when thou 
ait call’d Haiold 

ACT V 

SCENE I — A Tent on a Mound, 

FROM WHICH CAN BE SEEN THE 

Field of Senlac 

Harold, sitting , byhhii siandmgTlijGn 

Margot M onk, Gurth, Leofwin 

Haiold Refei my cause, my ciown 
to Rome ’ The w olf 


Mudded the biook and predetei mined all 
Monk, 

Thou hast said thy say, and had my 
constant ‘ No ’ 

Foi all but mstant battle I heai no more 

Mai go* Hear me again — for the last 

time Arise, 

Scatter thy people home, descend the mil, 
Lay hands of full allegiance in thy Loid’s 
And Clave his mere}, foi the Holy Father 
Hath given this realm of England to the 
Norman 

Hat old Then for the last time, monk, 

I ask again 

When had the Lateran and the Holy 
Father 

To do with England s choice of hei own 
king ^ 

Matgoi Eail, the first Chiistian 
C'usai drew to the East 
To leave the Pope dominion in the West 
He gave him all the kingdoms of theW est 

Hat old So ’ — did he^ — Ea 1 — I have 
a mind to play 

The illiara with thine eyesight and thy 
tongue 

Eail — ay — thou ait but a messengei of 
M illiani 

I am v^eaiv — go make me not w^oth 
with thee ' 

2Iai got klock king, I am the mts 
sengei of God, 

His Norman Daniel ’ klene, Mene, 
Tekel ’ 

Is thy wiath Hell, that I should spare to 
cry^ 

Yon heaven is vvioth with tJue'^ ITcai 
me again ’ 

Our Saints have moved the Church that 
moves the woila, 

And all the Heavens and v eiy God they 
heard — 

They know Ring Edwaids promise and 
thine — thine 

Hat old Should they not know fiee 
England crowns heiself ^ 

Not know that he nor I had powei to 
promise ^ 

Not know that Edward cancell d his own 
promise^ 
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And for 7ny pait therein — Back to that 
jugglei, IRising 

Tell him the Saints are noblei than he 
dreamsj 

Tell him that God is noblei than the 
Saints, 

And tell him we stand aim’d on Senlac 
Hill, 

And bide the doom of God 

Margot Heai it thio’ me 

The realm for which thou art forsworn is 
cursed, 

The babe enwomb’d and at the bieast is 
cuised, 

The coipse thou whelmest with thine 
earth is cuised, 

The soul who fighteth on thy side is cursed, 
The seed thou sowest in thy field is cuised, 
The steer wherewith thou plow^est thy 
field IS cursed, 

The fowl that fleeth o’ei thy field is cursed, 
And thou, usuiper, liai — 

Harold Out, beast monk ' 

[Lifting hts hand to sirile hint 
Guith Aops tJiL blow 
I evei hated monks 

Mafgot I am but a voice 

Among >ou minder, maityi me if ye 
will — 

Hmold Thanks, Gurth ’ The 

simple, silent, selfless man 
Is worth a woild of tonguesteis {To 
Mai got ) Get thee gone ’ 

He means the thing he says See him 
out safe ' 

Leofwm He hath blown himself as 
led as fire with curses 
An honest fool ' Follow me, honest fool, 
But if thou biuit thy curse among our folk, 
I know not — I may give that egg bald 
head 

The tap that silences 

Harold See him out safe 

[Exeimt Leofwm aiid Jslvagot 
Gmth Thou hast lost thxne even 
temper, brother Haiold ^ 

Harold Guith, when I past by 
Waltham, my foundation 
For men who serve the neighbour, not 
themselves, 


I cast me down pi one, pi ay mg , and, 
when I rose. 

They told me that the Holy Rood had 
lean’d 

And bow’d above me, whethei that which 
held it 

Flad weaken’d, and the Rood itself weie 
hound 

To that necessity which binds us down , 
Whethei it bow’d at all but m then fancy , 
Or if it bow’d, whether it symbol’d rum 
Or glory, who shall tell ^ but they weie 
sad, 

And somewhat sadden’d me 

Gwth Yet if a feai, 

Oi shadow of a feai, lest the stiange 
Saints 

By whom thou swaiest, should have power 
to balk 

Tby puissance in tins fight with him, wno 
made 

And heaid thee sweai — ^biothei — /ha\e 
not swoin — 

If the king fall, may not the kingdom falP 
But if I fall, I fall, and thou art king , 
And, if I wm, I win, and thou ait king , 
Bi aw thou to London, there make stiength 
to bieast 

Whatever chance, but leave this day to 
me 

Ltofwin {entering) And waste the 
land about tliee as thou goest, 
And be thy hand as wnntei on the field, 
To leave the foe no foiage 

Hay old Noble Gurth ’ 

Best son of Godwin ' If I fall, I fall — 
The doom of God ’ How should the 
people fight 

When the king flies'!’ And, Leofwin, 
ait thou mad 

How should the IGng of England waste 
the fields 

Of England, his own people ^ — No glance 
yet 

Of the Northumbrian helmet on the 
heath 

Leofwin No, but a shoal of wives 
upon the heath, 

And someone saw thy willy nilly mm 
Vying a tress against oui golden fern 
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Ha? old Vying a teai with our cold 
dews, a sigh 

With these low -moaning hea\ens Let 
hei be fetch’d 

We have parted fiom oui wife without 
leproach, 

Tho’ we have dived thio’ all her practices , 
And that is well 

Leofwtf^ I saw hei even now 

She hath not left us 

Harold Nought of Moicai then ^ 

Gmth Nor seen, nor heaid , thine, 
William’s or his own 
As wmd blows, 01 tide flow s belike he 
watches, 

If this war-stoim in one of its lough 
lolls 

‘\\ash up that old crown of Noithumbei- 
^ land 

Hafold I man led her for Moicai — a 
sin against 

The ti uth of lov e Ev il for good, it seems, 
Is oft as childless of the good as ev il 
Foi evnl 

Ltofiuin Good foi good hath borne 
at times 

A bastaid false as William 

Hat old Ay, if Wisdom 

Pall’d not with Good But I am some 
what worn, 

A snatch of sleep weie like the peace of 
God 

Gmth, Leofwin, go once moie about the 
hill— 

\Vliat did the dead man call it — Sanguelac, 
T he lake of blood ^ 

Leofwiit A lake that dips in William 
As well as Harold 

Harold Like enough I have seen 
The trenches dug, the palisades upi ear’d 
And wattled thick with ash and willow 
W'^ands , 

Yea, wrought at them myself Go lound 
once nioie , 

See all be sound and whole No Norman 
hoise 

Can shatter England, standing shield b) 
shield , 

Tell that again to all 

Gt0th I Will, good brother 


Hajold Our guaidsman hath but 
toil’d his hand and foot, 

I hand, foot, heart and head Some 
wine ’ {One pows tome into a 
gohlet ‘which ht hands to Harold ) 
Too much ’ 

What^ we must use our battle-a\e to- 
da> 

Our guaidsmen have slept well, since we 
came in ^ 

Leofunn Ay, slept and snored Your 
second-sighted man 

That scared the dying conscience of the 
king, 

Misheaid then snores foi gioans They 
aie up again 

And chanting that old song of Biunanbuig 
Yheie England conquei’d 

Plafold That is well The Noiman, 
What is he doing '> 

Ltofivin Pra3.ing for Noimandy , 
Oui scouts have heard the tmkle of then 
bells 

Hai old And our old songs are prayers 
foi England too ’ 

But by all Saints — 

Ltofwm Barring the Norman ’ 
Ilaio^d Na}, 

Weie the great tiumpet blovMiig dooms 
day daw n, 

I needs must rest Call "when the 
Norman moves — 

\Exetmt all, hut Harold 
No horse — thousands of hoises — our 
shield wall — 

Wall — bleak it not — ^break not — bieak — 

\ShupS 

Vision of Edw aid Son Haiold, I thy 
king, who came befoie 
To tell thee thou shouldst win at Stam- 
ford bridge, 

Come jet once moic, from where I am at 
peace, 

Because I lov ed thee in my mortal day, 
To tell thee thou shalt die on Senlac 
lull— 

Sanguelac ’ 

Vision of Wuifnotli O bi other, fiom 
my ghastly oubliette 

I send my voice across the nairovv seas — 
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No more, no more, dear biothei, ne\ei- 
moie — 

Sanguelac ' 

Vision of Tostig O brother, most 
imbrotherlike to me, 

Thou ga\ est thy voice against me m my 
life, 

I gi\e my voice against thee fiom the 
giave — 

Sanguelac ’ 

Vision of No? man Saints O hapless 
Haiold ’ King but foi an hour » 
Thou swaiest falsely by oui blessed bones, 
\Ve gue our voice against thee out of 
hea-ven ’ 

Sanguelac ’ Sanguelac ’ The anow ’ the 
airow ' 

Hat old [staiting battle-axe in 
hand) Away ’ 

My battle-axe against > our \ oices Peace ’ 
The king’s last woicl — ‘the arrow’’ I 
shall die — 

1 die foi England then, who hved for 
England — ■ 

What nobler > men must die 
I cannot fall into a faker w orld — 

I have done no man wrong i ostig, pool 
bi other, 

Art thou so anger’d ? 

Fain had I kept thine eaildom in thy 
hands 

Sa\e foi thy wild and \iolent wall that 
wrench’d 

All hearts of fieemen from thee I could 
do 

No other than this way advise the king 
Against the i ace of Godw m Is it possible 
That mortal men should bear then eaithly 
heats 

Into yon bloodless woild, and threaten us 
thence 

Unschool’d of Deaths Thus then thou 
ait re\enged — 

I left our England naked to the South 
To meet thee m the North The Noise 
man’s raid 

Hath helpt the Noiman, and the lace of 
Godwin 

Hath rum d Godwin No — oui waking 

thoughts 


Suffer a stoimless shipw reck m the pools 
Of sullen si umbel, and arise again 
Disjointed only dreams — w^heie mine 
own self 

Takes pait against myself ’ Why > for a 
spark 

Of self disdain born in me when I sware 
Falsely to him, the falser Noiman, over 
His gilded ark of mummy saints, by whom 
I knew not that I swaie, — not for my- 
self — 

For England — >et not wholly — 

[Enter Edith ) 

Edith, Edith, 

Get thou into thy cloistei as the king 
Will’d it he safe the peijury mongering 
Count 

Hath made too good an use of Hdly 
Church 

To bleak hei close ’ There the great 
God of tiuth 

Fill all thine hours with peace ’ — A lying 
devil 

Hath haunted me — mine oath — my wife 
— I fain 

Had made my maniage not a he , I could 
not 

Thou ait my hiide ’ and thou in aftei yeais 
Playing perchance foi this pooi soul of 
mine 

In cold, white cells beneath an icy moon — 
This memoiy to thee ’ — and this to 
England, 

My legacy of w ar against the Pope 
Fiom child to child, from Pope to Pope, 
from age to age, 

Till the sea wash hei level with hei shores, 
Oi till the Pope be Chiist’s 

Kite? Aldwyth 

Aldwyth {to Edith) Away fiom him ’ 

Edith I v/ill I have not spoken 
to the king 

One w^oid , and one I must Faiewell ’ 

{Going 

Haiold Not yet 

Stay 

Edith To what use ^ 
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Harold The king commands, thee, 
woman ’ 

( To Aldwy th ) 

Have thy two brethren sent their foices m ^ 
Aldwy fh Nay, I feai not 

Ha-> old Then thei e’s no force in thee f 
Ihou didst possess thyself of Edw aid’s eir 
To part me from the woman that I lo\ed » 
Thou didst aiouse the fierce Northum- 
bnans ' 

Thou hast been false to England and to 
me ’ — 

As in some soit I ha\e been 

false to thee 

Leave me No moie — Pardon on both 
sides — Go ' 

A Idwyth Alas, my lord, I lo\ed thee 
Hat old {hittuly) With a lo\e 

Passing thv love foi Giiff}th ^ wherefoie 
now 

Obey m} first and last commandment G o ^ 
Aldzuyih OHaiold' husband’ Shall 
we meet again 

Hat old Aftei the battle — aftei the 
battle Go 

Aldwy ill I go { 4 sid^) That I could 
stab her standing there ’ 

[£ Ilf Aldw\th 
Ddtf/i Alas, my loid, she lo\ ed thee 
Hai old Ne\er ’ ne\ei’ 

Edith I saw it in her eyes ’ 

Hat old I see it in thine 

And not on thee — nor England — fall 
God’s doom ’ 

Edith On thee ^ on me And thou 
ait England ’ Alfied 
Was England Ethelred was nothing 
England 

Is but her king, and thou ait Haiold ’ 
Hai old Edith, 

The sign in hea\ en — the sudden blast at 
sea — 

hly fatal oath — the dead Saints — the dark 
di earns — 

The Pope’s Anathema — the Holy Pood 
That bowl’d to me at AValtham — Edith, if 
I, the last English King of England — 
Edith No, 

First of a line that coming from the people, 
And chosen by the people — 


Haiold And fighting for 

And dying foi the people — 

Eaith Li\mg ' living ’ 

Ilaiold Yea so, good cheer ’ thou 
art Harold, I am Edith ’ 

Look not thus wan ’ 

Edith Y hat matters how I look ’ 
Have we not bioken Wales and Noise 
land ^ slam, 

AVhose life was all one battle, iiicainate 
war, 

Their giant king, a mightier man in arms 
Than Yhlliam 

Haiold Ay, niy girl, no tucks m 
him — 

No bastaid he ’ when all was lost, he 
yelld, 

And bit his shield, and dash’d it on the 
ground, 

And sw^a}ing Ins two handed sw^oid about 
him, 

Two deaths at eveiy swing, i^n in upon 
us 

And died so, and I loved hull as I hate 
This liai who made me liai If Hate can 
kill, 

And Loathing v leld a Saxon battle axe — 
Edith Y aste not thy nnght befoie 
the battle ’ 

Haiold No, 

And thou must hence Stigand will see 
thee safe, 

And so — Faievvell 

\He IS £'0111^, but tni ns bad 
The ling thou claiest not weai, 
I have had it fashion’d, see, to meet my 
hand 

[Haiold shows the t ing which is on 
his fin get 
Faievvell ’ 

\He is going, but tui rs had a^ain 
I am dead as Death this day to ought of 
eai til’s 

S'^ve William’s death 01 mine 

Edith Thy death ’ — to da} ’ 

Is it not thy birthday ^ 

Hat old Ay, that happy dry’ 

A biithday w^elcome ’ happy da}S and 
many ’ 

One — this ’ 


[ They embi ace 
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Look, I Will beai thy blessing into the 
battle 

And front the doom of God 
Horman a les {heard zn the dzstanee) 

Ha Lou ’ Ha Rou ’ 

Eziter Gurth 

Gurth The Norman moves ’ 

Harold Harold and Holy Cioss ’ 
\Exeimt Harold and Gmtli 

Enter Stigand 

Stigand Our Church in arms — the 
lamb the lion — not 

Spear into piuning-hook — the countei 
way — 

Cowl, helm, and ciozier, battle-axe 
Abbot Alfwig, 

Leofric, and all the monks of Peteiboro’ 

Strike for the king , but I, old wretch, 
old Stigand, 

With hands too limp to brandish non — 
and yet 

I have a power — would Haiold ask me 
for It— 

I have a power 

Edith What powei, holy father? 

Stigand Power now from Plarold to 
command thee hence 

And see thee safe from Senlac 

Edith I remain ’ 

Stigand Yea, so will I, daughtei, 
until I find 

Which way the battle balance I can 
see it 

From where we stand and, live or die, 
I would 

I were among them ’ 

Canons pom Waltham {singing without') 

Salva patriam 
Sancte Patei, 

Salva Fill, 

Salva Spintus, 

Salva patriam, 

Sancta Matei ^ 

1 The a throughout these Latin hymns should 

he sounded hroad, as m ‘ father 


Edith Aie those the blessed angels 
quirmg, father ^ 

Stigand No, daughtei, but the canons 
out of Waltham, 

The king’s foundation, that have follow’d 
him 

Edith O God of battles, make then 
wall of shields 

Firm as thy cliffs, strengthen their 
palisades ’ 

What IS that whirring sound ^ 

Stigand The Norman anow ’ 

Edith Look out upon the battle — is 
he safe > 

Stigand The king of England stands 
between his banners 
He glitters on the crowning of the hill 
God save King ITarold ’ 

Edith — chosen by his people 

And fighting for his people ’ 

Stigand There is one 

Come as Goliath came of yoie — he flings 
His brand in air and catches it again, 

He is chanting some old warsoiig 
Edith And no Da\id 

To meet hmi^ 

Stigand Ay, there springs a Saxon 
on him, 

Falls — and anothei falls 

Edith Have mercy on us ' 

Stigand Lo ’ our good Gurth hath 
smitten him to the death 
Edith So perish all the enemies of 
Harold ’ 

Canons {singing) 

Hostis in Angliam 
Ruit pisedatoi, 

Illorum, Domine, 

Scutum semdatur ’ 

Hostis per Anghae 
Plagas bacchatui , 

Casa crematui, 

Pastor fugatui 
Grex trucidatui — 

Stigand Illos trucida, Domine 
Edith Ay, good fathei 

Canons {sinking) 

Illoiuni scelera 
Poena sequatui ’ 
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English C7ies Haiold and Holy 

Cross ' Out ’ out ’ 

Sfigund Oui javelms 

Answer th eir ai i ows All the Noi man foot 
Are storming up the hill The lange of 
knights 

Sit, each a statue on his hoise, and wait 
English cues Haiold and God Al 
mighty * 

Noi 7na7i cues Ha Rou ’ Ha Ron ’ 
Canons [singing) 

Eques cum pedite 
Pisspediatm ’ 

Illoium m lacrymas 
Cruoi fundatur ’ 

Tereant, peieant, 

Anglia precatur 

^Sligand Look, daughter, look 
Edith Nay, father, look foi me ^ 
Stigand Our axes lighten with a 
single flash 

About the summit of the hill, and heads 
And arms are sli\ er’d oft and sphntei’d by 
Then lightning — and they fly — the Noi 
man flies 

Edith Stigand, O father, ha\e we 
w^on the day ^ 

Stigand No, daughter, no — they fall 
behind the horse — 

Then hoise are thronging to the bar- 
iicades , 

I see the gonfanon of Holy Peter 
Floating above then helmets — ha ’ he is 
down ’ 

Edith He down ’ Wlio down^ 
Stigand The Norman Count is down 
Edith So peiish all the enemies of 
England ^ 

Stigand No, no, he hath risen again 
— ^lie bares his face — 

Shouts something — he points onwaid — 
all their horse 

Swallow the hill locust like, swarming 
up 

Edith O God of battles, make his 
battle axe keen 

As thine own shaip dividing justice, heavy 
As thine own bolts that fail on cnmeful 
heads 


Chaiged with the weight of heaven w bere- 
ft om they fall ’ 

Canons [singing] 

Jacta tomtrua 
Deus bellator ' 

Suigas e tenebiis, 

Sis vmdicatoi ’ 

Fulmina, fulmina 
Deus vastatoi ' 

Edith O God of battles, they aie 
three to one, 

Make thou one man as three to roll them 
down ’ 

Canons [singing) 

Equus cum equite 
Dejiciatui • 

Acies, Acies 
Piona sternatur ’ 

Illoium lanceas 
Flange Creator ’ 

Stigand Yea, yea, for how’’ then lances 
snap and shi\ ei 

Against the shifting blaze of Hai old’s axe ’ 

■\Var-w oodman of old Woden, how he fells 

The moital copse of faces ’ There ’ And 
theie ’ 

The horse and hoiseman cannot meet the 
shield. 

The blow that biains the horseman cleaves 
the hoise, 

The hoise and hoiseman roll along the hill, 

They fly once more, they fly, the Norman 
flies ' 

Equus cum equite 
Prmcipitatur 

Edith O God, the God of tiuth hath 
heard my ciy 

j Follow them, follow them, diive them to 

i the sea ’ 

Illorum sceleia 
Poena sequatui ’ 

Stigand Tiuth ’ no , a he , a trick, 
a Norman trick ’ 

They turn on the pursuer, horse against 
foot, 

They muider all that follow 

Edith Have mercy on us ’ 
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Stigand Hot headed fools — to buist 

the wall of shields » 

They have broken the commandment of 
the king ’ 

Edith His oath was broken — O holy 
Noiman Saints, 

Ye that aie now of heaven, and see 
beyond 

Youi Norman sliiines, paidon it, pardon 
it, 

That he forswaie himself for all he loved, 

Me, me and all ’ Look out upon the 
battle f 

Stigand They thundei again upon the 
bariicades 

My sight IS eagle, but the stiife so thick — 

This is the hottest of it hold, ash ’ hold, 
willow ’ 

English o tes Out, out ’ 

Noi man cries Ha Rou ’ 

Stigand Ha ^ Guith hath leapt upon 
him 

And slam him he hath fallen 

Edith And I am heard 

Gloiy to God in the Highest ’ fallen, 
fallen ’ 

Stigand No, no, liis hoise — he 
mounts another — wields 

His war -club, dashes it on Guith, and 
Gurth, 

Our noble Guith, is down ’ 

Edith Have mercy on us ’ 

Stigand And Leofwin is down • 
Edith Have mercy on us ’ 

O Thou that knowest, let not my strong 
prayer 

Be weaken’d in thy sight, because I love 

The husband of another ' 

Norman cries Ha Rou ’ Ha Rou ' 
Edith I do not hear our English 
wai cry 

Stigand No 

Edith Look out upon the battle — is 
he safe^ 

Stigand He stands between the ban 
ners with the dead 

So piled about him he can hardly move 
Edith {takes up the war-Ciy') Out ’ 
out ’ 

No) man o zes Ha Rou ’ 


Edith {cues out) Haiold and Holy 
Cl OSS ’ 

Koi man cues Ha Rou ’ Ha Rou ’ 
Edith What is that whirring sound ^ 
Stigand The N oi man sends his arrow s 
up to Hea\en, 

They fall on those within the palisade ’ 
Edith Look out upon the hill — is 
Haiold theie^ 

Stigand Sanguelac — Sanguelac — the 
arrow — the arrow ’ — aw ay ’ 

SCENE II — Field of the Dead 
Night 

Aldwyth and Edith 

Aldwyth O Edith, art thouheie? O 
Haiold, Haiold — ^ 

Our Haiold — we shall nevei see him 
moie 

Edith Foi there was more than sister 
in my kiss, 

And so the saints were waroth I cannot 
love them, 

Foi they are Norman saints — and yet I 
should — 

They are so much holiei than their harlot’s 
son 

With whom they play'd their game against 
the king ’ 

Aldwyth The king is slam, the 
kingdom ovei thrown ^ 

Edith No matter ’ 

Aldwyth How no matter, Harold 
slain ? — 

I cannot find his body O help me thou ’ 

0 Edith, if I ever wi ought against thee, 

Foigive me thou, and help me here ’ 

Edith No mattei ’ 

Aldwyth Not help me, nor forgive 
me^ 

Edith So thou saidest 

Aldwyth I say it now, foi give me ’ 
Edith Cross me not ’ 

1 am seeking one who wedded me m 

seciet 

Whispei ’ God’s angels only know it Ha ’ 

What art thou doing here among the 
dead ^ 
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The> are stiippmg the dead bodies naked 
}ondei, 

And thou art come to rob them of then 
lings ’ 

Ald<.K.yth O Edith, Edith, I ha\e lost 
both cioun 
And husband 

Edith So ha\ e I 

Aldwyth I tell thee, giil, 

I am seeking ni} dead Harold 

Edith And I mine ’ 

The Holy Father strangled him with a 
hail 

Of Petei, and his brothei lostig helpt, 
The uicked sister clapt hei hands and 
laugh’d , 

Then all the dead fell on him 

Aldujyth Eaith, Edith — 

Edith What was he like, this his . 
band ^ like to thee ^ 

Call not for help fiom me I kner\ h m 
not 

He lies not heie not close besiae the 
standaid 

Heie fell the tniebt, manliest hearts of 
England 

Go fuithei hence and find him 

Ala-’x.'vR^' She i5 ciazcd ’ 

Edith That doth not matter eithei 
Low ei the light 
He must be heie 

E'lde/’ hoo Canons, Os god and 
Atheiric, with torches TJuy 
iiiin ovtJ the dead bodit^s and 
examine tJuni as they pass 
Osgod I think that this is Thiirkill 
Aihdiic Moie Iikelv Godiic 
Osgod I am suie this body 

Is Alfw’g, the king’s uncle 

Athtinc So it is ’ 

No, no — bia\e Guith, one gash from 
bioiv to knee f 

0 <iood And heie is Leofwin 
Edith And here rs, He t 

Aldwyth Haiold’ Oh no — nay, if 
It weie — my God, 

They have so maim’d and murdei d all 
his face 

Theie is no man can sweai to him 


Edttn But one woin'’n ^ 

Look a on, we ne\ci mean to pait again 
I ha\e found him, I am happ\ 

Was theie not someone ?sk’d nii, foi 
forgiv ene'^s ^ 

I Mcld it beeh, neing tiie true wife 
Of tills dead King, w hone\ ei boie ree eng., 

EnieJ COuNf WiLIiW WhLLVVM 
H uEI 

IVihiam Who ne these wonen^ 

And y hat bod\ ’b tins ^ 

EditJ HaioT, beti-ei ’ 

Will aril A}, and ^ ha^ ail tbo i ^ 
Eaitti HiS w fe ’ 

MeUt hvot ii ’e, 1113 gill, heie is die 
Queen ’ [Rai/’-' ng o>'^ Aldw 3 th 

Jr //li'ih {to Aldwa hj Wast tnoulns 
Queen ^ 

AH oyil I w as the Queen of Whales 
JVitnam W'ny then of Engiai d 

I INHcian, feai us not 

i (To Malet ) Knowest tnou this ot lei 
' J/jl r When I aisiled England 

Some Held sue w as h ^ w lie 1 1 secret — 
some — 

WTh — some beheatd she was his P'111 
moui 

Ea^ith Nonn-'n, thou i eat ’ lia^s all 
of 30U, 

I \oai Saints ana all’ I am his wife ’ 

I 'ipd she — 

Foi look, Our mauiage iingf 

[b/n d/aws it og Jn, fingc) (^ITaiold 
I iosl it somehow — 
I lost It, pla3ing with it when I was w dd 
That bied the doiib ’ out I am w ser 
now'- 

I am loo Wise W 11 none among 

}OU ••h 

Beai me true witness — on’3 foi this once — 
That I ha^ e found it here again ? 

\b>he pids it on 
And thou, 

Th} wife am I 101 e\ei and e^ernoi-e 

\Falts on tht hod-) and dits 
IVilhani Death’ — and enough of 

death foi this one da}, 

The da} of St Cahxtus, and the da} , 

Mv da} w^-hen I was born 
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Malet And this dead king’s 

Who, king or not, hath kinghke fought 
and fallen, 

His birthday, too It seems but yestei- 
even 

I held it with him in his English halls, 
His day, with all his looftree iinging 
‘Haiold,’ 

Before he fell into the snare of Guy , 
When all men counted Harold would be 
king, 

And Harold was most happy 

Wtlharrt Thou art half English 
Take them away ^ 

Malet, I vow to build a church to God 
Heie on the hill of battle , let oui high 
altar 

Stand where their standard fell wheie 
these two he 

Take them away, I do not love to see 
them 

Pluck the dead woman off the dead man, 
Malet ^ 

Malet Faster than ny Must I hack 
her aims off? 

How shall I part them? 

Wilham Leave them Let them be * 
Buiy him and his pai amour togethei 
He that was false m oath to me, it seems 
Was false to his own wife We will not 
give him 

A Chiistian burial yet he was a wanior, 
And wise, yea tiuthful, till that blighted 
vow 

Which God avenged to day 
Wiap them togethei in a pinple cloak 
And lay them both upon the waste sea- 
shore 

At Hastings, there to guard the land for 
which 


He did foisweai himself — a warrioi — ay, 

And but that Holy Peter fought for us, 

And that the false Noithumbnan held 
aloof, 

And sa\ e for that chance aiiow which the 
Saints 

Sh ripen’d and sent against him — who 
can tell > — 

Three horses had I slain beneath me 
twice 

I thought that all was lost Since I 
knew battle, 

And that was fiom my boyhood, nerei 
yet — 

No, by the splendour of God— -have I 
fought men 

Like Haiold and Ins bietliren, and his 
guaid 

Of English Eveiy man about his ki|ig 

Fell wheie he stood They loved him 
and, pray God 

My Normans may but move as time with 
me 

To the door of death Of one self-stock 
at hist, 

Make them again one people — Norman, 
English , 

And English, Noiman , we should have 
a hand 

To grasp the woild with, and a foot to 
stamp it 

Flat Piaise the Saints It is ovei 
No moie blood ’ 

I am king of England, so they Ihvait me 
not. 

And I will rule accoiding to then laws 

( To Aldwyth ) Madam, we will entreat 
thee with all honour 
Aldwyth My punishment is more 
than I can bear 
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witness to it completes the ta e 


♦ I 

Here fai iwa}, seen fiom tie topmost 
chff, 

Filling with puiple gloom the aac'^ncies 
Between the tufted hills, the sloping 
Hung Hi niid heaven, and half-wa^ down 
ra L sails, 

White as w^hue clouds, floated from sk> 
to sky 

Oh ’ ple'^sant bieast of waters, qaiet Da\ , 
Like to a quiet mma in the loud y orld, 
Where the chafed hieakeis of the outei 
sea 

Sank poweiless, as angei falls aside 
And witheis on the bi east of peaceful loa e , 
Thou didst leceiye the giowth of pines 
that fledged 

The hills that watch’d thee, as Loye 
watcheth Lo\e, 

In thine o mi essence and delight th}self 
To make it v^hollv thine on s mn} da_,s 
Keep thou tny name of Lo^el’b Ba} 
Set, sirs, 

E\en now the Gocidess of the Past, tna< 
takes 

The heart, and sometimes touches but 
one stung 

That qui\ eis, and is silent, and sometimes 
Sweeps sudJenl} all its half mouldei d 
choids 

To some old melody, begins to pla\ 


That air wl ic’'* pieased hei flrbt I feci 
th) bieadi , 

I come, gre'^t Misliess of the ear and e}e 
Ti } b eath is ot the pmewoon , “^nd tho 
^e-’rs 

Ha^e hoilow a o t deep and stormy 
Str lit 

Beiwi-^t the natne lane of Loye '’nd me, 
Bieatne bat a UttL on mt, anc the sail 
W ill ca-^w n e to ihe using of tne sun, 
The Hicid chambeis oi the inoinirg stai 
And East of Life 

Peim t me, fl-iend, I piw thee, 
To pass 10} hand across ni) blows, and 
muse 

On those dtai hills, aiai ncyei more wfll 
meet 

The sight fl at thioos and aches beneatli 
in} touch, 

As tho’ theie beat a IieaH in eithei e}e 
Fox when the oatei lights, aie daikcn d 
thus, 

Thi. meinoi}’s \ision hath a keenei edge 
It glows upon ne now — the semiciicle 
Of dad blue w'^^-ers and the nairow flmge 
Of cm\irg beach — its wieaths of diippmg 
green — 

Tt', pale pmiv shells — the sum nediouse 
aloft 

That open’d on the pines with doois of 
glass, 
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A mountain nest — the pleasuie boat that 
lock’d, 

Light-green with its own shadow, keel to 
keel, 

Upon the dappled dimplings of the wave, 
That blanch’d upon its side 

O Love, O Hope ’ 
They come, they crowd upon me all at 
once — 

Moved fiom the cloud of unforgotten 
things, 

That sometimes on the hoiizon of the 
mind 

Lies folded, often sweeps athwait in 
storm — 

Flash upon flash they lighten thio’ me — 
days 

Of dewy dawning and the amber eves 
When thou and I, Camilla, thou and I 
Were borne about the bay oi safely 
mooi’d 

Beneath a lov brow’d ca\ei*n, where the 
tide 

Plash’d, sapping its worn iibs , and all 
without 

The slowly-ndging rollers on the cliffs 
Clash’d, calling to each other, and thio’ 
the arch 

Down those loud wateis, like a setting 
star, 

Mixt with the gorgeous west the light- 
house shone, 

And silver smiling Venus eie she fell 
Would often loitei in hei balmy blue. 

To crown it with herself 

Here, too, my love 
Waver’d at anchor with me, when day 
hung 

From his mid -dome in Heaven’s airy 
halls , 

Gleams of the watei-cncles as they hioke, 
Flicker’d like doubtful smiles about her 
lips, 

Quiver’d a flying gloiy on her hair, 
Leapt like a passing thought across her 
eyes , 

And mine with one that u ill not pass, 
till earth 


And hea\ en pass too, dwelt on my heaven, 
a face 

Most stairy fan, but kindled fioni within 
As ’twere with dawn She was dirk 
hail’d, dark-eyed 

Oh, such dark eyes ' a single glance of 
them 

Will govern a whole life fiom biith to 
death, 

Caieless of all things else, led on with light 
In trances and m visions look at them, 
You lose yourself m uttei ignorance , 

You cannot And then depth , for they go 
back, 

And farthei back, and still withdiaw 
themselves 

Quite into the deep soul, that evermoie 
Fresh springing from hei fountains in the 
brain. 

Still pom mg thio’, floods with redundant 
life 

Her nairow portals 

Trust me, long ago 
I should have died, if it were possible 
To die in gazing on that perfectness 
Which I do bear within me I had died, 
But fiom my farthest lapse, my latest ebb. 
Thine image, lAe a charm of light and 
strength 

Upon the wateis, push’d me back again 
On these deserted sands of bmren life 
Tho’ from the deep vault wheie the heart 
of Hope 

Fell into dust, and ciumbled m the dark — 
Forgetting how to render beautiful 
Her countenance with quick and health- 
ful blood — 

Thou didst not svmy me upward , could 
I perish 

While thou, a nieteoi of the sepulchie, 
Didst swathe thyself all round Hope’s 
quiet um 

For ever^ He, that saith it, hath o’ei- 
stept 

The slippery footing of his narrow wit, 
And fail’n away from judgment Thou 
art light, 

To which my spnit leaneth all her flowers, 
And length of days, and immortality 
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Of thought, and freshness ever self le 
new’d 

Foi Time and Giief abode too long \\ith 
Life, 

And, like all other fiiends i’ the woild, ai 
last 

The} giew a\\eaiy of hei fello\\ship 
So Time and Giief did beckon unto 
Death, 

And Death diew n^gh and beat the dooib 
of Life , I 

But thou didst sit alone in the inner house, 
A -wakeful poitiess, and didst pari e witn 
Death, — 

'This IS a ch aimed dwelling whch I 
hold,’ 

So Death ga-ve back, and wouM no 
fiiithei come 

Y^t IS m} life nor in the piesent time, 

Nor in the present place To me alone, 
Push’d fiom his chair of legal heritage, 
The Piesent is the \assal of the Past 
bo that, m that I /la-e hved, do I Ine, 
And cannot die, and am, in ha\ mg been — 
A portion of the pleasant yesteidaa, 
Thrust forwaid on to dav and out of 
place , 

A body journo}ing onward, sick with 
toil, 

The w eight as if of -’ge upon m-\ limbs, 
The giasp of hopeless giief about i'p\ 
heait, 

And all the senses weaken’d, sa\e in Ill'll, 
Yhich long ago the\ had glean’d and 
garnei’d up 

Into the giananes of memor} — 

Ihe deal biow^ bulwaik of the piecious 
bra 11 , 

Chink’d as \oii see, and seam’d — and '->11 
the while 

The light soul twines and iirngles with 
the giowths 

Of-vigoious earl} da}s, attracted, won. 
Married, made one with, molten into all 
The beautiful in Past of act or place, 

And like the all endunng camel, d uen 
P'ai fiom the diamond fountain by the 
palms, 

Who toils across the middle moonlit 
nights, 


Oi when the white heats of the blinding 
noons 

Beal fiom the concave sand , }et in him 
keeps 

A ch aught of that sw eet fountain that he 
loves, 

To stay his feet horn falling, and his spiiit 
From buteiness of deith 

Ve ask me, fnencis, 
AVhen I began to love Plow saould I 
tell you ^ 

Ot from the '-’fter f ilness of mv he-" it, 
Plow back again unto my slendei spring 
And first of love, tho’ evei-} tuin and 
depth 

Between is cleaiei in ni-v life than all 
Its piesent how Ye know not what ve 
ask 

Ilovr should the bioad and open flower 
tell 

Yhat soil of bud it was, when, piest 
togethei 

In its gree i sheath, close lapt in silken 
folds, 

It seem d to keep its sweetness to itself, 
Yc-t was not the less sw’-eet foi tint it 
seem d ^ 

For young Li>e knows not when young 
Life was bo n, 

But takes it alt foi granted neithei Lov e, 
A aim in the heart, his ciadle, can le 
membei 

Love in tne womb, bur lestedi satisfled. 
Looking on her tha^ brought him to the 
light 

Or as men know not when they*- fall 'i sleep 
Into delicious di earns, oui othei life, 
bo know I not w hen I began to lov e 
This IS my sum of knowledge — that mv 
love 

Gievv with mvself — say lathei, was my 
giowtb, 

My imvaid sap, the hold I have on eaith, 
My outvvaid ending an wherewith I 
bieathe, 

WTiich yet upholds my life, and eveimore 
Is to me daily'- life and daily death 
For how should I have lived and not 
have lov ed^ 
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Can ye take off the sweetness from the 
flow^er. 

The coioiu and the sw^eetness from the 
rose, 

And place them hy themselves , or set 
apart 

Their motions and their biightness fiom 
the stais, 

And then point out the flow^ei oi the star ^ 
Oi build a wall betwixt my life and love, 
And tell me wheie I am? ’Tis even 
thus 

Xn that I live I love , because I love 
I live whate’er is fountain to the one 
Is fountain to the othei , and whene’er 
Oui God unknits the riddle of the one, 
Theie is no shade or fold of mysteiy 
Swathing the other 

Man}, many years, 
(For they seem many and my most of life, 
And well I could have linger’d in that 
porch, 

So iinpropoition’d to the dwelling place,) 
In the hlaydews of childhood, opposite 
The flush and dawn of youth, we lived 
together, 

Apart, alone together on those hills 

Before he saw my day my father died. 
And he was happy tint he saw it not , 
But I and the first daisy on his grave 
Fiom the same clay came into light at 
once 

As Love and I do number equal yeais, 

So she, my lore, is of an age with me 
How like each other was the birth of 
each ’ 

On the same moining, almost the same 
hour, 

Under the selfsame aspect of the stars, 
(Oh falsehood of all starcraft f) we were 
boin 

How like each othei was the birth of each ' 
The bister of my mother — she that bore 
Camilla close beneath her beating heait, 
Which to the imprison’d spirit of the child, 
With its true-touched pulses in the flow 
And hoinly visitation of the blood, 

Sent notes of preparation manifold, 


And mellow’d echoes of the outer w^orld — 
My mother’s sistei, mothei of my love, 
Who had a twofold claim upon my heart, 
One twofold mightier than the othei was, 
In giving so much beauty to the woild, 
And so much wealth as God had chaiged 
hei with — 

Loathing to put it from herself for evei, 
Left her own life with it , and dying thus, 
Crown’d wuth her highest act the phcid 
face 

And breathless body of her good deeds 
past 

So weie we boin, so orphan’d She 
was motherless 

And I without a fathei So fiom each 
Of those two pillais which from earth 
uphold 

Oui childhood, one had fallen away, and 
all 

The caieful burthen of our tender yeais 
Tiembled upon the othei He that gave 
Her life, to me delightedly fulfill’d 
All loviDgkindnesses, all offices 
Of watchful caie and liembhng lendei 
ness 

He wmked for both he piay’d for both 
he slept 

Dieammg of both nor was his love the 
less 

Because it was divided, and shot forth 
Boughs on each side, laden with whole- 
some shade, 

Wherein we nested sleeping or awake, 
And sang aloud the matin song of life 

She was my fosler-sislei on one aim 
The flaxen ringlets of our infancies 
Wander’d, the while we rested one soft 
lap 

Pillow’d us both a common light of eyes 
Was on us as we lay oui baby lips, 
Kissing one bosom, ever diew' from thence 
The stream of life, one stieam, one life, 
one blood, 

One sustenance, which, still as thought 
grew large, 

Still laiger moulding all the house of 
thought. 
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Made all oui tastes and fanciLss I'Le, 
peihaps — 

All — all but one, and strange to nu, 
and sweet, 

Sweet thio’ strange yeais to know tint 
wliitsoe’ei 

Our geneial another meant for me aloat. 
Our mutual mother dealt to both of us 
So what was eailiest mine m eailicst Iite 
I shaied with her in whom inj self icmiins 
As w^as oui childhood, so oiu inlancy, 
They tell me, was a \ery nniacle 
Of fellow-feeling and communion 
They tell me that w'e would no<' beaione — 
We cried when we were parted , when I 
wept, 

Her smile lit up the lambuw on ma te'^is, 
Stay’d on the cloud of soirow , that we 
^ lo\ed 

The sound of one anothei’s \oiceb n«o c 
Than the giay cuckoo lo\ es hiS i ame, ana 
leain d 

To lisp in tune togethei , th-^t we slep< 

In the same ciaclle alw t\s, fmt •"o f^ce 
Heart beating time to heait, Lp piessirg 
lip, 

Folding each other, bicatlung on each 
other, 

Dieammg together (dieaming of each 
other 

They should ha\ e added), till the moinxng 
light 

Sloped thro’ the pines, upon the dcw^ 
pane 

Falling, unseal’d oui eyelids, andwewoke 
To gaze upon each othei If this be 
tiue, 

At thought of which my whole soul 
languishes 

And faints, and hath no pulse, no DieHli 
— as tho’ 

A man in some still garden should infuse 
Rich atar in the bosom of the lose, 

Till, drunk with its own wine, and o\ci 
full 

Of sw eetness, and in smelling of itself, 

It fall on Its owm thorns — if this be tioie — 
And that way my wash leans me e\eimoie 
Still to believe it — ’tis so sw eet a thought, 
AVhy in the uttei stillness of the soul 


Doth question d meiroiy answei rot, noi 
i tell 

Of this our earliest, oai closest dmw’', 
Most loiehest, ca.dly hca\enli(.st hai- 
n on\ ^ 

O nlossom a porti^ of tne lu u.1} hoi 
Gieen jne^ude, Apiil picmise, giaa new 
}ea> 

Of Rv.iig, winch with e'^ihest Mulets 
And laMsh carol o'" clen J loa ccl laiks 
hill d all the Maici of i k ’ — I will not 
spe-^k of thee 

These ha^ e not seen thee, these c'^n nes ci 
Imow tl ee, 

lhe\ c-^nnoc understand me Pass we 
thwi 

A temi oi eighteen y tais Ye \ ouM bi t 
hugh, 

If I sneula teil \o\ ho\v I ho'^id m 
tho jg lit 

The faded ihyines and NCiaps of ancient 
o ones, 

Gray iches of die nai'.eiics oi the woild, 

, \Miicli are as gems set in my menioi}, 

’ Bee'll sa sue kainl them with me, oi 
wh'^t' i se 

To know bei fathei left us )is Leloie 
The daitodil was bMwn’ O’* how we 
fourd 

j The de'^d min east upo i the snore ^ All 
tins 

! Seems to tixc quiet davligl t of i oiu minds 
But cloiid and smoke, and in liie dark of 
iinne 

Is faced with hame Moie witn ne to 
die e\ent 

riieie came a glorious moiniiig, such ■' 
one 

As aawns but once a season IMeicaiy 
On such moimrg would lia\e dung 
him^elt 

Fiom cloid to cioid, and swum v itn 
balanced wings 

To some t'^ll mountain when I said to 
her, 

‘ A day foi Gods to stoop,’ she answ ered. 

And men to soar ’ foi as that other 
gazed. 

Shading Ins eyes till all the fieiy cloud, 
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The prophet and the chaiiot and the 
steeds, 

Suck’d into oneness like a little stai 

Were drunk into the inmost blue, we 
stood, 

\Wien first we came from out the pines at 
noon. 

With hands foi eaves, uplooking and 
almost 

Waiting to see some blessed shape in 
heaven, 

So bathed we were in brilliance Never 
yet 

Before oi after have I known the spring 

Pour with such sudden deluges of light 

Into the middle summer , for that day 

Love, rising, shook his wings, and chaigcd 
the winds 

With spiced May sweets fiom bound to 
bound, and blew 

Fiesh fire into the sun, and from within 

Burst thro’ the heated buds, and sent his 
soul 

Into the songs of buds, and touch’d far 
off 

His mountain-altars, his high hills, with 
flame 

IMildei and purer 


Thro’ the locks we wound 

The great pine shook with lonely sounds 
of joy 

That came on the sea wind As moun- 
tain sti earns 

Our bloods ran free the sunshine seem’d 
to blood 

hlore warmly on the heart than on the 
brow 

We often paused, and, looking back, we 
saw 

The clefts and openings in the mountains 
fill’d 

With the blue valley and the glistening 
brooks, 

And all the low dark groves, a land of 
love ’ 

A land of promise, a land of memory, 

A land of promise flowing with the milk 

And honey of delicious memones ’ 


And down to sea, and far as eye could 
ken, 

Each way from veige to verge a Holy 
Land, 

Still growing holier as you neai’d the 
ba>, 

For there the Temple stood 

When we had i cach’d 
The glassy platform on some hill, I 
stoop’d, 

I gathei’d the wild heibs, and foi liei 
blows 

And mine made garlands of the selfsame 
flowei, 

Winch she took smiling, and with my 
woik thus 

Clown’d hei clear foieheacl Once oi 
twice she told me 

(Foi I remembei all things) to let grow 
The flowers that run poison in then veins 
She said, ‘ The evil flouiish m the world ’ 
Then playfully she gave herself the lie — 

‘ Nothing m natuie is unbeautiful , 

So, biother, pluck and spare not ’ So 
I wove 

Ev’n the dull blooded poppy stem, ‘ whose 
flowei, 

Hued with the scarlet of a fieice sunrise, 
Like to the wild youth of an evil prince, 
Is without sweetness, but who ciowns 
himself 

Above the naked poisons of his heart 
In his old age ’ A gi aceful thought of 
hers 

Giav’n on my fancy ’ And oh, how like 
a njmph, 

A stately mountain nymph she look’d ’ 
how native 

Unto the hills she trod on ’ While I 
gazed 

My coronal slowly disentwnied itself 
And fell between us both , tho’ while 1 
gazed 

My spirit leap’d as with those tin ills of 
bliss 

That strike across the soul m prayei, and 
show us 

That we aie suiely heard Methought a 
light 
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Lmst fiom the ga’hnd I 1 ad and 

stood 

A solid gloiy on nei blight black haii , 

A light niethougnt bioke fioin hei ciaii 
daik e^es. 

And shot itself into the singing winds , 

A mystic ligh^- hash’d ev’n fiom ha '\^hltc 
robe 

As fion a glass m the sun, and fell '’□out 
l\Iy footsteps on the mountains 

Last we canae 

To ^.hat oui people call ‘ The Hill of 
^^oe’ 

A budge IS thcie, that, look d at from 
beneath 

Seems but a cobw eb filament to link 
The }av\ning of an eaithqiiake do\en 
^ chasm 

And thence one night, when all the winds 
were loud, 

A woful man (foi so the stoiy went) 

Had thrust his wnfe and child and dash’d 
himself 

Into the dizzy depth below Below, 
Fieice m the stiergth of fai descent, a 
Stic am 

Files with a shatter’d foam along the 
chasm 

The path was peiilous, loosely stiown 
wnth crags 

We mounted slowly , yet to both theie 
came 

The joy of life m steepness oveicome, 
And aictoiies of ascait, and looking down 
On all that had look’d dow n on us , and 
joy 

In bieatliing neaier heaaen, and joy to 
me, 

High ovei all the azuie circled eaith, 

To bieathe with hci as if in heaven itsch , 
And 11101 e than joy that I to hei hecame 
Flei guaidian and Iiei angel, laising htr 
Still highei, past all peril, until she saw 
Beneath hei feet the region far away. 
Beyond the ncaiest iiiountam’s bosky 
brow s, 

Arise in open prospect — heath and hill. 
And hollow’- lined and w ooded to the lips, 
And steep dow n walls of battlemented i ock 


Gilded with hioom, oi shatter’d mto 
spires, 

And gloiy of broad v\ateis interfused, 
^^hence rose as i^ were bieitli and steam 
of gold, 

And 01 er all the great wood noting 
And climbing, stieak’d or stau d at 
intervals 

"W ith falling biook or blossom d bush — 
and last, 

Framing the mignty landscape to the w est, 
A purple lange of mountain cones, be 
tween 

Yvhose mteispaces gush’d in blinding 
buists 

Tne incoipoiate blaze of sun and sea 

At length 

Descending fiom the point and standing 
both, 

1 hei eon the tremulous bridge, that fiom 
beneath 

Had seem d a gossamei hlaiiient up in an , 
\\ e paused amid the splendoui All the 
west 

And c\ n unto the middle south was 
iibb d 

And haird v\itli oloom on bloom The 
sin he^ow, 

Held for a space ’tw ixt cloud and w ave, 
shower d down 

Rays of a mighty ciicle, wea\ing o\ei 
That \arious wilderness a tissue of light 
Unpaiallel’d On the othei side, the 
moon, 

HaK-meited into thm blue an, stood still. 
And pale and fibious as a withei d leaf, 
Nor yet endmed in presence of His eyes 
To indue his lustre , most unloverlike. 
Since in his absence full of light and joy, 
And gimng light to othei s But tnis 
most, 

Next to hei presence whom I loved so 
w ell. 

Spoke loudly even into my inmost heait 
As to my outwaid he*-’ ring the loud 
stream. 

Forth issuing fiom Ins portals in the crag 
{A visible link unto the home of my 
heart), 
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Ran amber toward the west, and nigh 
the sea 

Parting my own loved inountams was 
lecened, 

Shoin of Its stiength, into the sympathy 
Of that small bay, which out to open 
mam 

Glow’d in tei mingling close beneath the 
sun 

Spirit of Love ’ that little houi was bound 
Shut m from lime, and dedicate to 
thee 

Thy flies fiom heaven had touch’d it, 
and the eaith 

They fell on became hallow’d evermore 

We turn’d oui eyes met heis were 
bright, and mine 

Were dim with floating teais, that shot 
the sunset 

In lightnings round me , and my name 
was borne 

Upon her bieath Hencefoith my name 
has been 

A hallow’d memoiy like the names of old, 
A centei’d, gloiy-circled memory, 

And a peculiai treasme, biooking not 
Exchange or cuirency and in that hour 
A hope flow’d round me, like a golden 
mist 

Chaim’d amid eddies of melodious aiis, 

A moment, ere the onward whirlwind 
shatter it, 

Wavei’d and floated — which was less 
than Hope, 

Because it lack’d the power of peifect 
Plope , 

But which was moie and highei than all 
Hope, 

Because all other Hope had lowei aim , 
Even that this name to w'hich her gracious 
hps 

Diet lend such gentle utterance, this one 
name, 

In some obscure heieaftei, might m- 
wreatlie 

(How lo\eher, nobler then ’) her life, her 
lo\e, 

With my life, love, soul, spint, and heait 
and strength 


‘ Biothei,’ she said, ‘let this be call’d 
henceforth 

The Hill of Hope,’ and I replied, ‘O 
sistei, 

My will IS one with thme , the Hill of 
Hope ’ 

Nevertheless, we did not change the name 

I did not speak I could not speak my 
love 

Love lieth deep Lov e dw^'eUs not m lip- 
depths 

Love wraps his wings on eithei side the 
lieait, 

Constraining it with kisses close and warm, 
Absoibingall the incense of sweet thoughts 
So that they pass not to the shrine of 
sound 

Else had the life of that delighted houi 
Dmnk m the laigeness of the utterance 
Of Love , but how should Earthly mea- 
suie mete 

The Heavenly unmeasured or unlimited 
Love, 

Who scaice can tune his high majestic 
sense 

Unto the thundersong that wheels the 
spheies, 

Scaice living m the /Eolian harmony, 
And flowing odour of the spacious an, 
Scarce housed within the ciicle of this 
Eaith, 

Be cabin’d up m woids and syllables, 
Which pass with that which bieathes 
thein^ Sooner Eaith 
blight go lound Heaven, and the stiail 
giith of Time 

Inswathe the fulness of Eternity, 

Than language grasp the infinite of Love 

O day which did enwomb that happy 
hour, 

Thou ait blessed in the years, divinest day ' 
O Genius of that houi which dost uphold 
Thy coronal of gloiy like a God, 

Amid thy melancholy mates fai-seen, 
Who walk before thee, ever turning lound 
To gaze upon thee till then eyes are dim 
With dwelling on the light and depth of 
thme, 
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Thy name ib ever worshipp’d among 
houis ’ 

Had I died then, I had not seem’d to die, 
For bliss stood round me like tht hghi of 
Heaven, — 

Had I died then, I had not knov,n the 
death , 

Yea had the Power fiom whose light 
hand the light 

Of Life issueth, and from whose left hand 
floweth 

The Shadow of Death, perennial efflu- 
ences, 

Wheieof to all that draw the wholesome 
air, 

Somewhile the one must overflow the 
other , 

Then had he stemm’d ni} day with night, 

^ and diuen 

My current to the fountain whence it 
spiang, — 

F\en his own abiding excellence — j 

On me, methinks, that shock of gloom i 
had fall’n I 

Unfelt, and m this glory I had merged 
The other, like the sun I gazed upon, 
Which seeming for the moment due to 
death, 

And dipping his head low beneath the 
verge, 

Yet bearing lound about him Ins own day, 
In confidence of unabated stiength, 
Steppeth fiom Heaven to Heaven, fiom 
light to light, 

And holdeth his undimmed forehead far 
Into a cleaiei zenith, pure of cloud 

We trod the shadow of the downward 
hill. 

We past fiom light to dark On the 
other side 

Is scoop’d a cavern and a mountain hall, 
Which none have fathom d If you go 
fai in 

(The countiy people rumoui) jou may 
hear 

The moaning of the woman and ihe child, 
Shut in the seciet chambers of the lock 
I too hav e heard a sound — perchance of 
streams 
ix 


Running fai on within its inmost halls, 

1 he home of daikness , but the cav ein- 
mouth, 

Half ovcitiailed with a wanton weed, 
Gives biith to a brawling biook, that 
passing lightly 

Adowm a natuial stair of tangled roots. 

Is presently leceived in a sweet grave 
Of eglantines, a place of burial 
Fai loveliei than its ciadle , for unseen, 
Bi t taken w ith the sweetness of the place, 
It makes a const int bubbling melody 
That diowns the neaiei echoes Lower 
down 

SpreaOb out a li<-tle lake, that, flooding, 
leav es 

Low banks of yellow sand , and from the 
woods 

That belt it use thiee aark, tall cj 
pi esses, — 

Three c> presses, symbols of mortal woe, 
That men plant ovei graves 

H thei we came, 
And sitting down upon the golden moss, 
Held con eise sweet and low — low con- 
verse sweet, 

In which oui voices bore least pait The 
wind 

Told a lovetale beside us, how he woo’d 
The waters, and the waters answering 
lisp’d 

To kisses of the wind, that, sick with love. 
Fainted at intervals, and grew again 
To utterance of passion Ye cannot 
shape 

Fancy so fan as is this memory 
"Methought all excellence that evei was 
Had drawn heiself from many thousand 
yeais, 

And all the separate Edens of this eaith, 
To centre in this place and time I 
listen d, 

And her words stole with most prevailing 
sweetness 

Into my heart, as thronging fancies come 
To boys and gills when summei days are 
new, 

I And soul and heait and body are all at 
I ease 

E 
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What marvel my Camilla told me all ^ 

It was so happy an hour, so sweet a place, 
And I -was as the biothei of her blood, 
And by that name I moved upon her 
breath , 

Dear name, winch had too much of near- 
ness in it 

And heralded the distance of this time ’ 

At fiist hei voice was veiy sweet and low. 
As if she weie afiaid of utteiance , 

But m the onward cuirentof hei speech, 
(As echoes of the hollow banbed brooks 
Aie fashion’d by the channel which they 
keep), 

Hei woids did of then meaning borrow 
sound, 

Her cheek did catch the colour of hei 
words 

I heard and trembled, yet I could but 
hear , 

My heart paused — my laised eyelids 
would not fall, 

But still I kept my eyes upon the sky 
I seem’d the only part of Time stood still, 
And saw the motion of all other things , 
While her words, syllable by syllable, 

Like water, drop by diop, upon my eai 
Fell, and I wish’d, yet wish’d her not 
to speak , 

But she spake on, for I did name no wish, 
What marvel my Camilla told me all i 
Her maiden dignities of Hope and Love — 

‘ Peichance,’ she said, ‘ leturn’d ’ Even 
then the stars 

Did tremble in their stations as I gazed , 
But she spake on, foi I did name no wish. 
No wish — no hope Hope was not wholly 
dead, 

But breathing haid at the approach of 
Death, — 

Camilla, my Camilla, who was mine 
No longer in the deaiest sense of mine — 
For all the secret of her inmost heart. 
And all the maiden empire of hei mind, 
Lay like a map before me, and I saw 
There, where I hoped myself to reign as 
king, 

Theie, wheie that day I crown’d myself 
as king. 

There m my realm and even on my throne, 


Another f then it seem’d as tho’ a link 
Of some tight chain within my inmost 
fiame 

Was liven in twain that life I heeded not 
Flow’d from me, and the daikness of the 
grave, 

The darkness of the grave and utter night, 
Did swallow up my vision , at hei feet, 
Even the feet of hei I loved, I fell, 

Smit with exceeding soirow unto Death 

Then had the earth beneath me yawn 
mg cloven 

With such a sound as when an icebeig 
splits 

Fiom cope to base — had Heaven fiom 
all her doors, 

With all hei golden thresholds clashing, 
roll’d ^ 

Hei heaviest thundei — I had lain as 
dead. 

Mute, blind and motionless as then I lay , 
Dead, for henceforth there was no life 
for me ’ 

Mute, for hencefoith what use weie 
woids to me ’ 

Blind, foi the day was as the night to 
me ’ 

The night to me was kinder than the 
day. 

The night in pity took aw’^ay my day, 
Because my grief as yet was newly born 
Of eyes too weak to look upon the light , 
And thio’ the hasty notice of the ear 
Frail Life was startled fiom the tendei 
love 

Of him she brooded ovei Would I had 
lain 

Until the plaited ivy tress had wound 
Round my worn limbs, and the wuld brier 
had driven 

Its knotted thorns thro’ my unpainmg 
brows, 

Leaning its loses on my faded eyes 
The wind had blown above me, and the 
ram 

Had fall’n upon me, and the gilded snake 
Had nestled in this bosom throne of 
Love, 

But I had been at lest for eveimore 
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Long time entrancement held me All 
too soon 

Life (like a wanton too ofhcious fnend. 
Who will not hem denial, \ain and lude 
With proffer of nnw ish^d for ser\ ices) 
Entering all the avenues of sense 
Past thio’ into his citadel, the hi am, 

With hated warmth of apprehensn eness 
And first the chillness of the sprinkled 
brook 

Smote on my browns, and then I seem’d 
to hear 

Its murmm, as the drowning seaman 
hears, 

Who wnth Ins head below the surface 
dropt 

listens the muffled booming mdistmct 
Of the confused floods, and diml> know s 
His head shall use no more and then 
came in 

The white light of the weai'}r moon 
above, 

Diffused and molten into flaky cloud 
Was my sight drunk that it did shape to 
me 

Him who should own that name ^ Were 
it not well 

If so be that the echo of that name 
Ringing wuthin the fancy had updiawn 
A fashion and a phantasm of the form 
It should attach to^ Phantom’ — had 
the ghastliest 

That evei lusted for a body, sucking 
The foul steam of the grave to thicken 
by It, 

There in the shuddering moonlight 
brought its face 

And what it has foi e}es as close to 
mine 

As he did — better that than his, than he 
The fiiend, the neighbour, Lionel, the 
beloved, 

The loved, the lover, the happy Lionel, 
The low" voiced, tender spirited Lionel, 
All joy, to whom my agony was a joy 
O how her choice did leap forth from his 
eyes ’ 

O how her love did clothe itself in smiles 
About his lips ’ and — not one moment s 
grace — • 


Then when the effect weigh d scab upon 
my head 

To come inj wa) ’ to twit me with thi. 
cause ’ 

Was not the land as fiee thio’ all hm 
wa}s 

To nim as me^ Was not his wont to 
walk 

Between the going light "•nd growing 
night ^ 

Had I not learnt mv loss befoie he c'^me ^ 
Coiiid that be more because he came ni) 
way ^ 

^^^ly should he not come my w ^y if he 
w ould ^ 

And yet to night, lo night — when all my 
w ealth 

Flash’d fiom me in a moment and I fell 
Beggai’d for e\ei — why shouKi he come 
my way 

Robed m those robes of light I must not 
weal, 

W ith that gieat crown of beams about his 
brows — 

Come like an angel to a damned soul, 

To tell him of the bliss he had with 
God — 

Come like a caie^ess and a gieeaj heir 
That scarce can wait the leading of the 
will 

Before he takes possession^ Was mine 
a mood 

To be invaded rudel}, and not rathci 
A sacied, seciet, un'’ppioached woe, 
Unspeakable^ I was shut up with 
Giief , 

She took the bod} of my past delight, 
N-’ided and swathed and balm’d it foi 
herself^ 

I And laid ii in a sepulchre of lock 
Never to use again I was led mute 
Into hei temple like a sacrifice , 

I was the High Piiest in hei holiest 
place, 

Not to be loudly broken m rpon 

Oh friend, thoughts deep and heaA7 as 
these w ell mgh 

O’eibore the limits of my biam but he 
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Bent o’er me, and my neck liis arm np- 
stay’d 

I thought it was an addei’s fold, and once 
I strove to disengage myself, but fail’d, 
Being so feeble she bent above me, too , 
Wan was her cheek , for whatsoe’er of 
blight 

Lives in the dewy touch of pity had made 
The red lose theie a pale one — and hei 
eyes — 

I saw the moonlight glitter on their 
tears — 

And some few drops of that distressful 
ram 

Fell on my face, and her long ringlets 
moved, 

Drooping and beaten by the breeze, and 
brush’d 

My fallen forehead in their to and fro, 

Fol in the sudden anguish of her heart 
Loosed fiom their simple thrall they had 
flow’d abroad, 

And floated on and paited lound her neck, 
Mantling her form halfway She, when 
I woke, 

Something she ask’d, I know not what, 
and ask’d. 

Unanswer’d, since I spake not , for the 
sound 

Of that dear voice so musically low. 

And now fiist heard with any sense of 
pain, 

As it had taken life away before, 

Choked all the syllables, that stiove to 
use 

From my full heart 

The blissful lovei , too, 
From his great hoaid of happiness dis 
till’d 

Some drops of solace, like a vain, rich 
man, 

That, having always prospei’d in the 
world, 

Folding his hands, deals comfortable 
words 

To hearts wounded foi evei , yet, in 
truth, 

Fair speech was hxs and delicate of 
phrase, 


Falling in whispers on the sense, ad- 
dress’d 

More to the inward than the outward 
ear, 

As lain of the midsmnmei midnight soft, 
Scarce heard, recalling fiagrance and the 
gieen 

Of the dead spimg but mine was wholly 
dead, 

No bud, no leaf, no flower, no fruit foi 
me 

Yet who had done, or who had suffer’d 
wrong ? 

And why was I to darken then pine love, 
If, as I found, they two did love each 
othei, 

Because my own was darken’d? Why 
was I 

To cross between their happy star and 
them ? ^ 

To stand a shadow by their shining doors, 
And vex them with my daikness ? Did 
I love her ^ 

Ye know that I did love her, to this 
present 

My full oib’d love has waned not Did 
I love hei, 

And could I look upon hei tearful eyes ^ 
What had she done to weep^ Why 
should she w eep ^ 

0 innocent of spiiit — let my heart 
Bieak rather — whom the gentlest airs of 

Heaven 

Should kiss with an unwonted gentleness 
Her love did murdei mme^ What then^ 
She deem’d 

1 woie a hi other’s mind she call’d me 

brother 

She told me all her love she shall not 
weep 

The brightness of a burning thought, 
awhile 

In battle with the glooms of my dark will, 
Moonlike emerged, and to itself lit up 
Theie on the depth of an unfathom’d woe 
Reflex of action Starting up at once, 
As fiom a dismal dream of my own death, 
I, foi I loved her, lost my love in Love , 
I, for I lo\ edher, graspt the hand she lov’d, 
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xVncl hid It m hei o\?n, and sent mi ciy 
Thro the bhnk night to II in who loving 
made 

Tiiehapp) md the unhappy love, thit He 
Would hold the hand ofblessmg over them, 
Lionel, the happy, and hei, and hei, his 
biidc ' 

Let them so love that men and bo}S may 
siy, 

*Lo^ how they love each other’’ till 
their love 

Shall iipen to a pioveib, unto all 
Known, when their faces are foigot in 
the land — 

One goMen dieam of love, from wnic^ 
may death 

Aw ake them \\ ith heaven’s music in a hfc 
i\Iore living to some happia happiness, 
Shallowing its piecedent in victoi} 

And as for me, Camilla, as for me, — 
The dew of teais is an unwholesome dea, 
They will but sicken the sick plant the 
more 

Dtein that I love thee but as biotheis do, 
So shalt thou love me still as sistcis do , 
Oi if thou dieam aught faithei, die nr 
but how 

I could have loved thee, had theie been 
none else 

To love as loveis, loved again by thee 

Or tins, or somewhat like to tins, I 
spake, 

When I beheld hei weep so uefulb , 

For sure my love should ne’er indue the 
fiont 

And masKof liate, who lives on others’ 
moans 

Shall Love pledge Hatied in hei bittei 
draughts, 

And batten on hei poisons^ Love forbid ’ 
Love passeth not the threshold of cold 
Hate, 

And Hate is strange beneath the loof of 
Love 

O Lov^e, if thou be’st Love, diy up these 
teais 

Shed for the love of Lov e , fd tho’ mine 
linage, 

The subject of th} powei, be cold in hci, 


Vet, like cold snow, it mdteth m the 
souice 

Of these sad teais, and feeds then down 
waid flow 

So Lov e, a raign d to judgUiCnt and to 
death, 

Received unto himself a pait of blame, 
Lemg guilticbS, as an innocent prisonei, 

W ho, when the wofui sentence h-^th been 
past, 

And all the clearness of his fame hath gone 
Beneath the shadow of the cuise of man, 
Fust falls asleep in swoon, whereiiom 
awaked, 

\nd looking lound uponhis tearful fi lends, 
hoithwith '^na in h’s agony conceives 
A shameful sense as of cleav mg ciime — 
Foi whence without some guilt should 
such grief be ^ 

So died that horn, and fell mto the 
aDysm 

Of foims outworn, but not to me outworn, 
Vho never hail’ci another — was there 
one ^ 

Theie might be one — one other, worth 
the life 

That made it sensible So that houi died 
Like odoui rapt into the w inged w ind 
Borne into '’lien lands ana f-^i '’way 

Theie be some hearts so ainly built, 
that they, 

They — when their love is wieck’d — if 
Love can wmek — 

On that shaip ridge of utmost doom iide 
highly 

Vbove the peiilous seas of Ch mge and 
Chance , 

Nay, moie, hold out the hghes of cheer- 
fulness , 

\s the tall ship, that many a dieaiv year 
Ivmt to some dism'’! sandbank fai at sea, 
All thio’ the livelong houis of utter dark, 
Snowe’s slanting light upon the doloious 
wave 

Foi me — what light, what gleam on those 
black ways 

Where Love could walk with banish’d 
j Hope no more > 
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It was ill done to part you, Sisters fair , 
Love’s arms weie wreath’d about the 
neclv of Hope, 

And Hope hiss’d Love, and Love drew 
in hei bieath 

In that close kiss, and diank her 
whisper’d tales 

They said that Love would die when 
Hope was gone, 

And Love mourn’d long, and sorrow’d 
after Hope , 

At last she sought out Memory, and they 
tiod 

The same old paths wheie Love had 
walk’d with Hope, 

And Memory fed the soul of Love with 
tears 

11 

From that time forth I would not see 
her more , 

But many weary moons I lived alone — 
Alone, and in the heart of the great forest 
Sometimes upon the hills beside the sea 
All day I watch’d the floating isles of shade. 
And sometimes on the shore, upon the 
sands 

Insensibly I drew hei name, until 
The meaning of the letters shot into 
My brain , anon the wanton billow wash’d 
Them ovei, till they faded like my love 
The hollow caverns heard me — the black 
blocks 

Of the midforest heard me — the soft 
winds, 

Laden with thistledown and seeds of 
floweis, 

Paused in their couise to hear me, foi my 
voice 

\Yas all of thee the merry linnet knew 
me, 

The squirrel knew me, and the dragonfly 
Shot by me like a flash of purple fire 
The rough brier tore my bleeding palms , 
the hemlock, 

Brow-high, did strike my forehead as I 
past , 

Yet trod I not the wildflower m my path, 
Nor bruised the wildbird’s egg 


Was this the end > 
Why grew we then together in one plot > 
Why fed we from one fountain? drew 
one sun^ 

Why weie our mothers’ branches of one 
stem ^ 

Why were we one in all things, save in 
that 

\Vheie to have been one had been the 
cope and crown 

Of all I hoped and fear’d — if that same 
nearness 

Were father to this distance, and that 
one 

Vauntcourier to this dotM ? if Affection 
Living slew Love, and Sympathy hew’d 
out 

The bosom sepulchie of Sympathy^ 

r 

Chiefly I sought the cavern and the hill 
Wheie last we roam’d togethei, foi the 
sound 

Of the loud stream was pleasant, and the 
wind 

Came woomgly with woodbine smells 
Sometimes 

All day I sat within the cavein-mouth, 
Fixing my eyes on those three cypress 
cones 

That spired above the wood , and with 
mad hand 

Teaiing the bright leaves of the ivy 
screen, 

I cast them in the noisy brook beneath, 
And watch’d them till they vanish’d fiom 
my sight 

Beneath the bower of wreathed eglan 
tines 

And all the fragments of the living rock 
(Huge blocks, which some old trembling 
of the world 

Had loosen’d from the mountain, till they 
fell 

Half-digging their own graves) these m 
my agony 

Did I make bare of all the golden moss, 
Wheiewith the dashing runnel in the 
spring 

Had livened them all o\er In my 
brain 
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The spirit seem’d to flag fioni thought to 
thought, 

As moonlight wandeiiiig tin o’ a. niist my 
blood 

Ciept like maisli diams thio’ all my Ian 
guid limbs , 

The motions of my heart seem d far 
within me, 

Unfrequent, low , as tho’ it told its pulses , 
And yet it shook me, that mv fiame 
would shuddei, 

..Vs if ’twere diawn asunder by the rack 
But o\ei the deep gra\es of Hope ana 
Feai, 

And '>11 the broken palaces or the Past, 
Blooded one master passion e^eimoie, 
Like to a low hung and a fiery sky 
Above some fan metiopohs, eaith 
^ shock d, — 

Hung lound wnh lagged inns and burn- 
ing folds, — 

Embathing all with wild and woful lines, 
Gieat hills of nuns, and collapsed masses 
Of thundeishaken columns indistinct 
And fused together in the tyrannous 
light— 

Kuins, the rum of all niy life and me ’ 

Sometimes I thought Camilla was no 
moie, 

Some one had told me she was dead, 
and ask’d 

If I would see hei buiial then I seem d 
To rise, and thiough the foiest-shadow 
borne 

With moie than moital swiftness, I lan 
doyyn 

Ihe steepy sea bank, till I came upon 
Ihe lear of a piocession, cunmg round 
The siher-sheeted bay m fiont of which 
Six stately \irgins, all in white, upbaie 
A broad eaith sweeping pall of whitest 
lawm, 

Wieathed round the bier with gaihnds 
m the distance, 

From out the yellow woods upon the 
hill 

Look’d forth the summit and the pinna 
cles 

Of a gray steeple— thence at intervals 


A low bell tolbng All the pageant y, 
Save those si\ Migins which upheld the 
bia, 

VVeie stokd from head to foot in flowing 
black , 

One walkd abreast with me, and v^ild 
his blow, 

And he w as loud in weeping and in pi a sc 
Of hei we follow’d a strong sympathy 
Shook -’ll my soul I flung mvsclf upon 
him 

In teais and cres I told him all my love, 
How I had loved her fiom the fiis<" , 
w hei eat 

Pie shrank and howl’d, and from liis brow 
diew back 

Ills hand to pash me from him , and the 
face, 

The very face ard fomi of Lionel 
Flash d thio’ my eyes into my mneimost 
brain, 

And at his feet I seem d to fimi and fall, 
To fall and die away I could rot rise 
Albeit I strov e to follow They past on, 
The loidly Phartasms ' in their floating 
folds 

They past and w ere no more but I had 
fallen 

Prone by the dashing lunrel on the grass 

Alw ay the inaudible mv isible thought, 
Aitihcei and subject, lord and slave, 
Shaped by the audible and visible, 
Moulded the audible and \ isible , 

All crisped sounds of w ive and leaf and 
Wind, 

Flatter d the fancy of my fading bra n , 
The cloud-pavilion’a element, the wood, 
The mountain, the three c}piesses, the 
cave, 

Storm, sunset, glov%s and gloiies of tne 
moon 

Below black firs, when siient- creeping 
winas 

Laid the long night in silver stieaks and 
bais. 

Were wi ought into the tissue of my 
dieam 

The moanings in the forest, the loud 
brook, 
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Cues of the partndge like a rusty key 
Turn’d in a lock, owl -whoop and doi- 
hawk-whiri 

Awoke me not, but were a part of sleep, 
And voices in the distance calling to me 
And in my vision bidding me dream on, 
Like sounds without the twilight realm 
of dreams, 

Which wander round the bases of the 
hills, 

And murmui at the low diopt eaves of 
sleep. 

Half enteiing the portals Oftentimes 
The vision had fan prelude, m the end 
Opening on daikness, stately vestibules 
To caves and shows of Death whether 
the mind, 

With some levenge — even to itself un- 
known, — 

Made strange division of its suffering 
With hei, whom to have suffering view’d 
had been 

Extremest pain , oi that the clear eyed 
Spnit, 

Being blunted m the Present, grew at 
length 

Prophetical and prescient of whate’er 
The Futuie had in store or that which 
most 

Enchains belief, the sorrow of my spirit 
Was of so wide a compass it took m 
All I had loved, and my dull agony, 
Ideally to her transfeu’d, became 
Anguish intolerable 

The day waned , 
Alone I sat with her about my brow 
Pier warm breath floated m the utteiance 
Of silver-chorded tones her lips weie 
sundei’d 

With smiles of tranquil bliss, which bioke 
in light 

Like morning fioni her eyes — her elo 
quent eyes, 

(As I have seen them many a hundred 
times) 

Fill’d all with pure clear fire, thro’ mine 
down rain’d 

Then spirit searching splendoius As a 
vision 


Unto a haggard prisoner, non stay’d 
In damp and dismal dungeons under 
ground, 

Confined on points of faith, when stiength 
IS shock’d 

With torment, and expectancy of woise 
Upon the morrow, thro’ the ragged walls, 
All unawares before his half shut eyes, 
Comes m upon him in the dead of night, 
And with the excess of sweetness and of 
awe, 

Makes the heart tremble, and the sight 
run over 

Upon his steely gyves , so those fair eyes 
Shone on my daikness, forms which ever 
stood 

Within the magic cirque of memory, 
Invisible but deathless, waiting still 
The edict of the will to leassume 
The semblance of those raie realities 
Of which they were the mirrors Now 
the light 

Which was then life, burst through the 
cloud of thought 
Keen, irrepressible 

It was a loom 

Within the summei house of which I spake, 
Hung round with paintings of the sea, 
and one 

A vessel in mid ocean, her heaved prow 
Clambering, the mast bent iind the ravm 
wind 

: In her sail roaring From the outer day, 
Betwnxt the close-set ivies came a bioad 
And solid beam of isolated light, 
Ciowded with driving atomies, „and fell 
Slanting upon that picture, from prime 
youth 

Well known well -loved She diew it 
long ago 

Forthgazing on the waste and open sea, 
One morning when the upblown billow 
ran 

Shoreward beneath led clouds, and I had 
pour’d 

Into the shadowing pencil’s naked foims 
Colour and life it was a bond and seal 
Of friendship, spoken of with tearful 
smiles , 
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A monument of childhood and of lo\ e , 
The poesy of childhood , my lost lo\ c 
S}mbord in stoim ^’^e gazed on it 
together 

In mute and glad remembiance, and 
each heait 

Grew closer to the othei, and the eye 
Was riveted and chaim bound, gazing 
like 

The Indian on a still eyed snake, low- 
couch’d — 

A beauty which is death, when all at 
once 

That painted vessel, as with innei life, 
Began to heave upon lhai painted se'’ , 
An eaithquake, my loud heart -beats, 
made the giound 

Reel undei us, and all at once, soul, life 
ikid breath and motion, past and flow ’d 
away 

To those unreal billows round and 
round 

A whirlwind caught and boie us , imghly 
gyres 

Rapid and vast, of hissing spray wind 
driven 

Far thro’ the dizzy dark Aloud she 
shriek’d , 

My heart w as clo\ en w ith pain , I w ound 
niy aims 

About her w e w hill’d giddily , the wind 
Sung, but I clasp’d her without fear 
hei w^eight 

Shiank in my giasp, and ovei my dim 
eyes, 

And paited lips which diank her bieath, 
dow n hung 

The jaws of Death I, gioanmg, fiom 
me flung 

Hei empty phantom all the sway and 
whirl 

Of the stoim diopt to windless calm, and I 
Down welter’d thio’ the dark ever and 
ever 


in 

I CAME one day and sat among the 
stones 

Stiewn in the entry of the moaning 
cave , 

TV 


A moinmg an, sweet after lain, laii 
over 

The iipphng levels of the lake, and 
blew 

Coolness and moistuie and all smells of 
bud 

.Vnd foliage fiom the daik and cuippmg 
w oods 

Upon my fevei d blows that shook and 
thiobb d 

Fiom temple unto temple To what 
height 

The day had grow n I know not Then 
cane on me 

The hollow tolling of the bell, and all 

The vision of the bier As heretofoie 

I w alk’d behind w itli one vv ho v eil’d his 
blow 

Methought by slow degiees the sullen 
bell 

Tolld quicker, and the bieakers on the 
shoie 

Sloped into louder suif those that went 
w ith me, 

And those that held the biei befoie my 
face, 

IMoved with one spirit round about the 

b'^y, 

Tiod swifter steps, and while I walk’d 

I with +hese 

In m'^rvel at that gradual change, I 
thought 

Four bells instead of one began to nng, 

Foul meiiy bells, four meriy mairiage 
bells, 

In clanging cadence jangling peal on 
peal — 

A long loud clash of lapid marriage 
bells 

Then those who led the van, and those 
in leai, 

Rusn’d into dance, and like wild Bac 
chanals 

Fled onward to the steeple in the 
woods 

I, too, was borne along and felt the 
blast 

Beat on my heated eyelids all at once 

The fiont rank made a sudden halt, the 
bells 

E 2 
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Lapsed into frightful stillness , the surge 
fell 

From thimdei into whispers , those si\ 
maids 

With shrieks and ringing laughter on the 
sand 

Thiew down the brer , the woods upon 
the hill 

Waved with a sudden gust that sw eeping 
down 

Took the edges of the pall, and blew it 
far 

Until it hung, a little silver cloud 

0\ei the sounding seas I turn’d my 
heart 

Shiank in me, like a snowflake in the 
hand, 

Waiting to see the settled countenance 

Of her I loved, adorn’d with fading 
floweis 

But she fiom out hei death like chrysalis, 

She fiom her biei, as into fresher life, 

My sistei, and my cousin, and my 
love, 

Leapt lightly clad in bridal white — ^her 
hair 

Studded with one iich Provence lose — a 
light 

Of smiling welcome round hei lips— hei 
eyes 

And cheeks as bright as when she climb’d 
the hill 

One hand she reach’d to those that came 
behind, 

And whrle I mused nor yet endured to 
take 

So rich a prize, the man who stood with 
me 

Stept gaily forward, throwing down his 
robes. 

And claspt her hand in his again the 
bells 

Jangled and clang’d again the stormy 
surf 

Crash’d in the shingle and the whirling 
rout 

Led by those two lush’d into dance, and 
fled 

Wind - footed to the steeple in the 
woods, 


Till they w^ere swallow’d m the leafy 
bowers, 

And I stood sole beside the vacant brer 

There, there, my latest vision — then the 
event ’ 


IV 

THE GOLDEN SUPPER ^ 

{Anoi/ief speaks ) 

He flies the event he leaves the event 
to me 

Poor Julian — how he rush’d away, the 
bells, 

Those maniage bells, echoing m ear and 
heart — 

But cast a parting glance at me, you sa\^, 
As who should say ‘ Continue ’ Weil 
he had 

One golden hour — of tiiumph shall I say> 
Solace at least — befoie he left his home 

Would jou had seen him in that hour 
of his f 

He moved thro’ all of it majestically — 
Restrain’d himself quite to the close ^ — 
but now — 

Whether they we>e his lady’s marriage 
hells, 

Or piophets of them in his fantasy, 

I never ask’d but Lionel and the girl 
Weie wedded, and our Julian came 
again 

Back to his mother’s house among the 
pines 

But these, then gloom, the mountains and 
the Bay, 

The whole land weigh’d him down as 
Aitna does 

The Giant of Mythology he would go, 
Would leave the land for ever, and had 
gone 

Suiely, but for a whisper, ‘Go not yet,’ 
Some warning — sent divinely — as it 
seem’d 

1 This poem is founded upon a story in Boc- 
caccio See Introduction, p 115 
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B> that ^\hlch follow’d — but of thib I 
deem 

As of the visions that he told — the event 
Glanced back upon them in his aftei 
life, 

And parti) made them — tho’ he knew it 
not 

And thus he stay’d and v ould not look 
at her — 

No not for months but, when the 
eleventh moon 

After then marriage lit the lover’s Ba\ , 
Heard yet once more the tolling bell, and 
said, 

■\\ ould you could toll me out of life, but 
found — 

All softly as his mother broke it to him — 
A cuieller reason than a ciazy eai, 

For that low knell tolling his lady dead — 
Dead — and had lam three da}s without 
a pulse 

All that look’d on her had pronounced 
hei dead 

And so they boie hei (foi in Julian’b land 
They never nail a dumb head up m 
elm), 

Boie her free faced to the fiee airs of j 
heav en, 

And laid her in the vault of her own km 

What did he then ^ not die he is heie 
and hale — 

Not plunge headfoiemost fiom the moun 
tain theie, 

And leave the name of Lover’s Leap 
not he 

He knew-the meaning of the w Insper now , 
Thought that he knew it ‘ Thib, I sta) ’d 
for this , 

0 love, I have not seen you foi so long 
Now, now, wall I go down into the giave, 

1 will be all alone with all I love, 

And kiss her on the lips She is his no 
more 

The dead returns to me, and I go down 
To kiss the dead ’ 

The fancy stiir’d him so 
He lose and w^eiit, and entering the dun 
vault, 


And, making theie a sudden light, beheld 
All lound about him that which all will 
be 

The light was but a flash, and went again 
Then at the far end of the w’ult he saw 
Ills lady w ith the moonlight on her fact , 
Her bieast as in a shadow prison, bars 
Of black and bands of silvei, which the 
moon 

Struck from an open giatmg oveihead 
High in the wall, and all the lest of her 
Drown’d in the gloom and honor of the 
vault 

‘ It was iny wish,’ he said, ^ to pass, to 
sleep, 

To lest, to be with her — till the gieat 
day 

Peal’d on us with that music which rights 
ail, 

And raised us hand in hand ’ And 
kneeling theie 

Dow n m the dreadful dust that once w as 
man, 

Dust, as he said, that once was loving 
heaits, 

Heaits that had beat with such a love as 
mine — 

Not such as mine, no, noi for such as 
her — 

He softly put his ann about her neck 
And kiss’d her more than once, till help 
less death 

And silence made him bold — nay, but I 
wrong him, 

He leveienced his dear lady even in 
death , 

But, placing his true hand upon her 
heart, 

‘ O, }ou warm heart,’ he moan’d, ‘not 
even death 

Can chill 3 ou all at once ’ then starting, 
thought 

His di earns had come again ‘Do I 
wake or sleep ? 

Or am I made immoital, 01 my love 
Mortal once moie It beat — the heait 

— it beat 

Faint — but it beat at which his own 
began 
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To pulse with such a vehemence that it 
di own’d 

The feebler motion underneath his hand 
But when at last his doubts weie satisfied, 
He raised hei softly from the sepulchie, 
And, wrapping her ail over with the cloak 
He came in, and now stndmg fast, and 
now 

Sitting awhile to lest, but eveimore 
Holdmg his golden burthen in his arms, 
So boie her thro’ the solitary land 
Back to the mothei’s house where she 
was bom 

There the good mother’s kindly minis- 
teimg. 

With half a night’s appliances, recall’d 
Her fluttering life she rais’d an eye that 
ask’d 

‘AVliere^’ till the things familiar to her 
youth 

Had made a silent answ er then she spoke 
‘Heie’ and how came I here^’ and 
learning it 

(They told her somewhat rashly as I 
think) 

At once began to wander and to wail, 

‘ Ay, but you know that you must give 
me back 

Send ’ bid him come but Lionel was 
away — 

Stung by his loss had vanish’d, none 
knew where 

‘He casts me out,’ she wept, ‘and goes’ 
— a wail 

That seeming something, yet was nothing, 
bom 

Not from believing mind, but shatter’d 
neive, 

Yet haunting Julian, as liei own lepioof 
At some precipitance m hei burial 
Then, when her own true spirit had 
letum’d, 

‘ Oh yes, and you,’ she said, ‘ and none 
but you ? 

Foi you have gi\en me life and love again, 
And none but you yourself shall tell him 
of it, 

And you shall give me back when he 
letums ’ 


‘ Stay then a little,’ answer’d Julian, 
‘heie, 

And keep yourself, none knowing, to 
yourself , 

And I will do your will I may not stay, 
No, not an houi , but send me notice of 
him 

When he letuins, and then will I letura. 
And I will make a solemn offering of you 
To him you love ’ And faintly she 
replied, 

‘ And I will do your will, and none shall 
know ’ 

Not know with such a secret to be 
known 

But all their house was old and loved 
them both, 

And all the house had known the love^ 
of both , 

Had died almost to serve them any way, 
And all the land was waste and solitary 
And then he lode away , but aftei this, 
An hour or two, Camilla’s travail came 
Upon her, and that day a boy was boin, 
Heir of his face and land, to Lionel 

And thus our lonely lover lode away, 
And pausing at a hostel in a marsh, 
There fever seized upon him myself was 
then 

Tiavellmg that land, and meant to lest 
an hour , 

And sitting down to such a base lepast, 
It makes me angry yet to speak of it~~ 

I heard a gioanmg oveihead, and climb’d 
The moulder’d stairs (for everything was 
vile) 

And in a loft, with none to wait on him, 
Found, as it seem’d, a skeleton alone, 
Raving of dead men’s dust and beating 
hearts 

A dismal hostel in a dismal land, 

A flat malanan world of leed and rush ’ 
But theie from fevei and my caie of him 
Sprang up a friendship that may help us 
yet 

For while we roam’d along the dreary 
coast, 
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And waited foi her message, piece by piece 
I leaint the dreariei stoiy of his life , 

And, tho’ he lo\ed and honoui’d Lionel, 
Found that the sudden wail his lady 
made 

Dwelt in Ins fancy did he know her 
w orth, 

Her beaut} e\ en ^ should he not be taught, 
Ev n by the price that otheis set upon it, 
The \alue of that jewel he had to guards 

Suddenly came her notice and we past, 

I with oui lover to his native Bay 

This Io\e IS of the brain the mind, the 
soul 

That makes the sequel puie , tho some 
of us 

Beginning at the sequel know no moie 
^ot such am I and } et I sa} the bird 
That will not hear my call, how'’c\ei 
sweet, 

But if my neighbour whistle answers 
him — 

What mattei ^ theie aie others in the 
wood 

Vet when I saw hei (and I thought him 
crazed, 

Tho’ not wath such a craziness as needs 
A cell and keepe ), those daik e}es of 
heis — 

Oh * such dark e}es ' and not hei eyes 
alone, 

But all from these to wdiere she touch’d 
on eaith, 

Foi such a ciaziness as Julians look’d 
No less than one dnine apology 

So sweetly and so modestl} she came 
To gleet us, her }oung hero in her aims ' 
‘Kiss him,’ she said ‘You ga\e me 
life again 

He, hut foi you, had ne\ er seen it once 
His othei father you ' Kiss him, and then 
Foi give him, if his name be Julian too ’ | 

Talk of lost hopes and bioken heart ' 
his own 

Sent such a flame into his face, I knew 
Some sudden vivid pleasure hit him 
there 


But he was all the more resolved to go, 
Ana sent at once to Lionel, pra}ing hrm 
By that great love they both had borne 
the dc'id. 

To come and revel for one hour with him 
Before he left the land for evermoie , 

And then to friends — they were not many 
— who lived 

Scatteimgl} about that lonely land of 
his. 

And bad them to a banquet of farew ells 

And Julian made a solemn feast I 
nev er 

Sat at a costlier , for all round his hall 
hrom column on to column, as in a 
\v ood, 

Not such as here — an eqiiatoiial one, 
Great gailands swung and blossom d , 
'•nd beneath, 

Ileiilooms, and '^ncient miracles of Art, 
Chalice and salver, wines that. Heaven 
knows when, 

Had suckd the fiie of some foigotten 
sun, 

And kept it lb o’ a hundred }eais of 
gloom, 

Vet glowing in a heart of rub) — cups 
V here n}mph and god ran ever round in 
gold— 

Otheis of glass as costl} — some with 
gems 

hlov cable and lesettable at will, 

And trebling all the lest in value — Ah 
heavens ’ 

Vfliy need I tell }ou alP — suffice to say 
That whatsoever such a house as his, 
And his was old, has in it rare or fau 
Was brought before the guest and the} , 
the guests, 

Wonder’d at some strange light in Julnn’s 
e}es 

(I told }ou tii'^t he had his golden hour), 
And such a feast, ill-suited as it seem’d 
To such a time, to Lionel’s loss and his 
And that resolved self e\ile from a land 
He never would revisit, such a feast 
So rich, so stiange, and stranger ev’n 
than nch, 

i But nch as for the nuplpls of a king 
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And stiangei yet, at one end of the 
hall 

Two great funereal curtains, looping down. 
Parted a little ere they met the floor, 
About a picture of his lady, taken 
Some yeais before, and falling hid the 
frame 

And just above the paiting was a lamp 
So the sweet figuie folded round with 
night 

Seem’d stepping out of darkness with a 
smile 

Well then — our solemn feast — ^we ate 
and drank, 

And might — the wines being of such 
nobleness — 

Have jested also, but for Julian’s eyes, 
And something wend and wild about it 
ail 

What was it ? for oiu lover seldom spoke, 
Scarce touch’d the meats , but ever and 
anon 

A priceless goblet with a piiceless wine 
Arising, show’d he drank beyond his use , 
And when the feast was near an end, he 
said 

‘There is a custom in the Oiient, 
fuends — 

I lead of it in Peisia — when a man 
Will honour those who feast with him, 
he brings 

And shows them whatsoevei he accounts 
Of all his treasures the most beautiful, 
Gold, jewels, arms, whatevei it may be 
This custom ’ 

Pausing heie a moment, all 
The guests broke in upon him with 
meeting hands 

And cries about the banquet — ‘Beautiful ’ 
Who could desire moie beauty at a feast 

The lovei answer’d, ‘Theie is more 
than one 

Here sitting w ho desii es it Laud me not 
Before my time, but heai me to the close 
This custom steps j-et fuithei when the 
guest 

Is loved and honour’d to the uttermost 


Foi after he hath shown him gems oi gold, 
He bungs and sets before him in rich 
guise 

That which is thnce as beautiful as these, 
The beauty that is deaiest to his heait — 
“ O my heart’s loid, would I could show 
you,” he says, 

“ Ev’n my heait too ” And I piopose 
to night 

To show you what is dearest to my heait, 
And my heart too 

‘ But solve me first a doubt 
I knew a man, nor many yeais ago ; 

He had a faithful servant, one who loved 
His master moie than all on eaith beside 
He falling sick, and seeming close on 
death. 

His master would not wait until he died«^ 
But bad his menials beai him fiom the 
door, 

And leave him in the public way to die 
I knew another, not so long ago, 

Who found the dying servant, took him 
home, 

And fed, and cheiish’d him, and saved 
his life 

I ask you now, should this first mastei 
claim 

His seivice, whom does it belong to> 
him 

Who thiust him out, or him who saved 
his life?’ 

This question, so flung down before 
the guests, 

And balanced eithei way by ^ach, at 
length 

When some weie doubtful how the law 
would hold, 

Was handed ovei by consent of all 
To one who had not spoken, Lionel 

Fail speech was his, and delicate of 
phrase 

And he beginning languidly — his loss 
Weigh’d on him yet — ^but waiming as he 
went, 

Glanced at the point of law, to pass it by, 
Affirming that as long as either lived, 
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By ill the laws of love and giatefulness, 
The sen ice of the one so saved vv is due 
All to the saver — adding, with a smile, 
The first for many weeks — a semi smile 
As at a strong conclusion — body and 
soul 

And life and limbs, all his to w 01k his w ill ’ 

Then Julian made a secret sign to me 
To bung Camilla down befoie them all 
And mossing her ow n picture as she came. 
And looking as much lovehei as herself 
Is lovehei than all others — on her head 
A diamond ciiclet, and fiom undei this 
A veil, that seemed no nioie than gilded 
air, 

Flying by each fine eai, an Eastern gauze 
With seeds of gold — so, with that gmee 
^ of hers, 

Slow moving as a wave against the wind, 
That flings a mist behind it in the sun — 
And beaimg high in aims the mightv babe, 
The }ounger Julian, who himself w "s 
Clown d 

ith roses, none so rosy as himself — 
And ov^ei all hei babe and hei the jewels 
Of many geneiations of his house 
Spaikled and dash’d, foi he had decked 
them out 

As foi a solemn saciifice of love — 

So she came in — I am long in telling it, 
I never }et beheld a thing so strange, 
Sad, sweet, and stiange togethei — floated 
in — 

^'\ hile all the guests m mute amazement 
lose — 

And slovyly pacing to the middle hall, 
Lefoie the boaid, theie paused and stood, 
hei bieast 

Flard heav ing, and hei e} es upon hei feet, 
Not daring yet to glance at Lionel 
But him she cairied, him nor lights noi 
feast 

Dazed 01 amazed, nor ejes of men , who 
cared 

Only to use his own, and staring w ide 
And hungeimg for the gilt and jewell’d 
world 

About him, look’d, as he is like to pmve, 
hen Julian goes, the loid of all he savv 


'Mj guests,’ said Julian }ou aic 
honour d now 

Ev ’ll to the uttermost in her behold 
Of all my tieasurcs the most beautiful, 

Of all things upon eaitli the deaxcst to me 
Then waving us a sign to seat oiii selves. 
Led his deal lad) to a chaii of state 
And I, b} Lionel sitting, savv his face 
Fire, and dead ashes and all fire -^gam 
Thiice m a second, felt him ticmble loo, 
And heard him mutteiing, ‘So like, <^0 
like , 

She never had a sistei I knew none 
Some cousin of his and heis — O God, so 
hke » ’ 

And then he suddenly '^sk’d hei if she 
were 

She shook, and cast hei e}eb down, and 
was dumb 

And then some other question d if she 
came 

Fiom foieign lands, and still she aid not 
speak 

Another, if the boy were he b but she 
lo all their queues answei’d not a woid, 
^Miich made the amazement moie, till 
one of them 

Said, shuddeiing, ‘ Hei specUe ’ ’ But 
his fiiend 

Replied, in half a winspei, ‘ Not at least 
Ihe spectre that will speak i<* spoken to 
Tenible pity, if ore so beauti^l 
Piove, as I almost diead to find lei, 
dumb ’ ’ 

But Julian, sitting b} hei, answei’d 
‘She is but dumb, bec-'use m hei )ou 
see 

That faithful servant whom we spoke 
about, 

Obedient lo hci second ma«:iei now , 

\\ hieh will not last I hav c heie to night 
a guest 

So bound to me by common love and 
loss — 

What^ shall I bind him moie? in hiS 
behalf, 

Shall I exceed the Peisian, giving him 
Tha<- which of all things is the deaiest to 
me, 
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Not only showing and he himself pro- 
nounced 

That my iich gift is wholly mine to give 

‘ Now all be dumb, and promise all of 
you 

Not to break m on what I say by word 
Or whisper, while I show you all my 
heart ’ 

And then began the story of his love 
As heie to day, but not so woidily — 

The passionate moment would not suffer 
that — 

Past thro’ his visions to the buiial , thence 
Down to this last strange hour in his own 
hall, 

And then rose up, and with him all his 
guests 

Once more as by enchantment , all but he, 
Lionel, who fain had nsen, but fell again, 
And sat as if in chains — to whom he said 

‘Take my fiee gift, my cousin, for 
your wife , 

And were it only for the giver’s sake, 
And tho’ she seem so like the one you lost, 
Yet cast her not away so suddenly, 

Lest theie be none left heie to bring hei 
back 

I leave this land for ever ’ Here he 
ceased 

Then taking his deai lady by one hand, 
And beanng on one mm the noble babe, 
He slowly bi ought them both to Lionel 
And theie the widower husband and dead 
wife 

Push’d each at each with a cry, that rather 
seem’d 

For some new death than for a lifeieiiew’-’d , 
Whereat the very babe began to wail , 

At once they turn’d, and caught and 
bi ought him m 

To their charm’d circle, and, half killing 
him 

With kisses, lound him closed and claspt 
again 

But Lionel, when at last he fieed himself 
From wife and child, and lifted up a face 
All over glowing with the sun of life. 
And love, and boundless thanks — the 
sight of this 


So frighted our good friend, that turning 
to me 

And saying, ‘ It is ovei let us go ’ 

There were our horses ready at the 
doois — 

We bad them no farewell, but mounting 
these 

He past for evei from his native land , 

And I with him, my Julian, back to mine 


TO ALFRED TENNYSON 

MY GRANDSON 

Golden- HAIR D Ally whose name is one with 
mine, 

Crazy with laughter and babble and earth s neii 
wine, 

Now that the flower of a year and a half is thine, 

0 little blossom, 0 mine, and mine of mine, ^ 

Glorious poet who never hast written a line, 

Laugh, for the name at the head of my verse is 

thine 

May St thou never be wrong d by the name tint 
IS mine ! 

THE FIRST QUARREL 

(IN THE ISLE OF W IGHT ) 

I 

‘ Wait a little,’ you say, ‘you aie sme 
It ’ll all come right,’ 

But the boy was bom i’ trouble, in’ looks 
so wan an’ so white 

Wait ’ an’ once I ha’ waited — I hadn’t 
to wait for long 

Now I wait, wilt, wait for Haiiy — No, 
no, you are doing me wiong ' 

Haiiy and I were married the boy can 
hold up his head, 

The boy was born in wedlock, but aftei 
my man was dead , 

1 ha’ work’d for him fifteen years, an’ I 

work an’ I wait to the end 

I am all alone m the woild, an’ you aie 
my only fiiend 

II 

Doctor, liyoii can wait, I’ll tell you the 
tale o’ my life 

When Hariy an’ I weie childien, he call d 
me ins own little wife , 
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I was happy when I was with him, an’ 
sorry when he was away, 

An’ when we play’d together, I loved him 
better than phy , 

He woikt me the daisy chain — he made 
me the cowslip ball. 

He fought the boys that were rude, an’ I 
lo\ ed him bettei than all 
Passionate giil tho’ I was, an’ often at 
home m disgiace, 

I never could quairel with Hariy — I had 
but to look in his face 
HI 

There was a faimei in Doiset of Harry s 
km, that had need 

Of a good stout lad at his farm , he sent, 
an’ the fathei agreed , 

^ Hairy was bound to the Doisetshiie ’ 
farm foi years an’ for yeais , 

I w^alked with him down to the qua}, 
pool lad, an’ w e parted in tears 
The boat \\as beginning to move, "ue 
heard them a iinging the bell, 

^ I’ll ne\er love any but you, God bless 
}0u, my own little Nell ’ 

IV 

I was a child, an’ he was a child, an’ he 
came to haim , 

There was a giil, a hussy, that woikt with 
him up at the farm. 

One had deceived her an’ left her alone 
wath hei sin an’ her shame, 

And so she was wicked with Plaiiy, the 
girl was the most to blame 

V 

And years went over till I that was little 
had grown so tall, 

The men would say of the maids, ‘ Our 
Nelly’s the flow^er of ’em all ’ 

I didn’t take heed o’ tliem^ but I taught 
myself all I could 

To make a good wife for Harry, when 
Hariy came home for good 

VI 

Oft'^n I seem’d unhapp}, and often as 
happy too, 

For I heard it abroad in the fields ‘I’ll 
never love any but you ,’ 


‘ I’ll never love anv^ but y ou ’ the moinmg 
song of the laik, 

‘ I’ll never love any but y ou ’ the nightin 
gale’s hy mn m the daik 

VII 

And Hairy came home at last, but he 
look’d at me sidelong and shv , 
Ve\t me bit, till he told me that so 
many vears had gone by, 

I had grown so handsome and tall — thai 
I might ha’ forgot him somehow — 
Foi he thought — theie weie other lads — 
he was fear’d to look at me now 

VIII 

Hard was the host m the held, we wcu 
manied o’ Chiistma^ dav, 

Mariied among the led hemes, -'ll’ ill is 
meiiy as Hav — 

Those vv ere the pleasant times, my liouse 
an’ my man weic my piidc, 

We seem’d like ships 1 the ChannJ a 
sailing with wind an’ tide 

i\ 

But woik was scant in the Isle tho’ he 
tried the villages lourd. 

So Harry went ovei the Solent to sec it 
woik could be founa , 

An’ he wiote ‘I ha’ si\ weeks’ woik, 
little wife, so fai as I know , 

I’ll come for an houi to moriovv, an’ 1 
you before I go ’ 

X 

So I set to lighting the house, foi w asn t 
he coming that dav ^ 

An’ I hit on an old deal ho\ that v^ a^ 
push’d in a coiner away. 

It was full of old odds an’ ends, an’ a 
lettei along wi’ the rest, 

I had better ha’ put my naked hand in a 
hornets’ nest 

XI 

‘ S\ eetlieart’ — tlm was the lettei — this 
was the letter I read — 

‘ You promised to hnd me woik neai you, 
an’ I wish I was dead — 
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Didn’t you Inss me an’ promise^ you 
haven’t done it, my hd, 

An’ I almost died o’ yoiii going away, 
an’ I wish that I had ’ 

XII 

I too wish that I had — in the pleasant 
times that had past, 

Bcfoie I quail eird with Harry — my 
quanel — the first an’ the last 

XIII 

For Flariy came m, an’ I flung him the 
letter that drove me wild, 

An’ he told it me all at once, as simple as 
any child, 

‘ What can it matter, my lass, what I did 
wi’ my single life ^ 

I ha’ been as true to you as evei a man to 
his wife , 

An’ she wasn’t one o’ the worst ’ ‘ Then, ’ 
I said, ‘ I’m none o’ the best ’ 

An’ he smiled at me, ‘ Ain’t you, my love^ 
Come, come, little wife, let it rest ’ 
The man isn’t like the woman, no need 
to make such a stir ’ 

But he anger’d me all the more, an’ I said 
‘ You were keeping with her, 
When I was a lo'vmg you all along an’ the 
same as befoie ’ 

An’ he didn’t speak for a while, an’ he 
anger’d me more and more 
Then he patted my hand m his gentle 
way, ‘ Let bygones be ’ ’ 

‘ Bygones ^ you kept youis hush’d,’ I said, 

^ w^hen you married me ’ 

By-gones ma’ be come agains , an’ she — 
m her shame an’ hei sm — 

You’ll have hei to muse my child, if I 
die o’ my lying in ’ 

You’ll make hei its second mothei ^ I 
hate hei — an’ I hate you ’ ’ 

Ah, Hariy, my man, you had bettei ha’ 
beaten me black an’ blue 
Than ha’ spoken as kind as you did, 
when I weie so crazy wi’ spite, 

* Wait a little, my lass, I am sme it ’ill 
all come light ’ 

XIV 

An’ he took three turns in the lain, an’ I 
watch’d him, an’ when he came in 


I felt that my heait was haid, he was all 
wet thio’ to the skin. 

An’ I nevei said ‘ off wa’ the wet, ’ I never 
said ‘on wi’ the diy,’^ 

So I knew my heart was haid, when he 
came to bid me goodbye 
‘ You said that you hated me, Ellen, but 
that isn’t true, you know , 

I am going to leave you a bit — you’ll kiss 
me befoie I go ?’ 

XV 

‘ Going ’ you’ie going to hei — kiss her — 
if you will,’ I said — 

I was near my time wi’ the boy, I must 
ha’ been light i’ my head — 

‘ I had sooner be cuised than kiss’d >’ — I 
didn’t know well what I meant, 
But I tiiin’d my face from him^ an’ he 
turn’d his face an’ he went 

XVI 

And then he sent me a letter, ‘ I’ve gotten 
my woik to do , 

You wouldn’t kiss me, my lass, an’ I 
never loved any but you , 

I am Sony for all the quarrel an’ soiiy foi 
what she wiote, 

I ha’ SIX w^eeks’ w^ork in Jersey an’ go to 
night by the boat ’ 

XVII 

An’ the wind began to rise, an’ I thought 
of him out at sea, 

An’ I felt I had been to blame , he was 
always kind to me 

‘ Wait a little, my lass, I am s^ire it ’ill 
all come light ’ — 

An’ the boat went down that lught — the 
boat went down that night 

RIZPAH 

17— 

I 

Wailing, wailmg, wailing, the wind 
ovei land and sea — 

And Willy’s voice in the wind, ‘ 0 mothei, 
come out to me ’ 
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^^h> should he call me to night when ne 
knows that I cannot go ^ 

Foi the douns aie as bright as da^, and 
the full moon staics at the snow 

II 

e should be seen, my deai , they ould 
spy us out of the ton n 
The loud olack nights foi us, and the 
stoim rushing o\ei the down, 
When I cannot see my own hand, but am 
led by the creak of the cham, 

And giovel and grope foi my son till I 
find 111} self dicndiedwitL the ram 

in 

Anything fallen again ^ nay — what w^as 
theie left to fall ^ 

I h-’ve taken them home, I ha\e numbei d 
the bones, I have hidden them all 
W^hal '^111 I saying^ and what aie you ^ 
do you come as a spy ^ 
halls? what falls ^ who knows? As tl e 
tiee fads so must it he 

IV 

Who let hci in ? how^ long has she been ? 

}Ou — what liaac }ou heaid? 

Wdiy did\ou sit so quiet ? }ou iieiei ha\e 
spoken a woid 

O — to pi ay with me — yes — a lady — none 
of then spies — 

But the night has ciept into my heait, 
and begun to daiker my eyes 

V 

Ah — you, ihat ha\e lived so soh, wdiat 
should y'ou know of the night, 
The blast and the biiining shame and tiic 
bittei host and the fright ? 

I h'’'ve done it, while you weie asleep — 
you were only made foi the da} 

I lia've gather’d my baby together — and 
now you may go your way 

\i 

Nay — for it’s kind of you, Madam, to sit 
by an old dying wife 
But say nothing hard of my boy, I have 
only an houi of life 


14T 


I kissd n / bo} n the pii-^on, befoie he 
w u t out to die 

They d-^red me to do it,’ he said, and he 
er has told me i lie 

I whipt him mi lobbmg an oiLliaid once 
\ nen he was but a chdd — 

‘ Tl e faimer daiul me to do it, he said , 
he was alwa\s so wild — 

-.Vnd idle — anci couldn’t be die — mv 
W ill} — he ne\e» could le^r 
The Ivmg si o dd ha\ e made him a sokhei, 
he w ould 1 a\ e been one of his best 

\ Ix 

But he lived with a lo^- of wild mates, '^ncl 
the} ne\ ei w ould let him be good , 
They swoie tl he daie not lob tl e m id 
and he swore that he wo Id , 

And he look no life, b it ne too’ ore 
puise, and \vhen all was done 
He flung it among hi& fellows — I >1 none 
of it, said my son 

\ III 

I came into coint to the Judge and the 
law} CIS I told them m\ talc, 

Cod’s own tilth — hut Jiei killd him, 
thc} kill d liipi foi lohoii g the mail 
They hang’cl him m clmii s foi sho^i — 
we nad aiw a} sborne.'’ goodnan e — 
To be hang’a foi a tkic'* — ‘'nd then put 
aw a} — isn’t that enough shame 
Dust to dust — low down — let us hide ’ 
but ’■ney set hii 1 so h gh 
That all tie ships J'^e wo la cOlIo 
st^’ie at him, passing U} 

God ’ill paid on the hen black m\en and 
horiible fo\ '•s of the aii, 

But rot thc b^ack head of the law}ei i ho 
kill’d him and h-^ng cl ^ xua there 

IX 

And the jailer foiced me away I had 
bid him my last goodb} e , 

Ihey had fasten’d the dooi o^ his cell 
‘ O mothei ’ ’ I heaid him cry 
I couldn’t get back tho’ I tued, he had 
something fuither to s'^y, 

And now I neaer shall know it The 
1 jailer foiced me aw a} 
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X 

Then since I couldn’t but heai that cry 
of my boy that was dead, 

They seized me and shut me up they 
fasten’d me down on my bed 
‘Mothei, O mother’’ — ^lie call’d m the 
daik to me year after year — 

They beat me for that, they beat me — 
you know that I couldn’t but hear , 
And then at the last they found I had 
giown so stupid and still 
They let me abroad again — but the 
creatures had woiked their will 

XI 

Flesh of my flesh was gone, but bone of 
my bone was left — 

I stole them all fiom the lawyeis — and 
you, will you call it a theft ? — 

My baby, the bones that had suck’d me, 
the bones that had laughed and 
had cried — 

Theiis^ O no ’ they are mine — not 
theirs — the) had moved in my side 

XII 

Do you think I was scared by the bones ? 

I kiss’d ’em, I buned ’em all — 

I can’t dig deep, I am old — in the night 
by the churchyard wall 
My Willy ’ill rise up whole when the 
tiumpet of judgment ill sound. 
But I charge you nevei to say that I laid 
him in holy ground 

XIII 

They would scratch him up — they would 
hang him again on the cmsed tiee 
Sin^ O yes — we are sinneis, I know — 
let all that be, 

And read me a Bible veise of the Lord’s 
good will toward men — 

* Full of compassion and mercy, the Lord ’ 
— let me hear it again , 

‘Full of compassion and mercy — long 
suffering ’ Yes, O yes ’ 

For the law)ei is bom but to murdei — 
the Saviour lives but to bless 


never put on the black cap except 
foi the worst of the worst, 

And the first may be last — I have heard it 
in chuich — and the last may be 
fiist 

Suffering — O long suffeimg — ^yes, as the 
Lord must know. 

Year aftei year in the mist and the wind 
and the shower and the snow 

XIV 

Heaid, have you? what? they have told 
you he never lepented his sm 
How do they know it? are they his 
mothei ? yoti of his km? 
Heard ’ have you ever heard, when the 
stoim on the downs began, 

The wind that ’ill wail like a child and 
the sea that ’ill moan like a imn ? 

XV 

Election, Election and Repiobation — it’s 
all very v ell 

But I go to night to my boy, and I shall 
not find him in Hell 
Foi I cared so much foi my boy that the 
Lord has look’d into my eaie, 
And He means me I’m suie to be happy 
with Willy, I know not where 

XVI 

And if he be lost — but to save my soul, 
that is all youi desire 
Do you think that I caie foi my soul if 
my boy be gone to the fire ? 

I have been with God in the dark — go, 
go, you may leave me alone — 
You nevei have borne a child — you aie 
just as haid as a stone 

XVII 

Madam, I beg youi pardon ’ I think 
that you mean to be kind, 

But I cannot hear what you say foi my 
Willy’s voice in the wind — 

The snow and the sky so bright — he used 
but to call in the dark, 

I And he calls to me now from the chuich 
1 and not from the gibbet — for hai k ’ 
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Kay — you can hear it yourself — it is 
coming — shaking the walls — 
Willy — the moon’s in a cloud Good- 

night I am going He calls 


THE NORTHERN COBBLER 

I 

Waait till our Sally cooms in, fiii thou 
mun a’ sights^ to tell 
Eh, but I be maain glad to seea tha sa 
’arty an’ well 

‘Cast awaay on a disolut land wi’ a 
vaitical soon 2 ’’ 

Strange fur to goa fur to think what 
saailois a’ seean an’ a’ doon , 

‘ Summat to dunk — sa’ ’ot I ’a nowt 

^ but Adam’s wine 
What’s the ’eat o’ tins little ’ill side to 
the ’eat o’ the line ? 

II 

‘ What’s i’ tha bottle a-stanmng theer>’ 
I’ll tell tha Gin 

But if thou wants thy grog, tha mun goa 
iui it down to the inn 
Naay — fur I be maain glad, but thaw tha 
was i\er sa diy, 

Thou gits naw gin fio’ the bottle theer, 
an’ I’ll tell tha why 

III 

Mea an’ thy sister was married, when 
wur it^ back-end o’ June, 

Ten year sin’, and wa ’greed as well as a 
fiddie i’ tune 

I could fettle and clump owd booots and 
shoes wi’ the best on ’em all, 

As fei as fro’ Thuisby thuin hup to 
Haimsby and Hulteiby Hall 

1 The vowels pi onounced separately though 
m the closest conjunction, best render the sound 
of the long z and^ in this dialect But since such 
words as craiin. , dcain , whai, at (I), etc , look 
awkward except m a page of express phonetics, 
I have thought it better to leave the simple z and 

and to trust that my readers will give them the 
broader pronunciation 

2 The 00 short, as in ‘ wood ’ 


\Ve was busy’- as beeas i’ the bloom an’ as 
’appy as ’ait could think. 

An’ then the habby wui bum, and then 
I taakes to the dunk 

IV 

An’ I weant gaamsaay it, my lad, thaw I 
be hafe shaamed on it now. 

We could sing a good song at the Plow, we 
could sing a good song at the Plow , 
Thaw once of a fiosty night I slither d an’ 
hurted my buck, ^ 

An’ I coom’d neck an ciop soom times 
skctpe down i’ the squad an’ the 
muck 

An’ once I fowt wi’ the Taailoi — not hafe 
ov a man, my lad — 

Fur he sciawmd an’ scratted m\ faace 
like a cat, an it nmade ’ei sa mad 
That Sally she turn’d a tongue banger, ^ 
an’ laated ma, ‘ Sottm thy braams 
Guzzlin’ an’ soakin’ an’ smoakin’ an’ 
haw mm’ ^ about i’ the banes, 

Soa sow dioonk that tha doesn not touch 
thv ’at to the Squire 
An’ I loook’d cock eyed at my noase an 
I seead ’im a-gittin’ o’ fire , 

But sin’ I wui hallus i’ liquoi hallus 
as droonk as a kmg, 

Foalks’ coostom flitted aw aay like a kite 
wa’ a biokken stnng 

V 

An’ Sally she wesh’d foalks’ cloaths to 
keep the wolf fio’ the door, 

Eh but the mooi she iiled me, she druv 
me to dimk the moor, 

Fur I fun’, when ’ei back wur turn’d, 
wheel Sally’s ow^d stockin’ wui ’id, 
An’ I giabb’d the munny she maade, and 
I weal’d it o’ liquoi, I did 

VI 

An’ one night I cooms ’oam like a bull 
gotten loose at a faair. 

An’ she wui a-waaitm’ fo’mma, an’ ciyin’ 
and tearm’ ’er ’aair, 

1 Hip 2 Scold 3 Lounging 
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An’ I tiimmled atliuit the craadle an’ 
sweai’d as I’d bieak ivry stick 
O’ furmtm ’eie i’ the ’ouse, an’ I gied 
our Sally a kick, 

xVii’ I mash’d the t|ables an’ chaiib, an’ 
she an’ the babby beal’dj^ 

Fui I knaw’d naw mooi what I did nor 
a mortal beast o’ the feald 

VII 

An’ when I waaked i’ the niuimn’ I seead 
that our Sally went laanied 
Cos’ o’ the kick as I gied ’er, an’ I wur 
dreadful ashaamed , 

An’ Sally wur sloomy ^ an’ draggle taail’d 
in an ovd turn go\’vn, 

An’ the babby’s faace wuin’t wash’d an’ 
the ’ole ’ouse hupside down 

VIII 

An’ then I minded our Sally sa piatty 
an’ neat an’ sweeat, 

Straat as a pole an’ clean as a flower fio’ 
’ead to feeat 

An’ then I minded the fust kiss I gied 
’er by Thuisby thurn , 

Theer wui a lark a singm’ ’is best of a 
Sunday at murn, 

Couldn’t see ’im, we ’eaid ’im a-mountm’ 
oop ’igher an’ ’igher, 

An’ then ’e turn’d to the sun, an’ ’e 
shined like a spaikle o’ hie 
‘Doesn’t tha see ’im,’ she axes, ‘fur I 
can see ’im ?’ an’ I 

Seead nobbut the smile o’ the sun as 
danced in ’er piatty blue eye , 

An’ I says ‘I mun gie tha a kiss,’ an’ 
Sally says ‘ Noa, thou meant,’ 
But I gied ’ei a lass, an’ then anoother, 
an’ Sally says ‘ doant ’ ’ 

IX 

An’ when we coom’d into Meeatin’, at 
fust she win all in a tev\ , 

But, alter, we siiig’d the ’ymn togithei 
like buds on a beugh, 

1 Bellowed, cried out 
- Sluggish, out of spirits 


An’ Muggins ’e pleach’d o’ Hell fiie an 
the loov o’ God fur men, 

An’ then upo’ cooniin’ awaay Sally gied 
me a kiss ov ’ersen 

X 

Heer wur a fall fio’ a kiss to a kick like 
Saatan as fell 

Down out o’ heaven i’ Hell liie — thaw 
theei’s naw dimkm’ i’ Hell , 

Mea fur to kick oui Sally as kep the wolf 
fro’ the dooi, 

All along o’ the drink, fur I loov’d ’ei 
as well as afoor 

XI 

Sa like a giaat num cumpus I blubhei’d 
awaay o’ the bed — 

‘ Weant mver do it naw mooi , ’ ^an’ 
Sally loookt up an’ she said, 

‘I’ll upowd tha weant, thou’it like 
the rest o’ the men, 

Thou’ll goa sniffin’ about the tap till tha 
does It agean 

Theer’s thy hennemy, man, an’ I knaws, 
as knaws tha sa well, 

That, if tha seeas ’im an’ smells ’im tha’ll 
follei ’im slick into Hell ’ 

XII 

‘Naay,’ says I, ‘fur I weant goa snifSn’ 
about the tap ’ 

‘Weant tha’’ she says, an’ mysen I 
thowt i’ mysen ‘ mayhap ’ 

‘Noa ’ an’ I started awaay like a shot, 
an’ down to the Hmn, 

I An’ I browt what tha seeas stonin’ theei, 
yon big black bottle o’ gm 

XIII 

‘ That caps owt,’^ says Sally, an’ saw she 
begins to cry, 

But I puts it mtei ’er ’ands an’ I says to 
’ei, ‘ Sally,’ says I, 

‘ Stan’ ’im theer i’ the naame o’ the Lord 
an’ the powei ov ’is Giaace, 

‘ Stan’ ’im theei, furl’ll loook my hennemy 
strait i’ the faace, , 

1 ril uphold it 
2 That s beyond everything 
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Stan’ ’im Iheer 1’ the winderj an’ let ma 
ioook at ’im then, 

’E seeams naw niooi nor waiter, an’ ’e’s 
the Divii’s oan sen ’ 

XIV 

An’ I wur down 1’ tha mouth, couldn’t do 
naw work an’ all, 

Nasty an’ snaggy an’ shaaky, an’ poonch’d 
my ’and wi’ the hawl, 

But she wur a power o’ coomfut, an’ 
sattled ’ersen o’ my knee, 

An’ coa\d an’ coodled me oop till agean 
I feei’d mysen fiee 

XV 

An’ Sally she tell’d it about, an’ foalk 
stood a gawmm’i in, 

As!*>thaw it wur summat bewitch’d istead 
of a quart o’ gin , 

An’ some on ’em said it wur watter — an’ 
I wur chousin’ the wife, 

Fill I couldn’t ’owd ’ands off gin, wui it 
nobbut to saave my life , 

An’ blacksmith ’e stiips me the thick ov 
’is anm, an’ ’e shaws it to me, 

‘ Feeal thou this * thou can’t graw this 
upo’ wattei ’ ’ says he 
An’ Doctoi ’e calls o’ Sunday an’ just as 
candles was lit, 

‘ Thou nioant do it,’ he says, ‘ tha mun 
break ’im off bit by bit ’ 

“ Thou’rt but a Methody man,’ says Par 
son, and laays down ’is ’at, 

An’ ’e points to the bottle o’ gm, ‘ but I 
lespecks tha fur that ,’ 

An’ Squire^ his oan veiy sen, w alks down 
fro’ the ’All to see, 

An’ ’e spanks ’is ’and into mme, ‘fur I 
lespecks tha,’ says ’e , 

An’ coostom agean diaw’d in like a wind 
fio’ fn an’ wide, 

And browd me the booots to be cobbled 
fro’ hafe the coontiy’-side 

XVI 

An’ theer ’e stans an’ theei ’e shall stan 
to my dying daay , 

i Staring vacantly 


I ’a gotteii to loov ’un agean in anoothei 
kind of a w aa\ , 

Proud on ’im, like, m3 lad, an’ I keeips 
’mi clean an’ blight, 

Loots im, m’ loobs ’im, an’ doosts ’im, 
an’ puts ’im back 1’ the light 

Wll 

Wouldn t a pint a’ saned as well as a 
quait^ Law doubt 

But I liked a biggei feller to fight wi’ an’ 
fowt It out 

Fine an meilci ’e mun be by this, if I 
caied to taaste. 

But I mount, my lad, and I weint, fur 
Id feed m3 sen e’em disgiaaced 

\\ III 

An’ once I said to the ]Mii>sis, ‘ IM3 lass, 
when I cooms to die. 

Smash the bottle to smithei-s, the Bnil’s 
m ’im,’ said I 

But aitei I chaanged my mind, an’ if 
Sally be left aloan, 

I’ll hcv ’im a bulled wi’mma an’ taake 
’im afooi the Tin oan 

\i\ 

Coom thou ’eei — 3mn lavly a-steppin’ 
along the stieeat, 

Doesn’t tha knaw ’ei — sa pratty, an’ feat, 
an’ neat, an’ sw^eeat? 

Look at the deaths on ’ei back, thebbe 
ammost spick span-new, 

An’ Tommy’s faace be as iiesh as a codlin 
wesh d 1’ the dew 

XX 

’Ere be oui Sally an’ Tommy, an’ we be 
a goin to dme, 

Baacon an’ taites, an’ a beshngs pud- 
din’ ^ an’ Adam’s wine , 

But if tha wants ony grog tha mun goa 
fill it down to the Hinn, 

Fui I w^'eant shed a diop on ’is blood, 
noa, not fiu Sally’s oan km 

1 A pudding made with the first milk of the cow 

aftei calving 
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THE REVENGE 

A BALLAD OF THE FLEET 

I 

At Flores m the Azores Sii Richard 
Grenville lay, 

And a pinnace, like a flutter’d bird, came 
flying from far away 

* Spanish ships of wai at sea ^ we have 
sighted fifty three * ’ 

Then swaie Lord Thomas Howard 
‘ ’Foie God I am no coward , 

But I cannot meet them here, for my 
ships are out of gear, 

And the half my men aie sick I must 
fly, but follow quick 

We are six ships of the line, can we 
fight with fifty-three?’ 

II 

Then spake Sii Richard Grenville ‘I 
know you are no coward , 

You fly them for a moment to fight with 
them again 

But I’ve ninety men and more that are 
lying sick ashore 

I should count myself the coward if I left 
them, my Lord Howard, 

To these Inquisition dogs and the devil 
doms of Spam ’ 

III 

So Lord Howaid past away with five 
ships of wai that day, 

Till he melted like a cloud m the silent 
summer heaven , 

But Sir Richard bore in hand all his sick 
men from the land 
Very carefully and slow, 
klen of Bideford in Devon, 

And we laid them on the ballast down 
below ; 

For we brought them all aboard, 

And they blest him in their pain, that they 
weie not left to Spam, 

To the thumbscrew and the stake, for the 
glory of the Lord 


IV 

He had only a hundred seamen to work 
the ship and to fight, 

And he sailed away from Flores till the 
Spaniard came in sight, 

With his huge sea -castles heaving upon 
the weathei bow 
‘ Shall w e fight or shall we fly > 

Good Sir Richard, tell us now, 

For to fight is but to die ^ 

There’ll be little of us left by the time 
this sun be set ’ 

And Sir Richard said again ‘ We be all 
good English men 

Let us bang these dogs of Seville, the 
children of the devil, 

For I nevei turn’d my back upon Bon or 
devil yet ’ 


Sii Richard spoke and he laugh’d, and 
we roai’d a huiiah, and so 
The little Revenge ran on sheei into the 
heait of the foe, 

With her bundled fighteis on deck, and 
her ninety sick below , 

For half of their fleet to the right and 
half to the left were seen, 

And the little Revenge lan on thro’ the 
long sea lane between 

VI 

Thousands of their soldiers look’d down 
from their decks and laugh’d, 
Thousands of their seamen made mock at 
the mad little craft 
Running on and on, till delay’d 
By their mountain like San Philip that, 
of fifteen hundred tons, 

And up -shadowing high above us with 
her yawning tiers of guns, 

Took the breath from our sails, and we 
stay’d 

VII 

And while now the great San Philip hung 
above us like a cloud 
Whence the thunderbolt will fall 
Long and loud, 
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Four galleons drew away 
Irom the Spanish fleet tint day, 

And two upon the laiboaid and two upon 
the staiboaid lay, 

And the battle-thunder bioke fiom them 
all 

VIII 

But anon the gieat San Philip, she be 
thought heiself and went 
Having that within her womb that had 
left her ill content , 

And the rest they came aboard us, and 
they fought us hand to hand, 

For a dozen times they came with then 
pikes and musqueteeis, 

And a dozen times we shook ’em off as a 
dog that shakes his eais 
When he leaps fiom the watei to the land 

l\ 

And the sun went down, and the stars 
came out fai over the suinmei sea, 
But never a moment ceased the fight of 
the one and the fifty three 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, 
then high built galleons came, 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, 
with hei battle thundei and flame , 
Ship after ship, the whole nightlong, drew 
back with her dead and her shame 
For some 'were sunk and many weie shat 
tei’d, and so could fight us no 
more — 

God of battles, w as evei a battle like this 
m the woild before ? 

X 

For he said ' Fight on ’ fight on ’’ 

Iho’ his vessel was all hut a wieck , 

And it chanced that, when half of the 
short summer night was gone, 
With a gnsly wound to be drest he had 
left the deck, 

But a bullet struck him that was diessmg 
it suddenly dead. 

And himself he was wounded again m the 
side and the head, 

And he said ‘ Fight on ’ fight on ’’ 


A.nd the night went aown, ard the sun 
smiled out fii o\ei die summei sea, 
And the Spanish Pett with broken skIls 
I a> lound all in a ung , 

But they daied not touch us ag-^m, fo> 
they feai’d tliatw e still could sting, 
So they watch’d what tne end would be 
And we had not fought them m \ain, 

But m peiilous phght we^e we. 

Seeing foity of oai poor bundled weie 
slam, 

And half of the lest of us maim’d for life 
In the crash of the cannon-^des and th^ 
despeiate stiife , 

And the sick men down in the hold wem 
most of them stark and cold, 

And the pikes weie all bioken 01 bent, 
and the pow der was all of it spent , 
And the masts and the rigging weie lying 
o^ er the side , 

But Sir Richaid ciiedm his English pride, 

‘ We have fought such a fight foi a da/ 
and a night 

As may nevei be fought again ’ 

We ha\e won great gloiy, m/ men ’ 

And a day less 01 more 
At sea 01 ashoie, 

We die — does it mattei when ^ 

Sink me the ship, Mastei Gannei — sink 
her, split hei in twmm ' 

Fall into the hands of God, not into the 
hands of Spain ’ ’ 

\ii 

And the gunnei said ‘Ay, a},’ but the 
seamen made lep’y 
‘We ha>re children, we hr\e wives, 

And the Loid hath spaied oui li\es 
We will make the Spamaid piomise, if 
we yield, to let us go , 

We shall live to fight again and to stiike 
another blow ’ 

And the lion theie lay dying, and they 
yielded to the foe 

XIII 

And the stately Spanish men to their 
flagship boie him then, 
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Where they laid him by the mast, old 
Sit Richard caught at last, 

And they piaised him to his face with 
their courtly foreign grace , 

But he rose upon their decks, and he cried 
ha\e fought for Queen and Faith like 
a \ aliant man and true , 

I have only done my duty as a man is 
bound to do 

With a joyful spirit I Sn Richaid Gren- 
Mlle die 

And he fell upon then decks, and he died 
XIV 

And they stared at the dead that had 
been so valiant and true, 

And had holden the power and glory of 
Spain so cheap 

That he daied her with one little ship 
and his English few , 

Was he devil or man ^ He was devil 
for aught they knew, 

But they sank his body with honour down 
into the deep, 

And they mann’d the Revenge with a 
swaithier alien ciew, 

And away she sail’d with hei loss and 
long’d foi hei own , 

When a wind fiom the lands they had 
ruin’d awoke from sleep. 

And the water began to heave and the 
weatiier to moan, 

And or ever that evening ended a gieat 
gale blew, 

And a wave like the wave that is laised 
by an earthquake grew, 

Till it smote on then hulls and their sails 
and their masts and their flags. 
And the whole sea plunged and fell on 
the shot shatter’d navy of Spam, 
And the little Revenge herself went down 
by the island crags 
To be lost evermoie in the mam 

THE SISTERS 

They have left the doors ajar , and by 
their clash, 

And prelude on the keys, I know the 
song, 


Their favouiite— which I call ‘The Tables 
Turned ’ 

Evelyn begins it ‘ O diviner An ’ 

EVELYN 

O dmnei Air, 

Thro’ the heat, the diowth, the dust, the 
glare, 

Far fiom out the west in shadowing 
showers, 

Over all the meadow baked and bale, 

Making fresh and fair 

All the bowel s and the flowers, 

Fainting flowers, faded bowers, 

Over all this weary world of ouis, 
Breathe, diviner Air * 

A sweet voice that — you scarce could 
better that ^ 

Now follows Edith echoing Evelyn 

EDITH 

O diviner light, 

Thro’ the cloud that roofs oui noon with 
night, 

Thro’ the blotting mist, the blinding 
showeis, 

Far from out a sky for evei bright, 

Over all the woodland’s flooded bowers, 
Over all the meadow’s di owning flowers, 
Over all tins min’d woild of ouis, 

Break, diviner light ’ 

Marvellously like, then voices — and them- 
selves ’ 

Tho’ one is somewhat deeper than the 
other, 

As one is somewhat gi aver than the othei— 
Edith than Evelyn Your good Uncle, 
whom 

You count the father of your fortune, 
longs 

Foi this alliance let me ask you then 
Which voice most takes you ^ foi I do 
not doubt 

Being a watchful parent, you are taken 
With one 01 other tho’ sometimes I 
feai 

You may be flickering, fluttering m a 
[ doubt 
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Between the two — which must not be — 
which might 

Be death to one they both aie beautiful 
Evelyn is gayer, wittier, piettier, sa}s 
I he common voice, if one may tmst it 
she ^ 

No ^ but the paler and the graver, Edith 
Woo her and gam her then no wavei 
ing, boy ’ 

The gravel is perhaps the one foi you 
Who jest and laugh so easily and so well 
For love will go by contrast, as by likes 

No sisters ever pnzed each othei moie 
Not so their mothei and hei sister loved 
More passionately still 

' But that my best 

And oldest friend, your Uncle, wishes it, 
And that I know you worthy everyway 
To be my son, I might, perchance, be loath 
To part them, or part from them and 
yet one 

Should marry, 01 all the broad lands in 
your view 

From this bay window — which oui house 
has held 

Three hundred years — will pass collatei 
ally 

hly father with a child on either knee, 
A hand upon the head of either child, 
Smoothing their locks, as golden as his 
own 

Were silver, ‘get them wedded’ would 
he say 

And once my prattling Edith ask’d him 
‘ wjiy 

Ay, why ? said he, ‘ for why should I go 
lame^’ 

Then told them of his wars, and of his 
wound 

For see — this wine — the giape from 
whence it flow’d 

Was blackening on the slopes of Portugal, 
When that brave soldier, down the teiiible 
ridge 

Plunged in the last fierce charge at 
Waterloo, 

And caught the laming bullet He left 
me this, 


Which }et letains a memoi\ of its }outh, 
As I of mine, and my first passion 
Come ’ 

Flerc’s to ) our happy union with m> child ’ 

Yet must you change your name no 
fault of mine ' 

You say that you can do it as willingly 
As buds make ready for then biidal 
time 

By change of feathei for all that, my 
boy, 

Some buds are sick and sullen when they 
moult 

An old and worthy name ’ out mine that 
stirr’d 

Among oui civil wais and eailiei too 
Among the Roses, the more venerable 
I care not for a name — no fault of mine 
Once more — a happier marriage than my 
own * 

You see yon Lombard poplai on the 
plain 

The highway running by it leaves a breadth 
Of sward to left and right, wheie, long 
ago, 

One blight May morning m a woild of 
song, 

I lay at leisure, watching overhead 
The aeiial poplai wave, an amber spue 

I dozed , I woke An open landaulet 
Whirl’d by, which, aftei it had past me, 
show’d 

Turning my w^ay, the lovehest face on 
eaith 

, The face of one there sitting opposite, 

On whom I brought a strange unhappi 
ness, 

That time I did not see 

Love at fiist sight 
May seem — with goodly ihjme and 
reason foi it — 

Possible — at fiist glimpse, and for a face 
Gone m a moment — strange Yet once, 

when fiist 

I came on lake Llanbeiris in the dark, 

A moonless night with storm — one light- 
ning fork 
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Flash’d out the lake , and tho’ I loiter’d 
there 

The full day after, yet m letiospect 
That less than momentary thundei sketch 
Of lake and mountain conquers all the day 

The Sun himself has limn’d the face 
for me 

Not quite so quickly, no, noi half as well 
Foi look you here — the shadows aie too 
deep, 

And like the ciitic’s bluirmg comment 
make 

The veiiest beauties of the work appear 
The daikest faults the sweet eyes fiown 
the lips 

Seem hut a gash IVIy sole memorial 
Of Edith— no, the other, — both indeed 

So diat bright face was flash’d thro’ 
sense and soul 

And by the poplai vanish’d — to be found 
Long aftei, as it seem’d, beneath the tall 
Tree -bowers, and those long -sweeping 
beech en boughs 

Of our New Forest I was there alone 
The phantom of the whirling landaulet 
Foi evei past me by when one quick 
peal 

Of laughter drew me thro’ the glimmei- 
ing glades 

Down to the snowlike spaikle of a cloth 
On fern and foAgiove Lo, the face again, 
My Rosalind in this Arden — Edith — all 
One bloom of youth, health, beauty, 
happiness, 

And moved to meiiiment at a pass ng jest 

Theie one of those about her knowinq: 
me 

Call’d me to join them , so with these I 
spent 

What seem’d my crowning houi, my day 
of days 

I woo’d her then, nor unsuccessfully, 
The worse for her, for me ’ was I content ^ 
Ay — no, not quite , for now and then I 
thought 

La^mess, vague love longings, the bught 
klay, 


H ad made a heated haze to magnify 
The chami of Edith — that a man’s ideal 
Is high ill Heaven, and lodged with 
Plato’s God, 

Not findable here — content, and not con 
tent, 

In some such fashion as a man may be 
That having had the poitiait of his fnend 
Diawn by an aitist, looks at it, and says, 
‘ Good ' veiy like ' not altogethei he ’ 

As yet I had not bound myself by 
words, 

Only, believing I loved Edith, made 
Edith love me Then came the day 
when I, 

Flattering myself that all my doubts weie 
fools 

Bom of the fool tins Age that douht^of 
all— 

Not I that day of Edith’s love oi mine — 
Had braced my purpose to declare mv- 
self 

I stood upon the stairs of Paiadise 
The golden gates would open at a word 
I spoke it — told hei of my passion, seen 
And lost and found again, had got so fai. 
Had caught her hand, her eyelids fell — I 
heaid 

M heels, and a noise of welcome at the 
doors — 

On a sudden after tw’o Italian yeais 
Had set the blossom of her health again, 
The younger sistei, Evelyn, enter’d — 
there, 

There w^as the face, and altogethei she 
The mother fell about the daughter’s 
neck, 

The sisteis closed m one another’s aims, 
Then people thiong’d about them from 
the hall, 

And in the thick of question and reply 
I lied the house, driven by one angel face, 
And all the Funes 

I was bound to her , 
I could not free myself mhonoui — bound 
Not by the sounded letter of the word, 
But countei-pressLires of the yielded hand 
That timoiously and faintly echoed mine, 
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Quick blushes, the sweet dwelling of hei 
eyes 

Upon me when she thought I did not 
see — 

Weie these not bonds? nay, nay, but 
could I wed her 

Loving the other? do her that gieat 
wiong ? 

Had I not di earn’d I loved her yestei- 
morn ? 

Had I not known where Love, at first a 
'fear, 

Giew after marriage to full height and 
form ? 

Yet aftei maiiiage, that mock -sister 
there — 

Brother-in-law — the fiery nearness of it — 
Unlawful and disloyal biotheihood — 
Y^hat end but darkness could ensue from 
this 

Foi all the three ? So Love and Honour 
jan’d 

Tho’ Love and Honour join‘’d to raise 
the full 

High tide of doubt that sway’d me up 
and down 

Ad\ancing nor letieatmg 

Edith wTote 

My mothei bids me ask ’ (I did not tell 
you — 

A widow with less guile than many a child 
God help the wrinkled childien that aie 
Chnst’s 

As well as the plump cheek — she wrought 
us harm, 

Poor soul^ not knowing) ‘are you ilP’ 
(so ran 

The letter) ‘you have not been here of 
late 

You will not find me heie At last I go 
On that long promised visit to the Noith 
I told youi wayside story to my mothei 
And Evelyn She remembers you 
Faiewell 

Pray come and see my mothei Almost 
blind 

With ever growing cat ii act, yet she thinks 
She sees you when she hears Again 
farewell ’ 
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Cold w^oids fiom one I had hoped to 
waim so fii 
That I could stamp my image on hti 
heart ’ 

‘Play come and see my mother, and 
fuewell ’ 

Cold, but as welcome as fiee aiis of 
hea\en 

Aftei a dungeon’s closeness Selfish, 
stiange * 

What dwaifs are men » my sti angled 
vanity 

Uttei’d a stifled cry — to have \e\t myself 
And all in \ain for her — cold heart oi 
none — 

No bnde foi me Yet so my path was 
clear 

To will the sister 

Whom I woo d and won 

Foi Eieljm knew not of foimei suit, 
Because the simple mother woik’d upon 
By Edith piay’d me not to whisper of it 
And Edith would be biidcsmaid on the 
day 

But on that da^ , not being all at ease, 
I from the altar glancing back upon her, 
Befoie the fiist ‘ I will ’ was uttei’d, saw 
The biidesmaid pale, statuelike, passion- 
less — 

‘ No liaini, no haiiii ’ I turn’d again, and 
placed 

My nng upon the finger of my biide 

So, when we parted, Edith spoke no 
word, 

She wept no cear, but lound my Eve]}n 
clung 

111 utter silence for so long, I thought 
‘What, will she nevei set her sister fiee?’ 

We left her, happy each m each, and 
then, 

As tho’ the happiness of each in each 
Weie not enough, must fain have torrents, 
lakes, 

Hills, the great things of Natuie and the 
fair, 

To lift us as it we'-e from commonplace. 
And help us to oui joy Better have 
sent 
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Oui Edith thio’ the glories of the eaith, 
.To change with bei horizon, if tine Lo\e 
Were not his own imperial all-m all 

Far off we went My God, I would 
not live 

Save that I think this gross haid seeming 
w orld 

Is 0111 misshaping vision of the Powers] 
Behind the world, that make oui giiefs 
oui gains 

Foi on the daik night of our marriage 
day 

The great Tragedian, that had quench’d 
herself 

In that assumption of the biidesmaid — 
she 

That loved me — our true Edith — hei 
brain bioke 

With over-acting, till she rose and fled 
Beneath a pitiless rush of Autumn lain 
To the deaf church — to be let in — to pi ay 
Before that altar — so I think , and there 
Ihey found her beating the haid Protest 
ant doors 

She died and she was buiied ere we 
knew 

I learnt it first I had to speak At 
once 

The bright quick smile of Evelyn, that 
had sunn’d 

The morning of oui marriage, past away 
And on oui home return the daily want 
Of Edith in the house, the gaiden, still 
Haunted us like her ghost , and by and 

by, 

Eithei fiom that necessity foi talk 
Which lives with blindness, or plain 
innocence 

Of nature, or desire that hei lost child 
Should earn from both the piaise of 
heioism. 

The mother broke her promise to the 
dead, 

And told the living daughtei with what 
love 

Edith had welcomed my bnef wooing of 
her, 

And all hei sweet self saciifice and death 


Hencefoith that mystic bond betwaxt 
the twins — 

Did I not tell you they were twins 
pi evad’d 

So fai that no caiess could win my wife 
Back to that passionate answer of full 
heart 

I had from her at fii st N ot that her love, 
Tho’ scaice as great as Edith’s power of 
love, 

Had lessen’d, but the mother’s gariuloiis 
wail 

For ever woke the unhappy Past again, 

Till that dead bridesmaid, meant to be 
my bride, 

Put foith cold hands between us, and I 
fear’d 

The very fountains of her life were 
chill’d , ^ 

So took her thence, and brought her 
here, and heie 

She boie a child, whom leverently we 
call’d 

Edith , and in the second year was born 
A second — this I named fiom hei ov/n 
self, 

Evelyn , then two weeks — no more — she 
joined, 

In and beyond the grave, that one she 
loved 

Now in this quiet of declining life, 

Till o’ di earns by night and trances of the 
day, 

The sisters glide about me hand in hand, 
Both beautiful alike, nor can I tell 
One fiom the othei, no, nor care to tell 
One fiom the othei, only know they 
come, 

They smile upon me, till, remembering 
all 

The love they both have borne me, and 
the love 

I bore them both — divided as I am 
From either by the stillness of the grave — ‘ 
I know not which of these I love the 
best 

But yoit love Edith , and her own true 
eyes 

Are traitors to her , oui quick Evelyn — 
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The meriier, piettier, wittiei, as they 
talk, 

A.nd not without good leason, my good 
son — 

Is yet untouch’d and I that hold them 
both 

Dearest of all things — well, I am not 
sme — 

But if theie he a prefeience eitheiway, 

And in the rich \ ocabulary of Love 
‘ Most dearest ’ be a tiue superlative — 

I think / likewise lo\e youi Edith most 

THE VILLAGE WIFE , OR, 
THE ENTAIL 1 

I 

’Ouse keeper sent tha my lass, fur New 
Squiie coom’d last night 
Butter an’ heggs — ^yis — ^yis I’ll goa wi’ 

tha back all right , 

Butter I wai rants be prime, an’ I war 
rants the heggs be as well, 

Hafe a pint o’ milk luns out when ya 
bleaks the shell 

II 

Sit thysen down fur a bit hev a glass o’ 
cowslip wine ’ 

I liked the owd Squire an’ ’is gells as 
thaw they was gells o’ mine, 

Fill then we was all es one, the Squire 
an’ ’is darters an’ me, 

Hall but Miss Annie, the heldest, I niver 
not took to she 

But Nelly, the last of the cletch,^ I liked 
’ei*the fust on ’em all, 

Fur hoffens we talkt o’ my daiter es died 
o’ the fever at fall 

An’ I thowt ’twur the will o’ the Loid, but 
Miss Annie she said it wur diaains, 
Fur she hedn’t naw coomfut in ’er, an’ 
arn’d naw thanks fur ’er paains 
Eh ' thebbe all wi’ the Lord my childer, 
I han’t gotten none ’ 

Sa new Squiie’s coom’d wi’ ’is taail in ’is 
’and, an’ owd Squire’s gone 

1 See note to ‘Northern Cobbler* 

2 A brood of chickens 


III 

Fur staate be i’ taail, my lass tha dosn’ 
knaw what that be ^ 

But I knaws the law, I does, foi the 
lawyer ha towd it me 
‘When theer’s naw ’eid to a ’Ouse b} 
the fault o’ that eic maale — 

The gells they counts fur now t, and the 
next un he taakes the taail ’ 

I\ 

What be the next un like^ can tha ttll 
ony haim on ’im lass^ — 

Naay sit down — naw ’urry — sa cowd ’ — 
hev another glass ’ 

Straange an’ cowd fur the time ’ we may 
happen a fall o’ snaw — 

Not es I caies fui to hear ony harm, but 
I likes to knaw 

An’ I ’caps es ’e beant boooklam’d but 
’e dosn’ not coom fro’ the sheie , 
We’d anew o’ that wi’ the Squiic, an’ we 
haates boooklarmn’ eie 

V 

Fur Sqmie wui a Varsity scholard, an’ 
nivei lookt alter the land — 
Wheats or turmuts or taates — ’e ’ed 
hallus a boook i’ ’is ’and, 

Hallus aloan wi’ ’is boooks, thaw nigli 
upo’ seventy yeai 

An’ boooks, what’s boooks ^ thou knaws 
thebbe neyther ’eie nor theer 

VI 

An’ the gells, they hedn’t naw taails, an’ 
the lawyei he towd it me 
That hs taail W’-eie soa tied up es he 
couldn’t cut dowm a tree ’ 

‘Drat the tiees,’ says I, to be sewei I 
haates ’em, my lass, 

Fur we puts the muck o’ the land an’ 
they sucks the muck fio’ the grass 

VII 

An’ Squire wur hallus a smilin’, an’ gied 
to the tramps goin’ by — 

An’ all o’ the wust i’ the parish— wi’ 
I hoffens a drop in ’is c} e 
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An’ ivry dartei o’ Squire’s hed her awn 
ndin erse to ’ersen, 

An’ they rampaged about wi’ then giooms, 
an’ was ’untm’ aitei the men, 

An’ hallus a dallackt ^ an’ dizen’d out, 
an* a buyin’ new cloathes, 

Willie ’e sit like a graat glimmer gowk ^ 
wi’ ’is glasses athmt ’is noase, 

An’ ’is noase sa giufted wi’ snuff es it 
couldn’t be scioob’d awaay. 

Fur atween ’is readin’ an’ writin’ ’e snifft 
up a bok in a daay, 

An’ ’e niver runn’d arter the fox, noi 
alter the buds wi’ ’is gun, 

An’ ’e niver not shot one ’aie, but ’e 
leaved it to Charlie ’is son, 

An’ ’e niver not fish’d ’is awn ponds, but 
Charlie ’e cotch’d the pike, 

Foi ’e warn’t not burn to the land, an’ ’e 
didn’t take kind to it like , 

But I eais es ’e’d gie fui a hovvry® owd 
book thutty pound an’ moor, 

An’ ’e’d wiote an owd book, his awn sen, 
sa I knaw’d es ’e’d coom to be poor , 
An’ ’e gied — I he fear’d fur to tell tha ’ow 
much — fur an owd sciatted stoan, 
An’ ’e digg’d up a loomp i’ the land an’ 
’e got a brown pot an’ a boan, 
An’ ’e bowt ow^d money, es wouldn’t goa, 
wi’ good gowd o’ the Queen, 

An’ ’e bowt little statutes all naakt an’ 
which was a shaame to be seen , 
But ’e ni\er loookt ower a bill, nor ’e 
niver not seed to owt, 

An’ ’e niver knawd nowt but boooks, an’ 
boooks, asthouknaws, beantnowt 

VIII 

But owd Squiie’s laady es long es she 
lived she kep ’em all clear, 

Thaw es long es she lived I niver hed 
none of ’er darters ’ere , 

But aitei she died we was all es one, the 
childer an’ me, 

An’ sarvints runn’d in an’ out, an’ offens 
we hed ’em to tea 

Lawk ’ ’ow I laugh’d when the lasses ’ud 
talk o’ their Missis’s waays, 

1 Overdiest in gay colouis -2 Qwl 
S Filthy 


An’ the Missisis talk’d o’ the lasses ■— rq 
tell tha some o’ these daays 
Hoanly Miss Annie were saw stuck oop, 
like ’er mother afoor — 

’Er an’ ’ei blessed daiter — they niver 
derken’d my door 

IX 

An’ Squire ’e smiled an’ ’e smiled till ’e’d 
gotten a fright at last, 

An’ ’e calls fui ’is son, fur the ’tuiney’s 
letteis they foller’d sa fast , 

But Squiie wur afear’d o’ ’is son, an’ ’e 
says to ’im, meek as a mouse, 

‘ Lad, thou mun cut off thy taail, or the 
gclls ’nil goa to the ’Ouse, 

Fur I finds es I be that i’ debt, es I ’oap^ 
es thou’ll ’elp me a bit. 

An’ if thou’ll ’gree to cut off thy taaj, I 
may saave mysen yit ’ 

X 

But Charlie ’e sets back ’is eais, an* e 
swears, an’ ’e says to ’im ‘ Noa 
I’ve gotten the ’staate by the taail an’ 
be dang’d if I iver let goa ’ 

Coom ’ coom ’ feyther,’ ’e says, ‘ why 
shouldn’t thy boooks be sowd ? 

I heais es soom o’ thy boooks mebbe 
woith their weight i’ gowd ’ 

XI 

Heaps an’ heaps o’ boooks, I ha’ see’d 
’em, belong’d to the Squire, 

But the lasses ’ed teard out leaves i’ the 
middle to kindle the file , 

Sa moast on ’is owd big boooks fetch’d 
nigh to nowt at the saale, 

And Squire were at Charlie agean to git 
’im to cut off ’is taail 

XII 

Ya wouldn’t find Charlie’s likes — ’e were 
that outdacious at ’oam, 

Not thaw ya went fur to raake out Hell 
wi’ a small tooth coamb — 
Droonk wi’ the Quoloty’s wine, an’ droonk 
wi’ the farmer’s aale, 

Mad wi’ the lasses an’ all — an’ ’e wouldn’t 
cut off the taaiL 
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XIII 

Thou’s coom’d oop by the beck , and a 
thurn be a-gix'win’ theei, 

I niver ha seed it sa white wi’ the Maa} 
es I see’d it to year — 

Theeiabouts Chailie joompl — and it gied 
me a scare tother night, 

Fur I thowt it wur Charlie’s ghoast i’ 
the deik, fur it loookt sa white 
‘ Billy,’ says ’e, ‘ hev a joomp ' ’ — thaw 
the banks o’ the beck be sa high, 
Fill he ca’d hs ’erse Billy-iough un, thaw 
niver a hair w ur awry , 

But Billy fell bakkuds o’ Chailie, an’ 
Chailie ’e biok ’is neck, 

Sa theei wur a hend o’ the taail, fui ’e 
lost ’is taail i’ the beck 

c. XIV 

Sa ’is taail wur lost an’ is boooks win I 
gone an’ ’is boy wui dead, 

An’ Squire ’e smiled an’ ’e smiled, but ’e 
niver not lift oop ’is ’ead 
Hallus a soft un Squire ’ an’ ’e smiled, 
fur ’e hedn’t naw friend, 

Sa feyther an’ son was buiied togither, 
an’ this wur the hend 

\x 

An’ Parson as hesn t the call, nor the 
mooney, but hes the piide, 

’E reads of a sewer an’ sartan ’oap o’ the 
tothei side , 

1^ ‘iBoi I be — sewer es the Lord, how 
sivvi piaay’d an’ praay’d, 

I Ihen nier ’ aven easy es leaves their 
dcvm tft he paaid 

SiVer the mon’ds rattled down upo’ poor 
t’wd Stp re i’ the wood, 
d 1 rrif n wi’ the gells, fiu they 
X V i-n *jLiver coom to naw good 

WI 

Fur Molly the long un she walkt awaay 
wi’ a hofficer lad, 

An’ nawbody ’card on ’er sin, sa o’ cooise 
she be gone to the bad ' 

An’ Lucy wur laame o’ one leg, sweet 
’arts she nivei ’ed none — 


Straange an’ unheppcn Miss Lucy ? w e 
naamed her ‘ Dot an’ gaw one ' ’ 
An’ Hetty wur weak i the hattics, wi’out 
ony haim i’ the legs, 

An’ the fe\er ’ed baaked Jinny’s ’ead as 
bald as one o’ them heggs, 

An’ Nelly wur up fro’ the cia-^dk as big 
1 the mouth as a cow, 

An’ saw^ she mun hammergiate,^ h^s, or 
she weant git a maate on) how ^ 
An’ es for Miss Annie es call’d me afoor 
my awn foalks to m) %rce 
‘ A hignoiant village wife as ’iid liev to 
be lam’d her awn plaate,’ 

Hes fur Ivliss Hannie the hcldest hes now 
be a-giawin’ sa Lowd, 

I knaws that mooch o’ shea es it bcc^nt 
not ht to be towd ’ 

\\ 11 

Sa I didn t not taake it kindly ov ow d 
Miss Annie to saay 

Es I should be talkin agean tm, es soon 
es they went awaay, 

Fur, lawks ’ ’ow I cued when they went, 
an’ oui Nelly she gied me ’ci ’and, 
Fm I’d ha done owt foi the Squiie an’ ’is 
gells es belong’d to the land , 
Boooks, es I said afoor, thebbe ne) dier 
’ere nor theei ’ 

But I sarved ’em wi’ buttei an’ heggs fur 
huppuds o’ twenty v eai 

xvin 

An’ they hallus paaid what I hax’d, sa 1 
hallus deal’d wi’ the Hall, 

An’ they knaw’d what buttei v\ur, an’ they 
knaw’d what a hegg wur an’ all , 
Hugger mugger they lived, but the) 
wasn’t that easy to please, 

Till I gied ’em Hinjian cum, an’ they 
laaid big heggs es tha seeas , 

An’ I niver puts saame^ i wy buttei, 
they does it at Willis’s faim, 
Taaste another diop o’ the wme — tweant 
do tha naw harm 

1 Ungainl>, awkward 
% ^ Emigrate 3 Lard 


IV 
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XIX 

&a new Squiie’s coom’d wi’ ’is taail in ’is 
’and, an’ owd Squire’s gone , 

I heard ’im a loomlin’ by, but arter my 
nightcap wur on , 

Sa I han’t clapt eyes on ’im yit, fui he 
coom’d last night sa laate — 
Pluksh ’ ' ' ^ the hens 1’ the peas ’ why 
didn’t tha hesp the gaate ? 

IN THE CHILDREN'S 
HOSPITAL 

EMMIE 

I 

Our doctoi had call’d m another, I never 
had seen him before, 

But he sent a chill to my heait when I 
saw him come in at the door, 
Fresh from the surgeiy schools of France 
and of other lands — 

Harsh led haii, big voice, big chest, big 
merciless hands ^ 

Wondeiful cures he had done, O yes, but 
they said too of him 

He was happiei using the knife than in 
tiymg to save the limb, 

And that I can well believe, for he look’d 
so coarse and so red, 

I could think he was one of those who 
would break their jests on the dead, 
And mangle the living dog that had loved 
him and fawn’d at his knee — 
Diench’d with the hellish oorali — that 
ever such things should be ’ 

II 

Here was a boy — I am sure that some of 
our children would die 
But foi the voice of Love, and the smile, 
and the comforting eye — 

Here was a boy m the ward, every bone 
seem’d out of its place — 

Caught in a mill and crush’d — it was all 
but a hopeless case 

1 A. cry accompanied by a clapping of hands to 
scare trespassing fowl 


And he handled him gently enough , but 
Ins voice and his face weie not kind, 
And it was but a hopeless case, he had 
seen it and made up his inird, 
And he said to me roughly ‘ The lad will 
need little more of your caie ’ 
‘All the more need,’ I told him, ‘ to seek 
the Loid Jesus in prayei , 

They are all his children heie, and I pi ay 
foi them all as my own ’ 

But he turn’d to me, ‘Ay, good woman, 
can prayer set a broken bone>’ 
Then he mutter’d half to himself, but I 
know that I heaid him say 
‘All ’very well — but the good Lord Jesus 
h'^s had Ins day ’ 

III 

Had ^ has it come ^ It has only dawfi’d 
It will come by and by 
O how could I serve in the w ards if the 
hope of the world were a lie ^ 
How could I bear with the sights and the 
loathsome smells of disease 
But that He said * Ye do it to me, when 
ye do it to these 

IV 

So he went And we past to this w^ard 
w h ei e the younger chil dr en are hid 
Ileie IS the cot of our orphan, our dar- 
ling, our meek little maid , 
Empty you see just now ’ We have lost 
her who loved hei so much — 
Patient of pain tho’ as quick as a sensitive 
plant to the touch , 

Heis was the prettiest piattle, it often 
moved me to tears, 

Heis w'as the gratefullest heart I have 
found in a child of hei years — 
Nay you lemembei 0111 Emmie , you used 
to send her the ilow^eis , 

How she w^ould smile at ’em, play with 
’em, talk to ’em hours after hours ’ 
They that can w^andei at will where the 
works of the Lord are reveal’d 
Little guess what joy can be got from a 
cowslip out of the field , 

Flowers to these ‘spirits in prison’ aie all 
they can know of the spring, 
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They freshen and sweeten the wards like 
the waft of an Angel’s wing , 

And she lay with a flowei m one hand and 
, her thin hands crost on her breast — 
Wan, but as pretty as heart can desire, 
and we thought hei at rest, 

Quietly sleeping — so quiet, our doctor 
said ‘ Poor little dear, 

Nurse, I must do it to-monow , she’ll 
never live thio’ it, I fear ’ 

V 

I walk’d with our kindly old doctor as 
far as the head of the staii, 

Then I leturn’d to the ward , the child 
didn’t see I was theie 

Ne^'sr since I was nurse, had I been so 
grieved and so vext ’ 

Emmie had heard him Softly she call’d 
from hei cot to the next, 

* He says I shall never live thio’ it, O 
Annie, what shall I do^’ 

Annie consider’d ‘If I,’ said the wise 
little Annie, ‘was } oil, | 

I should cry to the deal Lord Jesus to 
help me, foi, Emmie, you see. 

It’s all in the picture theie “ Little 
children should come to me ” ’ 
(Meaning the print that you gave us, I 
find that it always can please 
Our children, the dear Lord Jesus with 
chiidien about Ins knees ) 

« Yes, and I will,’ said Emmie, ‘but then 
if I call to the Lord, 

How should he know that it’s me ^ such 
a lot of beds in the ward ’’ 

That was a puzzle foi Annie Again she 
consider’d and said 

‘ Emmie, >ou put out youi arms, and vou 
leave ’em outside on the bed — 
The Lord has so much to see to ’ but, 
Emmie, you tell it him plain, 

It’s the little girl with her arms l>ing out 
on the counterpane ’ 

an 

I had sat three nights by the child — I 
could not watch her foi four — 


My biain had begun to reel — I fdt I 
could do it no moie 

That was my sleeping night, but I thougni 
that it never would pass 
There w^as a thundeiclap once, and i 
clatter of hail on the glass. 

And there was a phantom ciy that I hen cl 
as I tost about, 

The motherless bleat of a lamb in the 
stoim and the darkness without , 

My sleep was broken besides with dreams 
of the dieadful knife 

And feais for oui delicate Emmie who 
scaice would escape with her life , 
Then m the gray of the morning it seem’d 
she stood by me and smiled, 

And the doctor came at his houi, and we 
went to see to the child 

VIII 

He had biought his ghastl> tools we 
believ ed hei asleep again — 
liei dear, long, lean, little aims lying o it 
on the counteipane , 

Say that His day is done ’ Ah w hy should 
we care what they say^ 

The Loid of the childien had heaid hei, 
and Emmie had past away 

DEDICATORY POEM TO THE 
PRINCESS ALICE 

Df \d Princess, living Power, if that, 
which lived 

Tiue life, li\’’e on — and if the fatal kiss. 
Born of true life and love, divoice thee 
not 

From earthly love and life — if what w e call 
The spirit flash not all at once from out 
This shadow into Substance — then perhaps 
The mellow’d muimui of the people s 
praise 

From thine own State, and all our 
bieadth of realm, 

Wheie Love and Longing dress thy deeds 
in light, 

Ascends to thee, and this ^Maich mom 
^ that sees 

ThySoldiei hi other’s biidal oiange-bloom 
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Bleak till o’ the yews and cypiess of thy 
gia\e, 

And thme Imperial mother smile again, 
May send one lay to thee ' and who can 
tell — 

Thou — England’s England loving daugh 
tei — thou 

Dying so English thou wouldst ha\e her 
flag 

Boine on thy cothn — wheie is he can 
sweai 

But that some broken gleam fiom oui 
pool eaith 

May touch thee, while remembeimg thee, 

I lay 

At thy pale feet this ballad of the deeds 
Of England, and hei bannei m the East ^ 

THE DEFENCE OF 
LUCKNOW 

I 

Ba^jnfr of England, not foi a season, O 
bannei of Britain, hast thou 
Floated in conquering battle 01 flapt to 
the battle cry ’ 

Never with mightier gloiy than when we 
had leai’d thee on high 
Flying at top of the loofs in the ghastly 
siege of Lucknow — 

Shot thio’ the staff 01 the halyard, but 
ever we raised thee anew, 

And evei upon the topmost loof our 
bannei of England blew 

II 

Flail were the woiks that defended the 
hold that we held with our lives — 
Women and childien among us, God help 
them, om children and wives ’ 
Hold it we might — and foi fifteen days 
01 foi twenty at most 
‘Nevei siuiendei, I chaige you, but 
e\eiy man die at his post 
Voice of the dead whom we loved, oui 
Lawience the best of the bia\e 
Cold were his blows when we kiss’d 
him — ^we laid him that night, in 
his gra\e 


‘ Eveiy man die at his post and then, 
hail’d on oui houses and halls 
Death fiom then rifle-bullets, and death 
fiom then cannon balls. 

Death in our inneimost chamber, and 
death at our slight baiiicade, 
Death while we stood with the musket, and 
death while we stoopt to the spade, 
Death to the dying, and wounds to the 
wounded, foi often there fell, 
btuking the hospital wall, clashing thio’ 
it, their shot ind then shell, 
Death — for their spies wei e among us, their 
marksmen weie told of our best. 
So that the brute bullet broke thro’ the 
biain that could think for the rest , 
Bullets would sing by oin foieheads, and 
bullets would ram at oui feet— - 
Fire fiom ten thousand at once of^he 
lebels that giidled us lound — 
Death at the glimpse of a fingei fiom 
ovei the breadth of a street, 

Death from the heights of the mosque and 
the palace, and death m the ground ’ 
Mine^ yes, amine ’ Counteimme ’ down, 
dowm ’ and creep thio’ the hole * 
Keep the revoUei 111 hand ’ you caji hear 
him — the muiderous mole ’ 

Quiet, ah ’ quiet — wait till the point of 
the pickaxe be thio’ ’ 

Click with the pick, coming nearer and 
neaiei again than befoie — 

Now let it speak, and you fiie, and the 
daik pioneei is no more , 

And evei upon the topmost roof our 
bannei of England blew ’ 

III 

Ay, but the foe spuing his mine many 
times, and it chanced on a day 
Soon as the blast of that undeigioind 
thundeiclap echo’d away, 

Daik thio’ the smoke and the sulphui like 
so many fiends in their hell — 
Cannon shot, musket shot, volley on 
volley, and yell upon yell — 
Biercely on all the defences our myiiad 
enemy fell 

What have they done > where is it ^ Out 
vondei Guaid the Redan ’ 
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Storm at tlie Water gate ’ storm at the 
Bailey-gate ’ storm, and it ran 
Surging and swaying all round us, as 
^ ocean on every side 
Plunges and heaves at a bank that is 
daily drown’d by the tide — 

So many thousands that if they be bold 
enough, who shall escape ^ 

Kill or be hill’d, live oi die, they shall 
know we aie soldieis and men ’ 
Ready ’ take aim at then leaders — their 
ma sses ai e gapp’ d with our grape — 
Backward they reel like the wave, like 
the i\ave flinging fonvaid again, 
Flying and foil’d at the last by the hand 
fill they could not subdue , 

And ever upon the topmost loof oui 
banner of England blew 

IV 

Handful of men as we v^eie, we w^eie 
English in heart and in limb, 
Stiong with the strength of the race to 
command, to obey, to endure, 
Each of us fought as if hope for the gam 
son hung but on him , 

Still — could we watch at all points ^ w e 
were eveiy day fewer and fewer '• 
There was a whispei among us, but only 
a whisper that past 

‘Children and wives — if the tigeis leap 
into the fold unawares — 

Eveiy man die at his post — and the foe 
may outlive us at last — 

Better to fall by the hands that they love, 
than to fall into theirs ' ’ 

Roar upoii loai in a moment two mines 
by the enemy sprung 
Clove into perilous chasms our vv alls and 
oui poor palisades 

Rifleman, tiue isyoui heart, but be suie 
that your hand be as true ' 

Sharp is the fire of assault, better aimed 
ai e y oui flank fusillades — 

Twice do we hurl them to earth from the 
laddei s to which they had clung, 
Twice fiom the ditch wheie they shelter 
w^ediive them with hand ^gienades , 
And ever upon the topmost lOof our 
banner of England blevv 


a 

Then on another wild morning anotliei 
wild earthquake out-toie 
Clean from our lines of defence ten oi 
tw elve gooa paces or more 
Rifleman, high on the loof, hidden there 
from the light of the sun — 

One has leapt up on the bieach, ciying 
out ‘ Follow me, follow me ’’ — 
Mark him — he falls ’ then ‘^iiothei, and 
him too and down goes he 
Had they been bold enough then, who 
can tell but the tiaitoiahad won? 
Boardings and rafters and doois — an cm 
hiasuie ’ make way foi the gun ^ 
Now double chaige it with giape * It 
chaiged and we fiie, and thev 
run 

Praise to our Indian bi others, and let the 
daik face have his due’ 

Thanks to the kindly daik faces who 
fought with us, faithful and few, 
Fought with the biavest among us, and 
drove them, and smote them, and 
slew , 

That evei upon the topmost loof oui 
bannei in India blew 

Men will forget what we suffer and not 
what we do W e can fight ’ 

Bi t to be soldier all day and be sentinel 
all tbio’ the night — 

Evei the mine and assault, oii’ sallies, 
their lying alums, 

Bugles and drums m the daikness, and 
shoutings and soundings to '’ims 
Evei the labour of fifty that had to be 
done by five, 

Ever the maivel among us that one should 
be left alive, 

Evei the day with its tiaitorous death 
j fiom the loopholes aioind, 

I Ever the night with its cofflnless coipse 
to be laid in the ground, 

Heat like the mouth of a hell, or a deluge 
of cataract skies, 

Stench of old oflal decaying and infinite 
’ toiment flxs, 
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Thoughts of the breezes of May blowing 
over an English field, 

Cholera, scurvy, and fever, the wound 
that would not be heal’d, 

Lopping away of the limb by the pitiful 
pitiless knife, — 

Torture and trouble m vam, — for it nevei 
could save us a life 

Valour of delicate women who tended the 
hospital bed, 

Hoiror of women m ti avail among the 
dying and dead, 

Giief for our perishing children, and 
never a moment foi grief. 

Toil and ineffable weariness, faltering 
hopes of relief, 

Ha\elock baffled, or beaten, or butcher’d 
for all that we knew — 

Then day and night, day and night, coming 
down on the still shatter’d w^alls 
Millions of musket bullets, and thousands 
of cannon balls — 

But ever upon the topmost roof our 
banner of England blew 

VII 

Hark cannonade, fusillade > is it true what 
was told by the scout, 

Outran! and Havelock breaking their way 
through the fell mutineers^ 

Surely the pibroch of Euiope is iinging 
again in our ears ’ 

All on a sudden the gairison utter a jubi 
lant shout, 

Havelock’s glorious Highlanders answer 
wath conquering cheeis, 

Sick fiom the hospital echo them, women 
and children come out, 

Blessing the wholesome white faces of 
Havelock’s good fusileers, 

Kissing the war -harden’d hand of the 
Highlander wet wath then tears ’ 
Dance to the pibioch ' — saved ' we are 
sa\ed ’ — is it you ^ is it you^ 
Saved by the valour of Havelock, saved 
by the blessing of Heaven ’ 

* Hold it for fifteen days ’ ’ we have held 
it for eighty-seven ’ 

And ever aloft on the palace roof the old 
bannei of England blew 


SIR JOHN OLDCASTLE, LORD 
COBHAM 

(IN WALES ) 

My friend should meet me somewhere 
hereabout 

To take me to that hiding m the hills 

I ha\ e broke their cage, no gilded one, 
I trow — 

I read no more the piisoner’s mute wail 
Sciibbled or cai ved upon the pitiless stone , 
I find hard rocks, hard life, haid cheer, or 
none. 

For I am emptier than a final’s biains , 
But God IS with me in this wilderness, 
Ihese wet black passes and foam churn 
mg chasms — 

And God’s free air, and hope of better 
things 

I would I knew their speech , not now 
to glean, 

Not now — I hope to do it — some scatter’d 
ears, 

Some eais for Christ in this wild field of 
Wales— 

But, bread, merelv for biead This 
tongue that wagg’d 

They said with such heretical airogance 
Against the pioud archbishop Aiundel — 
So much God’s cause was fluent in it — is 
here 

But as a Latin Bible to the ciowd , 
‘Bara’’ — what use^ The Shepherd, 
when I speak, 

Vailing a sudden eyelid with his hard 
‘ Dim Saesneg ’ passes, wroth at things 
of old — 

No fault of mine Had he God’s word 
in Welsh 

He might be kindlier happily come the 
day ’ 

Not least art thou, thou little Bethle 
hem 

In Judah, for in thee the Loid was born , 
Nor thou in Britain, little Lutteiworth, 
Least, for in thee the word was bom again 
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Heaven -sweet Evangel, ever living 
word, 

Who whilome spakest to the South in 
Greek 

About the soft Mediterranean shores, 

And then in Latin to the Latin ciowd, 

As good need was — thou hast come to 
talk our isle 

Heieaftei thou, fulfilling Pentecost, 

Must learn to use the tongues of all the 
woild 

Yet art thou thine owni witness that thou 
brmgest 

Not peace, a sword, a fire 

What did he say, 
My flighted Wiclif-preachei vvhom I 
crost 

In Hying hither ^ that one night a crowd 
Throng’d the waste field about the city 
gates 

The king was on them suddenly with a 
host 

Why there ^ they came to hear then 
pieacher Then 

Some cried on Cobham, on the good 
Lord Cobham , 

Ay, for they lo\e me ' but the king — noi 
voice 

Nor finger laised against him — +ook and 
hang d, 

Took, hang’d and burnt — how many — 
thirty-nme — 

Call’d It rebellion — hang’d, poor fi lends, 
as rebels 

And burn’d alive as heretics ’ for your 
Priest 

Labels — to take the king along with 
him — ■ 

All heresy, treason but to call men 
tiaitors 

May make men traitors 

Pose of Lancaster, 
Red m thy" birth, redder with household 
war, 

Now reddest with the blood of holy men, 
Redder to be, red rose of Lancaster — 

If somewhere in the North, as Rumour 
sang 

Fluttering the hawl s of this crown lust 
ing line — 


By firth and loch thy silver sister giow,^ 
That were my rose, tlieie mj allegiance 
due 

Self starved, they say — nay, imiidei’d, 
doubtless dead 

So to this king I cleaved my friend was 
he, 

Once my fast friend I w ould ha\ e gi\ en 
my life 

To help his own fiom scathe, a thousand 
lives 

To save his soul He might ha\e come 
to learn 

Our Wiclifs learning but the worldly 
Priests 

Who feai the king’s haid common sense 
should find 

What lotten piles uphold then mason 
woik. 

Urge him to foreign war 0 had he 
will’d 

I might ha\e stiicken a lusty stioke foi 
him, 

But he would not fai he\ci led ri} 
friend 

Back to the pure and univeisal church, 
But he wmuld no< whether that hcnless 
flaw 

In his thi one’s title make him feel so 
fiail, 

He leans on Antichrist , oi that his mind, 
So quick, so capable in soldiership, 

In matteis of the faith, '’las the while ’ 
More worth than all the kingdoms of 
this world, 

Runs m the rut, a cow aid to the Priest 

Burnt — good Sii Roger Acton, my 
dear friend ’ 

Bmnt too, my faithful preacher, Beverley ’ 
Lord give thou powei to thy two wit 
nesses ’ 

Lest the false faith make merry o\ei 
them ’ 

T\\o — nay but thirty nine ha\e risen and 
stand, 

D'^rk with the smoke of human sacrifice, 
Before thy light, and ciy continually— 
Lry — against whom ^ 

! ’ 1 Richard 11 
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Him, who should beai the sword 
Of Justice — what ’ the hmgly, kindly bo)- , 
Who took the woild so easily heretofoie, 
My boon companion, tavern fellow — him 
Who gibed and japed — m many a merry 
tale 

Thit shook oui sides — at Pai doners, 
Summoneis, 

Fiiars, absolution selleis, monkeiies 
And nunneries, when the wild hour and 
the wine 

Had set the wits aflame 

Hai ry of Monmouth, 
Or Auiiuath of the East ^ 

Better to sink 
Thy fleurs de-lys m slime again, and fling 
Thy royalty back into the iiotous fits 
Of wine and hailotiy — thy shame, and 
mine, 

Thy comiade — than to persecute the 
Loid, 

And play the Saul that nevei will be Paul 

Blunt, burnt ’ and while this mitied 
Aiundel 

Dooms our unlicensed pieachei to the 
flame, 

The mitre -sanction’d hailot diaws his 
cleiks 

Into the suburb — their hard celibac), 
Swoin to be veriest ice of piueness, molten 
Into adiilteious living, oi such crimes 
As holy Paul — a shame to speak of 
them — 

Among the heathen — 

Sanctuaiy granted 

To bandit, thief, assassin — yea to him 
Who hacks his mother’s ttiioat — demed 
to him, 

Who finds the Saviour in Ins mother 
tongue 

The Gospel, the Priest’s pearl, flung 
down to swine — 

The swine, lay- men, lay -women, who 
will come, 

God wallmg, to outleain the filthy fiiai 
Ah rather, Lord, than that thy Gospel, 
meant 

To course and range thro’ all the world, 
should be ^ 


Tethei’d to these dead pillais of the 
Church — 

Rather than so, if thou wilt have it so, 

Burst vein, snap smew, and crack l|,eait, 
and life 

Pass in the fire of Babylon ' but how 
long, 

O Lord, how long ’ 

hly friend should meet me heie 

Here is the copse, the fountain and — a 
Cross ’ 

To thee, dead wood, I bow not head noi 
knees 

Rather to thee, green boscage, wmik of 
God, 

Black holly, and white-flowei’d wayfar 
ing tree 

Rather to thee, thou living watei, drawn 

By this good Wiclif mountain down f^m 
heaven, 

And speaking cleaily m thy native 
tongue — 

No Latin — He that thiisteth, come and 
dunk ’ 

Eh ' how I angei ’d Arundel asking me 

To woiship Holy Cross ’ I spread mine 
arms, 

God’s wmik, I said, a cross of flesh and 
blood 

And holier That was heresy (My good 
friend 

By this time should he with me ) 
* Images 

‘ Bury them as God’s truer images 

Aie daily buried ’ ^ Heiesy — Penance?’ 
‘ Fast, 

Hairshirt and scouige — nay, let a man 
repent, 

Do penance in his heart, God hears him ’ 
‘ Heresy — 

Not shriven, not saved ?’ ‘ What piofits 

an ill Pnest 

Betw^een me and my God ? I would not 
spurn 

Good counsel of good friends, but shrive 
myself 

No, not to an Apostle ’ ‘ Heresy ’ 

(My fiiend is long m coming ) ‘ Pil- 

gi images?’ 
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< Drink, bagpipes, revelling, devil’s- 
dances, vice 

The pool man’s mone} gone to fat the 
friar 

Who leads of begging saints in Scripture^ ’ 
— ‘ Heres} ’ — 

(Hath be been here — not found me — gone 
again ^ 

Have I mislearnt our place of meeting?) 

‘ Bread — 

Bread left after the blessing^’ how the> 
stared. 

That was their mam test question — 
glaied at me ’ 

‘ He veil’d Himself in flesh, and now He 
veils 

ills flesh in biead, body and bread 
together ’ 

Tlj^n rose the ho^d of all the cassockM 
wolves, 

‘No bread, no bread Gods body’’ 
Archbishop, Bishop, 

Priors, Canons, Fiiars, belli mgeis. 
Palish clerks — 

‘No bread, no bread’’ — ‘Authority of 
the Church, 

Powegr of the keys ’ — Then I, God help 
me, I 

So mock’d, so spuin d, so baited two 
wdiole days — 

I lost myself and fell fiom evenness. 

And rail’d at all the Popes, that ev er since 

Sylvester shed the venom of woild-wealtli 

Into the church, had onl> prov’n them 
selves 

Poisoners, murdeieis Wdl — God par 

don all — 

Me, them, and all the woild — yea, that 
proud Priest, 

That mock ijieek mouth of utter Anti- 
christ, 

That traitor to King Richard and the 
truth. 

Who rose and doom’d me to the fire 

Amen ’ 

Nay, I can bum, so that the Lord of life 

Be by me m my death 

Those three ’ the fourth 

Was like the Son of God ’ Not burnt 
vvere the) 


On thun the smell of burning had not 
past 

That was a miracle to convert the king 
These Pharisees, this Caiaphas Arundel 
Mhat miracle could tuin^ Bt here 
again, 

IL thwaitmg then traditions of Him 
self, 

He would he found a heretic to Himseli, 
And doom’d to burn ali\ e 

bo, caught, I hum 
Bum heathen men haie home as much 
as this, 

For freedom, or the sake of those they 
lov ed, 

Oi some less cause, some cause far less 
P'an mine , 

Foi evei-} othti cause is less than mine 
The moth will singe her wings, and 
singed 1C turn, 

Hei love of light quenching her fear of 
pain — 

How now, my soul, we do not heed the 
fiie> 

Faint - heai ted ^ tut ’ — faint •• stomach’d ’ 
flint as I am, 

God willing, I will bum foi Him 

W ho comes 

A thousand maiks aie set upon my 
head 

Fiiend^ — foe peihaps — a tussle foi it 
then ’ 

Nay, but my fiiend Thou ait so well 
disguised, 

I knew thee not Hast thou bi ought 
biead with thee > 

I have not broken bread for fifty' houis 
None^ I am damn''d alieady by the 
Priest 

For holding theie was bread where bread 
was none — 

No bi ead IMy fuends aw ait me yonder ^ 
Yes 

Lead on then Up the mountam ^ Is 
it far ^ 

Not fai Climb first and reach me dow n 
thy hand 

I am not like to die for lack of biead, 
Foi I n ust live to testify b} tiic ^ 
i He was burnt on Chnstmus "Day, 1417 
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Chains, my good lord m your laised 
brows I read 

Some won del at our chamber ornaments 
We bi ought this non from our isles of 
gold 

Does the Ling know you deign to visit 
him 

Whom once he rose from off Ins thione 
to gleet 

Before his people, like his brother king ^ 
I saw your face that morning in the crowd 

At Baicelona — tho’ >ou \^eie not then 
So bearded Yes The city deck’d 
herself 

To meet me, roar’d my name , the king, 
the queen 

Bad me be seated, speak, and tell them all 
The story of my voyage, and while I 
spoke 

The ciowd’s loai fell as at the ‘ Peace, 
be still ' ’ 

And when I ceased to speak, the king, 
the queen, 

Sank from then thiones, and melted into 
teaib, 

And knelt, and lifted hand and heait and 
loice 

In praise to God who led me thro’ the 
w^aste 

And then the great ‘ Laudamus ’ lose to 
hea\ en 

Chains foi the Admnal of the Ocean ’ 
chains 

For him who ga\e a new heaven, a new^ 
earth, 

As holy John had prophesied of me. 
Gave gloiy and more empire to the kings 
Of Spam than all then battles ’ chains 
foi him 

Who push’d his prows into the setting sun, 
And made West Last, and sail’d the 
Dragon’s mouth, 

Aud came upon the Mountain of the 
Woild, ^ 

And saw the ii\eis roll fiom Paradise ’ 


Chains ’ w^e are Admirals of the Ocean, 
we, 

We and our sons for e\ei Feidinand 
Hath sign’d it and our Holy CaV*iohc 
queen — 

Of the Ocean — of the Indies — Admirals 
we — 

Oui title, which w'e nevei mean to yield, 
Our gueidon not alone for wLat we did, 
But oui amends for all we might have 
done — 

The vast occasion of oui stionger life — 
Eighteen long yeais of waste, seven m 
your Spam, 

Lost, showing couits and kings a truth 
the babe 

Will suck in with his milk heieafter — 
eaith 
A spheie 

Were at Salamanca ? No 
We fronted there the learning of all 
Spam, 

All then cosmogonies, then astionomies 
Guess-work they guess’d it, but the 
golden guess 

Is morning star to the full lound of truth 
No guess woik ' I was certain of my goal , 
Some thought it heiesy, but that would 
not hold 

King David call’d the heavens a hide, a 
tent 

Spiead ovei eaith, and so this eaith was 
flat 

Some cited old Lactantms could it be 
That tiees giew downwaid, lam fell up 
waid, men r 

Walk’d like the fly on ceilings ? and be- 
sides, 

The great Augustine wro^e that none 
could breathe 

Within the zone of heat , so might there 
be 

Two Adams, two mankinds, and that 
was clean 

Against God’s word thus was I beaten 
back, 

And chiefly to my soiiow by the Church, 
And thought to turn my face fiom Spam, 
appeal 
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Once more to Fiance or England , but 
oui Queen 

Recall’d me, for at last their Highnesses 
Wei-^ half assuied this eaith might be a 
spheie 

All glor} to the all blessed Trinity, 

All gloiy to the inolhei of our Loid, 

And Holy Church, from whom I ne\er 
sweived 

Not even by one hair’s breadth of heiesy, 

I have accomplish’d what I came to do 

Not yet — not all — last night a dream — 
I sail’d 

On my fiist voyage, harass’d by the frights 
Of my first crew, their cuises and then 
groans 

T^e gieat flame-banner borne by Tene 
riffe, 

The compass, like an old fiiend false at last 
In our most need, appall’d them, and the 
wind 

Still westward, and the weedy seas — at 
length 

The landbird, and the branch u ith berries 
on it, 

The caiven staff — and last the light, the 
light 

On Guanahan ’ but I changed the name , 
San Salvador I call’d it , and the light 
Grew as I gazed, and brought out a broad 
sky 

Of dawmng over — not those alien palms, 
The mar\ el of that fan new nature — not 
That Indian isle, but our most ancient 
East 

Moriah with Jerusalem , and I saw 
The glory of the Lord flash up, and beat 
Thro’ all the, homely town from jaspei, 
japphire, 

Chalcedony, emerald, saidonyx, sardius, 
Chrysolite, beryl, topaz, chrysoprase, 
Jacynth, and amethyst — and those twehe 
gates, 

Pearl — and I woke, and thought — death 
— I shall die — 

I am written m the Lamb’s own Book 
of Life 

To walk within the glory of the lord 
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Sunless and moonless, ittei light— but 
no ’ 

The Loid had sent this bnght, stiange 
dream to me 

To mind me of the secret \ow I made 
Mhen Spam was wngmg wai against 
the Moor — 

I strove myself with Spam against the 
Mooi 

Theie came two \oices from the Sepul- 
chie, 

Two friais ci}mg th'^t T Spam should 
oust 

The Moslem fiom hei limit, he the fierce 
Soldan of Egypt, would break down and 
raze 

The blessed tomb of Chi 1st , wheieon I 
vow d 

That, if our Piinces haikeii’d to iny 
piajer, 

■Whatever wealth I bi ought fiom that new 
v\orld 

bhould, in thxs old, he consecrate to lead 
A new crusade against the Saracen, 

And flee the Hoi} Sepulchre from thrall 

Gold> I h-'d brought }oui Princes 
gold Cxiough 

If left alone ’ Being but Genov ese, 

I am handled woise than had I been a 
Moor, 

And breach d the belting wall of Cambalu, 
And given the Great Khan s palaces to 
the Mooi, 

Or clutch’d the sacred crown of Prester 
John, 

And cast it to the IMoor but had I 
brought 

From Solomon’s now recover’d Ophir all 
The gold that Solomon’s navies earned 
home, 

W’‘ould that have gdded in. ? Blue blood 
of Spam, 

i Tho’ quartering your own royal arms of 
Spam, 

I have not blue blood and black blood 
of Spam, 

The noble and the convict of Castile, 
Howl’d me from Hispaniola , for you 
* know^ 
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The flies at home, that ever swarm about 
And cloud the highest heads, and murmui 
down 

Truth in the distance — these outbuzz’d 
me so 

That even our prudent king, our righteous 
queen — 

I pray’d them being so calumniated 
They would commission one of weight 
and woith 

To judge between my slander’d self and 
me — 

Fonseca my mam enemy at their court, 
They send me out his tool, Bovadilla, one 
As Ignorant and impolitic as a beast — 
Blockish 11 reverence, brainless gieed — 
who sack’d 

My dwelling, seized upon my papers, 
loosed 

My captives, feed the rebels of the crown, 
Sold the crown faims for all but nothing, 
gave 

All but free leave for all to woik the 
mines, 

Drove me and my good brothers home in 
chains, 

And gathering ruthless gold — a single 
piece 

Weigh’d nigh four thousand Castilhnos 
— so 

They tell me — weigh’d him down into the 
abysm — 

The hurricane of the latitude on him fell, 
The seas of our discovenng over-roll 
Him and his gold , the frailer caravel, 
With what was mine, came happily to the 
shore 

There was a glimmering of God’s hand 
And God 

Hath more than glimmer’d on me O 
my lord, 

I swear to you I heard his voice between 
The thunders in the black Veragua 
nights, 

‘ O soul of little faith, slow to beheve ’ 
Have I not been about thee fiom thy 
birth ? 

Given thee the keys of the great Ocean 
sea> f 


Set thee in light till time shall be no 
more^ 

Is it I who have deceived thee oi the 
world ^ ^ 

Endure ’ thou hast done so well for men, 
that men 

Cry out against thee was it otherwise 
With mine own Son ^ ’ 

And more than once in days 
Of doubt and cloud and storm, when 
di owning hope 

Sank all hut out of sight, I heard his 
voice, 

‘ Be not cast down I lead thee by the 
hand, 

Fear not ’ And I shall hear his voice 
again — 

I know that he has led me all my life,^ 

I am not yet too old to work his u ill — 
His voice again 

Still for all that, my lord, 
I lying here bedridden and alone, 

Cast off, put by, scouted by court and 
king— 

The first discoverer starves — his followers, 
all 

Flo\^ei into fortune — our world’s way — 
and I, 

Without a roof that I can call mine own, 
With scarce a coin to buy a meal withal, 
And seeing what a door for scoundiel 
scum 

I open’d to the West, thro’ which the lust, 
Villany, violence, avarice, of your Spam 
Pour’d in on all those happy nak^d isles — 
Their kindly native princes slam or slaved, 
Their wives and children Spanish concu 
bines, ^ 

Their innocent hospitalities quench’d in 
blood, 

Some dead of hunger, some beneath the 
scourge, 

Some over labour’d, some by their own 
hands, — 

Yea, the dear mothers, ciazing Nature, 
kill 

Their babies at the breast for hate of 
Spain — 
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Ah God, the haimless people whom we 
found 

In Hispaniola’s island-Paradise ’ 

Wbp took us for the \ery Gods fiom 
Heaven, 

And we have sent them \ery fiends fiom 
Hell , 

And I myself, myself not blameless, I 
Could sometimes wish I had never led 
the way 

Only the ghost of oiir gieat Catholic 
Queen 

Smiles <xi me, saying, ‘ Be thou com- 
forted ’ 

This cieedless people will be brought to 
Chust 

And own the holy governance of Rome ’ 

^But who could dieam that we, who 
bore the Cross 

Thither, weie excommunicated theie, 

For cuibing crimes that scandalised the 
Cross, 

By him, the Catalonian Minonte, 

Rome’s Vicai in oui Indies ^ w ho believe 
These liaid memorials of oui truth to 
* Spam 

Clung closer to us for a longei teim 
Than any friend of ouis at Court ^ and }et 
Paidon — too haish, unjust I am rack’d 

with pains 

You see that I ha\e hung them by my 
bed, 

And I will have them buried m my gia\e 

Sir, in that flight of ages which are 
God’s 

Own voice to justify the dead — pei chance 
Spam once J:he most chi value lace on 
eaith, 

Spain then the mightiest, wealthiest lealm 
on eaith, 

So made by me, may seek to unbuiy me, 
To lay me in some shrine of this old Spam, 
Or in that vaster Spam I lea^ e to Spam 
Then some one standing by my^ grave 
will sav, 

‘ Behold the bones of Cliristophei 
Colon ’ — 
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^Ay, but the chains, what do //ley mean 
— the chains ’ ’ — 

I soriow for that kmdly child of Spam 

Who then will have to answei, ‘These 
same chains 

Bound these same bones back thro’ the 
Atlantic sea, 

AVhich he unchain’d foi all the world to 
come ’ 

O Queen of Hea\ en who seest the souls 
in Hell 

And pmgatory, I suffei all as much 

As they do — for the moment Stay, m> 
son 

Is heie anon my son will speak foi me 

Abliei than I can in these spasms that 
grind 

Bone against bone You will not One 
last woid 

You move about the Court, I pia> you 
tell 

Iving Feidmand who plays with me, that 
one, 

Whose life has been no play with him 
and his 

Hidalgos — shipwrecks, famines, feveis, 
fights, 

Mutnues, treacheiies- — wml ’d at, and 
condoned — 

That I am loyal to him till the death, 

And ready — tho’ our Holy Catholic 
Queen, 

Y ho fain had pledged her jewels on my 

first voyage, 

\Vhose hope was mine to spread the 
Catholic faith, 

Ylio wept with me when I return’d m 
chains, 

Y ho sits beside +lie blessed Virgin now , 

To whom I send my piayei by night ana 

day — 

She is gone — but you will tell the Ring, 
that I, 

Rack’d as I am with gout, and wrench’d 
with pams 

Gain’d in the seivice of His Highness, 
yet 

*Am ready to sail forth on one last voyage, 
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And readier, if the King v^ould hear, to 
lead 

One last crusade against the Saiacen, 

And save the Holy Sepulchre from 
thrall 

Going ^ I am old and slighted you 
have dared 

Somewhat perhaps in coming ^ my poor 
thanks ’ 

I am but an alien and a Genovese 


THE VOYAGE OF MAELDUNE 

(FOUNDED ON AN IRISH LEGEND 
A D 700 ) 

I 

I WAS the chief of the race — he had 
stiicken my father dead — 

But I gather’d my fellov^s togethei, I 
swore I would strike off his head 
Each of them look’d like a king, and \\as 
noble in biith as in woith, 

And each of them boasted he sprang from 
the oldest lace upon eaith 
Each was a:> biave in the fight as the 
bravest heio of song, 

And each of them liefer had died than 
have doAe one another a wnong 
He lived on an isle in the ocean — we 
sail’d on a Friday mom — 

He that had slam my fathei the day 
befoie I was bom 

II 

And we came to the isle in the ocean, 
and theie on the shoie was he 
But a sudden blast blew us out and an ay 
thio’ a boundless sea 

III 

And we came to the Silent Isle that we 
ne\ei had touch’d at before, 
Where a silent ocean always broke on a 
Silent shore, 

And the brooks glitter’d on in the light 
without sound, and the long 
waterfalls ^ 


Poui’d in a thundeiless plunge to the base 
of the mountain walls, 

And the poplar and cypress unshaken by 
stoiin flourish'd up beyond si^ht, 
And the pme shot aloft from the crag to 
an unbelievable height, 

And high m the heaven above it theie 
flickei’d a songless lark, 

And the cock couldn’t crow, and the bull " 
couldn’t low, and the dog couldn’t 
bark 

And round it we went, and thro’ it, but 
nevei a muimur, a bieath — 

It was all of it fair as life, it was all of it 
quiet as death, 

And we hated the beautiful Isle, for 
whenevei we strove to speak 
Oui voices weie thinner and faintei than 
any flittermouse-shnek , 

And the men that were mighty of tongue 
and could laise such a battle cry 
That a him died who heaid it would lush 
on a thousand lances and die — 

O they to be dumb’d by the chaim ' — so 
fluster’d with angei weie they 
They almost fell on each other , but after 
we sail’d aw av 

i\ 

And we came to the Isle of bhoutmg, w^e 
landed, a scoie of wild birds 
Cued from the topmost summit with 
human voices and woicls , 

Once in an houi they cued, and whenever 
their voices peal’d 

The steel fell dowm at the plow and the 
haivest died from the fieW, 

And the men diopt dead in the valleys 
and half of the cattle went lame, 
And the loof sank in on the hearth, and 
the dwelling bioke into flame , 

And the shouting of these wild buds lan 
into the hearts of my ciew, 

Till they shouted along with the shout 
mg and seized one anothei and 
slew , 

But I diew them the one from the other , 

I saw that we could not stay, 

And we left the dead to the bii ds and we 
sail’d with our wounded away 
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V 

And we came to the Isle of Flowers 
their bieath met us out on the seas, 
Foi'^he Spimg and the middle Summer 
sat each on the lap of the breeze , 
And the red passion flower to the cliffs, 
and the daik blue clematis, clung, 
And stair’d with a m)ind blossom the 
long convolvulus hung , 

And the topmost spue of the mountain 
was lilies m heu of snow, 

And the lilies like glaciers winded down, 
running out below 

Thro’ the fiie of the tulip and popp) , the 
blaze of gorse, and the blush 
Of millions of loses that spiang without 
leaf or a thorn fiom the bush , 

And the whole isle -side flashing aown 
^ fiom the peak without e\er a tiee 
Sw^ept like a toiient of gems from the sky 
to the blue of the sea , 

And we roll’d upon capes of ciocus and 
\aunted oiu kith and oui km, 

And w^e wallow’d m beds of lilies, and 
chanted the triumph of Finn, 

Till each like a golden image was pollen’d 
from head to feet 

And each w^as as diy as a cucket, with 
thirst in the middle day heat 
Blossom and blossom, and promi'^t of 
blossom, but never a fruit ’ 

And we haled the Flow ei mg Isle, as w^e 
hated the isle that was mute, 

And we tore up the flow ers by the million 
and flung them m bigh^- and bay. 
And w^e left but a naked rock, and in 
'Inger we sail’d away 

\ I 

And we cani^ to the Isle of Fiuits all 
•round from the cliffs and the capes, 
Purple 01 amber, dangled a bundled 
fathom of giapes, 

And the warm melon lay like a little sun 
on the tawny sand, 

And the fig 1 an up fiom the beach and 
noted over the land, 

And tne mountain arose like a jewell’d 
throne tlno’ the fragiant an, 


Glowing with all coloui’d plums and w ith 
golden masses ol pear, 

And the crimson and scarlet of beincj 
that flamed upon bine and \ine, 

But m e\ery beiiy and fiuit was the 
poisonous pleasure of wine , 

And the peak of the mountain w as apples, 
the hugest that evei weie seen, 
And^they pi est, as they grew , on each other, 
with haidl} a leaflet between, 

And all of them redder than rosiest health 
01 than utteiest shame, 

And setting, when E\en descended, the 
very’’ sunset aflame , 

And we sta}’d thiee daas, ana we goiged 
and we madden’d, till e\eiy one 
drew 

His swoid on his fellow to slay him, and 
e\ei the) stiuck and the) slew , 
And m\self, I had eaten but spaiel) , and 
fought till I sundei d the fia\, 
Then I had them lemembei my lather s 
death, and we sail d away 

■' II 

And we came to the Isle of Fne we w ere 
lured by the light fiom afai, 

1 Foi the peak sent up one league of flie 
to the Northern Star , 

Luied by the glaie and the bPie, but 
seal cel) could stand upiight, 

For the whole isle shuddei d and shook 
111 e a man in a mort''! ahr ght , 
We were giddy besides w ith the fruits e 
had goiged, and so ciazed that at 
last 

There weie some leap d into the fire , 
and away we snl’d, and we past 
0\ei that undeisea isle, whe^e the water 
lb cleaiei than an 

Down we lookd what a garden ’ O 
bhss, what a Paiadise there ’ 
Towers of a happiei time, low down m 
a lainbow deep 

Silent palices, quiet fields of eternal 
sleep ’ 

And three of the gentlesc and best of my 
people, w’hate’er I could sav, 
Plunged head down m the sea, and the 
> Paiadise tiembled away 
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VIII 

And we came to the Bounteous Isle, wlieie 
the heavens lean low on the land, 
And evei at dawn from the cloud glittei’d 
o’er us a simbright hand. 

Then it open’d and dropt at the side of 
each man, as he rose from his 
rest, 

Bread enough for his need till the labour 
less day dipt under the West , 

And we wander’d about it and thro’ it 
O never was time so good ’ 

And we sang of the tiiumphs of Finn, and 
the boast of oui ancient blood, 
And we gazed at the wandeimg wave as 
we sat by the guigle of springs, 
And we chanted the songs of the Baids 
and the glories of faiiy kings , 

But at length we began to be weary, to 
sigh, and to stretch and yawn, 

Till we hated the Bounteous Isle and the 
sunbnght hand of the dawn, 

For there was not an enemy near, but the 
whole green Isle was our own, 
And we took to playing at ball, and w e 
took to throwing the stone, 

And we took to playing at battle, but 
that was a peiilous play, 

Foi the passion of battle was in us, we 
slew and we sail’d away 

IX 

And we came to the Isle of Witches and 
heard then musical ciy — 

‘Come to us, O come, come’ in the 
stoimy red of a sky 

Dashing the fires and the shadows of 
dawn on the beautiful shapes, 

For a wild witch naked as heaven stood 
on each of the loftiest capes, 

And a hundred langed on the lock like 
white sea birds in a row, 

And a bundled gamboll’d and pranced 
on the wrecks in the sand below, 
And a hundred splash’d from the ledges, 
and bosom’d the burst of the 
spray. 

But I knew we should fall on each other, 
and hastily sail’d away ' 


\ 

And we came in an evil time to the Isle 
of the Double Toweis, 

One was of smooth cut stone, one caived 
all over wntli flowers, 

But an earthquake always moved in the 
hollows under the dells, 

And they shock’d on each other and butted 
each other with clashing of bells. 
And the daws flew out of the Towers and 
jangled and wrangled in vain, 
And the clash and boom of the bells rang 
into the heart and the biain 
Till the passion of battle was on us, and 
all took sides with the Towers, 
There were some foi the clean cut stone, 
theie weie more for the car\eit 
floweis, 

And the wrathful thunder of God peaf d 
ovei us all the day, 

For the one half slew the other, and aftei 
we sail’d away 

\r 

And we came to the Isle of a Saint who 
had sail’d with St Brendan of 
yoie, 

He had lived ever since on the Isle and 
his wmteis were fifteen score, 

And his voice was low as fiom other 
vorlds, and his eyes were sweet. 
And his white hair sank to his heels and 
his white beard fell to his feet, 
And he spake to me, ‘ 0 Ivlaeldune, let 
be this purpose of tlime ' 
Remember the woids of the Lord when 
he told us “Vengeance is mine ' ’ 
His fathers have slam thy fathers m war 
or in single strife, ^ 

Thy fatheis have slam his fcthers, each 
taken a life for a life, 

Thy fathei had slain his father, how long 
shall the muidei last^ 

Go back to the Isle of Finn and suffer 
the Past to be Past ’ 

And we kiss’d the fringe of his heard and 
we pray’d as we heard him pray, 
And the Holy man he assoil’d us, and 
sadly we sail’d away 
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XII 

And we came to the Isle we were blown 
from, and there on the shore was he, 
The^ man that had slam my father I 
saw him and let him be 
O weary was I of the travel, the trouble, 
the strife and the sin, 

When I landed again, with a tithe of my 
men, on the Isle of Finn 


DE PROFUNDIS 

THE TWO GREETINGS 

I 

Out of the deep, my child, out of the 

Where all that was to be, in all that was, 
Whirl’d for a million ^ons thro’ the vast 
Waste dawn of multitudinous - eddying 
light— 

Out of the deep, my child, out of the 
deep, 

Thro’ all tins changing world of change- 
less law. 

And every phase of e\er heightening life, 
And nine long months of antentital gloom. 
With this last moon, this crescent — ^her 
dark orb 

Touch’d with earth’s light — thou comest, 
darling boy , 

Our own , a babe in lineament and limb 
Perfect, and prophet of the perfect man , 
Whose face and form are heis and mine 
in one, 

Indissolubly mail led like oui lo\e , 

Live, and be happy in thyself, and seive 
This mortal mce thy km so w ell, that men 
May blesspjii^e as ^ve bless thee, O young 
lite 

Breaking with laughter fiom the dark , 
and may 

The fated channel where thy motion lives 
Be prosperously shaped, and sway thy 
course 

Along the years of haste and random youth 
Unshatter’d , then full-current thro’ full 
man , 


And last in kindly cur\es, with gentlest fall, 

By quiet fields, a slowly dying pow er, 

To that last deep where we and thou aie 
still 

II 

I 

Out of the deep, my child, out of the 
deep, 

Fiom that great deep, befoie our woild 
begins, 

Wheieon the Spint of God mo\ es as he 
will — 

Out of the deep, my chila, out of the 
deep, 

From that hue world within the world 
we see, 

Whereof oui world is but the bounding 
shore — 

Out of the deep, Spirit, out of the deep, 
With this ninth moon, that sends the 
hidden sun 

Dow n yon dark sea, thou comest, darling 
bo\ 

I 

For in the world, which is not ours, They 
said 

‘ Let us make man ’ and that which 
should be man. 

From that one light no man can look upon, 
Drew^ to this shore lit by the suns and 
moons 

And all the shadows O dear Spirit 
half lost 

In thine ow n shadow and this fleshly sign 
That thou ait thou — wno wailest being 
bom 

And banish’d into mysteiy, and the pain 
Of this diMsible indnisible world 
Among the numerable innumeiable 
Sun, sun, and sun, thio’ finite -infinite 
space 

In finite infinite Time— oui mortal ^eil 
And shatter’d phantom of that infinite 
One, 

Who made thee unconceivably Thyself 
Out of His whole World self and all in 
' all— 
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Live thou ^ and of the grain and husk, 
the giape 

And ivybeiiy, choose , dnd still depart 
Fiom death to death thro’ life and life, 
and hnd 

Neaier and evei nearer Him, who 
wrought 

Not Matter, noi the finite infinite, 

But this mam -miracle, that thou ait thou, 
With powei on thine own act and on the 
v\orld 

THE HUMAN CRY 

I 

FIallowed be Thy name — Halleluiah ’ — 
Infinite Ideality ♦ 

Immeasurable Reality * 

Infinite Peisonahty ’ 

Hallowed be Thy name — Halleluiah ’ 

II 

We feel we are nothing — for all Thou 
and in Thee , 

We feel we are something — that also has 
come fiom Thee , 

We know we aie nothing — but Thou wilt 
help us to be 

Hallowed be Thy name — Halleluiah ’ 
PREFATORY SONNET 

TO THE ‘NINETEENTH CENTURA ’ 

Those that of late had fleeted fai and fast 
To touch all shoicb, now leaving to the 
skill 

Of otheis their old ciaft seawoithy still, 
Have ch alter’d this , wheie, mindful of 
the past, 

Om true co mates legathei lound the 
mast , 

Of diveise tongue, but with a common 
will 

Here, m this roaring moon of daffodil 
And ciocus, to put forth and biave the 
blast , 

Foi some, descending from the sacred 
peak f 


Of hoar high templed Faith, have leagued 
again 

Their lot with ours to love the world 
about , 

And some are wilder comiades, sworn to 
seek 

If any golden harboui be for men 
In seas of Death anti sunless gulfs of 
Doubt 

TO TFIE REV W H BROOK- 
FIELD 

Brooks, foi they call’d you so that knew 
you best, 

Old Blocks, who loved so well to mouth 
my ihymes, 

How^ oft we two have heard St, Maiy’s 
chimes ’ 

How oft the Cantab suppei, host and 
guest, 

Would echo helpless laughtei to your 
jest ’ 

How oft with him we paced that walk of 
limes, 

Film, the lost light of those dawn golden 
times, 

W ho lo\ ed you well ’ N ow both are gone 
to lest 

You man of humorous melancholy mark, 
Dead of some inward agony — is it so 
Oui kindlier, trustier Jaques, past away ’ 
I cannot laud this life, it looks so dark 
2/v.ias 6vap — dieam of a shadow, go — 
God bless you I shall join you in a 
day 

MONTENEGRO 

They lose to where their*' oyran eagle 
sails, 

They kept then faith, then fieedoin, on 
the height, 

Chaste, fiugal, savage, arm’d by day and 
night 

Against the Turk , whose inroad nowhere 
scales 

I Their headlong passes, but his footstep 
1 fails, 
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And red with blood the Crescent leeh 
from fight 

Before then dauntless hundreds, in prone 
flight 

By tnousands down the ciags and thro’ i 
the vales I 

O smallest among peoples ’ rough lock I 
throne 1 

Of Freedom ' wairiors beating back the I 
swarm ] 

Of Turkish Islam for five hundred yeais, I 
Great Tsernogoia ' never since thine own | 
Black ridges drew the cloud and brake 
the storm 

Has breathed a lace of mightiei moun 
tameeis 

TO VICTOR HUGO 

Victor in Drama, Victor in Romance, 
Cloud w>'eavei of phantasmal hopes and 1 
feais, * 


French of the Fiench, and Loidofhuman 
teais , 

Child lo\ci , Bald wnose fame lit laurels 
glance 

Darkening the wieaths of all that would 
ad\ ance, 

Be}ond oui stiait, dien claim to be th) 
petis , 

Wend Titan b} thy winter weight of 
3 . earn 

A.S 3 et unbioken, btoimy voice of 
Fiance ’ 

Who dost not lo\eoin England — so they 
say, 

I know not — England, France, ail man 
to be 

V ill make one people ere m in s race be 
iiin 

And T, denning that dnanei da\, 

Viela thee lull thanks fiir thy full 
courtes} 

To joungei EngHnd 111 the bo\ my son 


TRANSLx^TIONS, ETC 


BATTLE OF BRUNANBURH j 

Constantinus King, 0^ the Scots, after having \ 
sworn allegiance to Athelstan, allied himself v\ ith 
the Danes of Iieland under Anlaf, and invading 
England was defeated by Athelstan and his 
brother Edmund with great slaughter at Brunan 
burh in the year 937 

1 

Athelstvn King, 

Loid among Eaiis, 

Biacelet bestower and 
^^on of Baions, 

Be with his brotliei, 

Edmund Atbehng, 

Gaming a lifelong 
Glory in battle, ! 

Slew with the savoid edge i 
Theie by Brunanbuih, I 

1 I have more or less availed m/self of m> 
son s prose translation of this poem in the Coi- 
temporary Review (November 18761 


Biake the shield wall, 

He\ d the Imdcnwood,^ 
Hack’d the battieshield, 

Sons 0 ^ Edw ard w ith hamme d brands 

II 

The^b was a greatness 
Oot fiom their Giandsiies — 
Theiis that so often in 
Shife w ith then enemies 
Struck foi then ho aids and then hearths 
and then homes 

III 

Bow u the spoiiei, 

Bern tiie ScotSDwn, 

Fell the shipciews 
Doom d to the death 
All the field avilh blood of the fighteis 

Flow ’d, fi om w h en first the great 
Sun stai moinmgtide, 

Shields of Imdenwood 
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Lamp of the Loid God 
Loid everlasting, 

Glode ovei eaithtill the glorious creatuie 
Sank to his setting 

IV 

There lay many a man 
Marr’d by the javelm, 

Men of the Northland 
Shot over shield 
There was the Scotsman 
Weary of war 

We the West Saxons, 

Long as the daylight 
Lasted, m companies 
Tioubled the track of the host that we 
hated, 

Grimly with swoids that wereshaip fiom 
the grindstone, 

Fiercely we hackM at the flyeis before 
us 

VI 

Mighty the Meician, 

Hard was his hand play, 
Sparing not any of 
Those that with Anlaf, 

Waiiiors over the 
Weltering w^ateis 
Borne in the baik’s bosom. 
Drew to this island 
Doom’d to the death 

■VII 

Five young kings put asleep by the sword 
stroke, 

Seven strong Earls of the aimy of Anlaf 
Fell on the war-field, numberless numbers, 
Shipmen and Scotsmen 

VIII 

Then the Norse leader, 

Dire was his need of it, 

Few were his following, 

Fled to his warship 

Fleeted his vessel to sea with the king 
in it, 

Saving his life on the fallow flood * 


IX 

Also the crafty one, 
Constantmus, 

Ciept to his North again, 

Hoai headed hero ' 

X 

Slendei wan ant had 
He to be pioud of 
The welcome of war knives — ■ 
He that was reft of his 
Folk and his friends that had 
Fallen in conflict, 

Leaving his son too 
Lost m the carnage, 

Mangled to morsels, 

A youngstei in w^ar * 

XI 

Slender leason had 

He to be glad of 

The clash of the wai glaive — 

Traitor and tnckstei 

And spuinei of treaties — 

He noi had Anlaf 
With armies so broken 
A reason for bragging 
That they had the better 
In perils of battle 
On places of slaughter — 

The stiiiggle of standards, 

The rush of the javelms, 

The crash of the charges,^ 

The wielding of weapons — 
The play that they play’d with 
The children of Edwa'-d 

XII 

Then with their rfi^d prows 
Parted the Noi semen,'" Sr- 
Blood redden’d relic of 
Javelins o\ei 

The 3 ail mg break ei, the deep 
sea billow, 

Shaping their w ay toward Dy 
flen^ again, 

Shamed m their souls 

1 Lit ‘ the gathering of men " 2 Dublin 
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XIII 

Also the brethien, 

King and Atheling, 

Each in his glory, 

Went to his own mhis own West Saxon 
land. 

Glad of the war 

XIV 

Many a carcase they left to be can ion, 

Many a livid one, many a sallow skin — 

Left for the white-taiPd eagle to teai it, 
and 

Left foi the homy mbb’d laven to rend 
it, and 

Gave to the garbaging war-hawk to gorge 
it, and 

Th|Lt gray beast, the wolf of the weald 

XV 

Never had hugei 
Slaughter of heroes 
Slain by the sword-edge — 

Such as old writers 
Have writ of in histones — 

Hapt in this isle, since 
Up from the East hither 
Saxon and Angle from 
Ovei the bioad billow 
Broke into Britain with 
Haughty war workeis who 
Harried the Welshman, w^hen 
Earls that were lured by the 
Hunger of glory gat 
Hold of the land 

ACHILLES OVER THE 
TRENCH 

1 

ILIAD, XVIU 202 

So saying, light foot Ins pass’d away 

Then rose Achilles dear to Zeus , and 
round 

The warrior’s puissant shouldeis Pallas 
flung 

Her fringed segis, and around his head 

The glorious goddess wreath’d a golden 
cloud. 


And from it lighted an all shining 
flame 

As when a smoke from a city goes to 
hea\ en 

Far off from out an island girt by foes, 

All day the men contend m grievous 
war 

From their owai city, but with set of 
sun 

Their fires flame thickly, and aloft the 
glare 

Flies streaming, if perchance the neigh- 
bours round 

May see, and sail to help them in the 
war , 

So from his head the splendour w ent to 
hea\ en 

From wall to dyke he stept, he stood, 
nor join’d 

The Achceans — honouring his wase 
mother’s word — 

Theie standing, shouted, and Pallas fai 
away 

Call’d , and a boundless panic shook the 
foe 

For like the clear voice when a trumpet 
shiills, 

Blown by the fierce beleaguereis of i 
town. 

So rang the clear voice of -Eakides , 

And when the brazen cry of ^E-^kides 

Was heard among the Trojans, all then 
hearts 

Were troubled, and the full maned horses 
whirl’d 

The chariots backward, knowing griefs 
at hand , 

And sheer astounded were the charioteers 

To see the dread, unweariable fire 

That always o’er the great Peleion’s 
head 

Burn’d, fox the bright eyed goddess made 
it burn 

Thnce from the dyke he sent his mighty 
shout, 

Thrice backward reel’d the Trojans and 
allies , 

And there and then twelve of tneir noblest 
died 

Among their speais and chariots 
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TO PRINCESS FREDERICA 
ON HER MARRIAGE 

0 YOL' that were eyes and light to the 
King till he past aAvay 
From the darkness of life — 

He saw not nis daughter — he blest hei 
the blind King sees you to day, 
He blesses the wife 

SIR JOPIN FRANKLIN 

ON THE CENOTAPH IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY 

Not here ’ the white Noith has thy 
bones , and thou, 

Heroic sailor soul, 

Alt passing on thine happiei voyage now 
Towaid no eaithly pole 


TO DANTE 

(written at request of the 

FLORENTINES ) 

King, that hastieign’d six hundred yeais, 
and grown 

In power, and ever grow^est, since thine 
own 

Fair Florence honouiing thy nativity,^ 

Thy Florence now the crown of Italy, 

Hath sought the tribute of a veise from 
me, 

I, wealing but the garland of a day, 

Cast at thy feet one flower that fades 
away 


THE END. 


Printed R & F Clark, Edtnlur^i 
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giaduation of difficulty, though now it becomes not quite so olwious, has none the 
less been caiefully consideied ’ The lessons flow on easily enough, and theie is, a 
good* deal of vaiiety and interest — and especially cf fancy and poetic suggestion — in 
them At the same time, they aie a specially educative ordei of reading books 
They are biight set of readers, full of culture, pme tendency, and fine feeling ” — - 
School Board Chyonicle 


THE GLO E READERS. A New Senes of Reading Books 
for Standards I to VI Selected, arranged, and edited by A F 
Murison sometime English Mastei at Aberdeen Grammar School 
W’tb Original Illustrations Globe 8vo 


Primer I 


Primer II 

Bqo k Ri#/ 

BoeffMi 


4B pp 3d 
48 pp 3d 
96 pp 6 d 
136 pp 9d 


Book III 
Book IV 
Book V 
Book VI 


232 pp IS 3d 
328 pp IS 9d 
416 pp 2s od 
448 pp 2s 6d 


“Among the numerous sets of leaders before the public the present senes is 
honourably distinguished by the marked supenoiity of its materials and tne caieiul 
ability with which they have been adapted to the growing capacity of the pupils 
The plan of the two primers is excellent for facihtatmg the child s first attempts to 
read In the fiist thiee following booU there is abundance of entei taming read- 
me- Better food foi young minds could haidly be found ” — The Atht.,heum 
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actnillan’s Re ding Books 


PRIMER (48pp)i8mo 2d 

BOOK I , Standard I (96 pp ) ,4d 

BOOK II, Standard II (I44PP) Sd 

BOOK III , Standard III (160 pp ) 6d 

BOOK IV, Standard IV (176 pp) 8d 

BOOK V , Standard V (380 pp ) is od 

BOOK VI , Standard VI , Crown 8vo (430 pp ) 2s od 


“They are far above any others that have appeared both in form and substance ” 

— Guardian 

Readings from English History Selected and Edited by John 

Richard Green Three Parts Globe 8vo is 6d each I Hengist to 
Cressy II Cressy to Cromwell III Cromwell to Balaklava 
* * We cannot imagine a better reading book for the highest standard of our 
elementary schools , but it is a book which will have gieat charms also for the mo^c 
cultivated reader ” — The Guardian 

WORKS by HENRY TANNER, F C S , M R A C , Examiner m the Pnn- 
ciples of Agriculture under the Government Department of Science , 
Director of Education m the Institute of Agriculture, South Ken- 
sington, London , so e time Professor of Agricultural Science, Uni- 
versity College, Aberystwith 

Eleme t ry Less© s m the Sci c f Agnc It r 1 Pr c- 

TICE Fcap 8vo 3s 6d 

That practical men will find the book a hght to lighten their darkness, there 
can be no doubt , and could farmers, gardeners, and florists be induced to read and 
understand the why and the wherefore of what they do, tliey would be mentally and 
financially benefited thereby The science student, on the other hand, will find 
everything that can possibly be wanted m both the elementary and advanced stages ” 
— The Schoolmaster 

First Pn ciples of Agnculture i8mo is 

‘‘This IS a manual which ought to be in the hands of every farmer, and m use 
m every school in our agricultural districts ” — Live Stock Journal 

The Principles of Agnculture A Senes of Reading %)0ks for use 
in Elementary Schools Prepared by Henry Tanner, F C C 

Extra fcap 8vo 

I The Alphabet of the Pnnciples of Agnculture 6d 

II Further Steps in the Pnnciples of Agnculture is 

III Elementary School Readmgs on the Principles of Agnculture for the 
third stage is 

“Professor Tanner contrives to convey m a very simple and interesting way the 
outlines of the science of agnculture This series of agncultuial primers is sure to 
be popular ” — Educaho I Times 
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The English Poets Selections, with Critical Introductions by 
^vaiious Writers and a Geneial Introduction by IMatthew AR^OLD 
Edited by T H Ward, MA 4 Vols Vol I CH\UCEPv 10 
DONNE -—Vol II BEN JONSON TO DRYDEN — Vol III 
ADDISON TO BLAKE ~VoL IV WORDSWORIH TO ROS- 
SETTI CroTO 8 VO Each 7s 6d 

Words from the Poets By C M Vaughan New Edition 

i8mo, cloth IS 

The Poef s Hour Poetry selected and arranged for Children By 
Frances Martin New Edition i8mo 2s 6d 

Spring-time with the Poets Poetry selected by Frances 
Martin New Edition i8mo 3s 6d 

Johnson’s Lives of the Poets The Six Chief Lues (Milton, 
Dryden, Swift, AddiSon, Pope, Gray), with Macaulay’s ‘ Life of 
Johnson ” Edited with Pieface by Matthew Arnold Crown 
8vo 6s 

utler’s Hudibras. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Alfred I^Iilnes, M A Lon , late Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford 
Extra fcap 8vo Part I 3s 6d Parts II and III 4s 6d 

Goldsmith — Select Essays Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Professor C D Yonge Fcap 8vo 2s 6d 

Qryden — Select Prose Works Edited, with intioduction and 
Notes, by Professor C D YONGE Fcap 8vo 2s 6d 

Longer English Poems, with Notes, Philological and Explanator} , 
an Introduction on the Teaching of English Chiefly for Use in 
Edited by j W Hales, M A , Piofessoi of English Litera- 
ture at King’s College, London New Edition Extra fcap 8\o 
4s 6d 

Children’s Poetry By the author o^ ‘'John Halifax, Gentleman ” 
Extra fcap 8vo 4s 6d 
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Works by CHARLOTTE M YONGE 

Ca eo from Engh h History —Fro Rollo to Edw rd II 

5 s 

Second Senes —The W r in Fr nee. 5s 

Third Senes.— The War of the Roses 5s 

Fourth Series —Reform tion Times 5s 

Fifth Series— Engl nd nd Spam 5s 

A Parallel History of France and England • consisting of 

Outlines and Dates By CHARLOrTE M Yonge, Author of ‘‘The H^ir of 
Redcl3dfe,” etc etc Oblong 4to 3s 6d 

European History. Narrated m a Senes of Historical Selections from 
the Best Authonties Edited and ananged by E M Sewell and C M 
Yonge First Series, 1003 — 1154 New Edition Crown 8vo 6s Second 
Series, 1088 — 1228 New Edition Crown 8vo 6s 

Lectures o the History of England By M J Guest With 

Maps Crown 8vo 6s 

‘‘ It IS not too much to assert that this is one of the very best class books of 
Enghsh History for young students ever published ” — Scotsmmi 

Stones fro the History of Ro e By Mrs Beesly Fcap 

8vo 2s 6d 

The attempt appears to us in every way successful The stories are interesting 
m themselves, and are told with perfect simplicity and good feeling ” — Daily News 

Fre ch History for E ghsh Childre . By Sarah Brook With 

Coloured Maps Crown 8vo 6s 

‘A Short History of India and of the Frontier States of 

AFGHANISTAN, NEPAUL, and BURMA By J Talboys Wheeler 
With Maps Crown 8vo 12s 

“It is the best book of the kind we have ever seen, and we recommend it to*^' 
place m every school library ” — Educational Times 

A Short Manual of the History of India With an account of 
India as it is The Soil, Climate, and Productions , the Peopler their Races, 
Religions, Public Works, and Industries, the Civil Services, of 

Administration By Roper Lethbridge, M A , C I E With Maps 
Crown 8vo 5s 

A Su ary of Moder History Translated from the Flench of 
M Michelet, and continued to the Present Time, by M C M Simpson 
Globe 8vo 4s 6d 

Sc ndl via History By E C Ott^ With Maps Globe 8vo 6s 
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Works by JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M A , LL D , late Honorary 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford 

Short History of the E glish People With Coloured Maps, 

Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals Crown 8vo 8s 6d looth 
Thousand 

Stands alone as the one general history of the country, for the sake of which all 
others, if young and old are wise, will he speedily and surely set aside ” — Academy 

A lysis of E g’lish History, based on Green’s Short History of 
the English People ” By C W A, Tait, hi A , Assistant Master, Clifton 
College Crown 8vo 3s 6d 

Re dings from E ghsh History. Selected and Edited by John 
Richard Green Three Parts Globe 8vo is 6d each I Hengist to 
Cressy II Cressy to Cromwell III Cromwell to Balaklai'a 

A Short Geography of the British Islands By John Richard 
^ Green and Alice Stopford Green With Maps Fcap 8vo 3s 6d 


HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS 

Edited by EDWARD A FREEMAN, D C L , late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford 

I — General Sketch of European History By Edw\rd a 

» Freeman, D C L New Edition, revised and enlarged, with Chronological 
" Table, Maps, and Index l8mo 3s 6d 

II —History of England. By Edith Thompson New Edition, 

revised and enlarged, with Coloured Maps i8mo 2s 6d 

III —History of Scotland By Margaret Macarihur New 
Edition I Smo 2s 


IV —History of Italy By the Rev W Hunt, M A New Edition, 

with Coloured Maps iSmo 3s 6 d 

V — History of Germany By] Sime, MA i8mo 3s 

VI— History of Americ By John A Doyle With Maps 

6d 

vfl^European Colonies By E j Payne, m a With Maps 
i8mo 4s 6d 

VIII — Fr ce By Charlotte M Yonge With Maps i8mo 
3s 6d 

Greece By Edward A Freeman, D C L [In preparation 

Ro e By Edward A Freeman^ D C L [In prepa? aiion 
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MESSRS. MAGMiLLA & GO'S PUBLICATIONS. 

SCIENCE PRIMERS. 

Under the Joint Editoiship of Piofessors Huxley, Roscoe, and Balfour 
Stewart iSmo Illustrated, each is 
Introductory By Professor Huxley, P R S 
Chemistry By Piofessor RoscoE, F R S With Questions 
Physics By Professor B Stewart, FRS With Questions 
Physical Geography By Archibald Geikie, FRS With Questions 
Geology B} Archibald GeiivIE, FRS 
Physiology By Professor M Foster, M D , FRS 
Astronomy B} y N Lockyer, FRS 
Botany By Sir J D Hooker, K C S I 
Logic By W S JEYOHS, F R S , M A 
Political Economy. By w s Jevons, f r s 

^ -Jr fQ follow 

HISTORY AND LITERATURE PRIMERS. 

Edited by John Richard Green i8mo, each is 

- English Grammar By R Morris, LL d 

English Grammar Exercises By R Morris, ll d , and h c 
Bowen, M A 

E ercises on Morns’ Primer of English Gramm r By j 
Wetherell, M a 

English Composition By Professor Nichol 
English Literature By Stopford Brooke, M A 
Shakspere By Professoi Dowden 
^/[^hildren’s Treasury of Lyrical Poetry By F T Palgrave 

In Two Paits, each is 

Greek Literature By Professor JEBB 
Homer By the Right Hon W E Gladstone 
Philology By J Peile, M A 

Geography. By Sir George Grove, F R G S With Maps 
Classical Geography By H F Tozer, M A 
Greek Antiquities By y P Mahaffy 
Roman Antiquities By Professor Wilkins. 

Europe By E A Freeman, D C L 
Greece By C A Fyffe, M a Witli Maps 
Rome By M Creighton, M A With Maps. 

France By C M Yonge With Maps 

^ Others to follow 
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Now publishing, m Crown 8vo, price 2S 6d each 
Also m stiff boards, unrut edges, price 2S 6d each 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 

Edited by JOHN MORLEY 

“These excellent biographies should be made class bools foi schools ” — 
minster Meview 

“This admiiable senes ” — BriPsn Qm/Urly Review 

“Enjoyable and excellent little boohs ” — A^ad^my 
Johnson By Leslie Stephen 
Scott By R H Hutton 
Gibbon Byj C Morison 
Shelley ByJ A S\monds 
Hume By Piof Huxley, P R S 
Goldsmith By William Black 
Defoe By W Minto 
Bums By Principal SHA.IRP 

Spenser By the Veiy Rev the Dean of St Paul’s* 
Thackeray B> ANXHom Trollope. 
urke By John Morley 
unyan By J A Froude 
Pope By Leslie Stephen 
Byron By Prof Nichol 
Cowper B> Goldwin Smith 
Locke By Prof Fowler 
Wordsworth By F W H Myers 
Dryden By G Saintsbury 
Landor By Prof Sydney Colvin 
Charles Lamb By Re\ A Linger. 

Bentley By Prof R C Jebb 
Dickens By Prof A W Ward 
Macaulay Byj c Morison 
De Qumcey. By Prof Masson 
T y Mark Pattison 
-.^awtiiorne By Henry James 
Southey By Prof Dowden 
Chaucer By Prof A W Ward 
Gray By Edmund Gosse 
Swift By Leslie Stephen 
Sterne By H D Traill 
Fielding By Austin Dobson 
Sheridan. By Mrs Oliphani 
Addison By W J Courthope 

con By the Very Rev the Dean OF St Paul’s 
Other Volumes to folloriu 

MACMILLAN & CO LONDON. 



1\/I AGM: ULAN’S ©LOBE b BRARY 

a d. ^aohu 

Editions, are' a^iraHe {(^ scliolarif their typo-^ 

couapehiHw fom^ aiii^j3i«lt cheapness.’ ^emm, 
tridy dieap, hat Excellent m every way.” — Zdfi^afy WhrM* ^ 
h Ammdeix:^^ and s6holaHysene&”--»i?4z^ Ttk^nphi 

Sihakesf>eax ' Comj^lete Workk^ Edited % 'W. a ChkRz, 

M,A,i and W. Ali>is Wkighiv MpA. Wtih GlossarJ*. 

MOft tfArti r*. The Book of King Aythtir a^id of 'his Noble 
Knights of the Round Table. The Original iidition of Caxton revised 
for modem use, with Introduction, Notes, and Glbssary. By Sir- E. 

^ Strachey. . 

Robi SO Crusoe. Edited after the Original Editions. ,With a 
Biographical Introduction by Henry Kingsley, F.R.G.S. * 

Sir W Iter Scott’s Poetical Works. Edited with Biographical 
and Critical Memoir, by F. T. Palgrave. With Introduction and 
Notes. 

Virgil. Rendered into English Prose, with Introductions, No?l' 
Analysis, and Index, by J. Lonsdale, M.A., and S. Lee, M.A, 

' Her ce. Rendered into English Prose, with Introductions, Running 
• Analysis, Notes, and Index, by J. Lonsdale, M.A, and S. Lee, 

Dryde ’s Poetic 1 Works. Edited, with a Memoir, Revised 
and Notes, by W. D. Christie, M.A. 

C wper’ Poetic 1 Works. Edited, with Biographical Introdu' 
and Notes, by W. Benham, . 

urus’s Cot^ Works. ‘ Edited" from the best Printed 
MS. A ith Meir'^iVand Inde^: By Alexa"' 

Smj' 

Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works. Witn 
ductiow by Professor Masso^j. 

Pope’ Poetic I Works, Edited, with Notes and 
riMemoity, by' Professor Ward, of Owen’s College, Manchester. 

Complete Works. Edited from the, Original Editions 
«4 MaAliscripts, with Glossary, by R. Morris, and a Memoir by 
|CW» 'Rales,'M,A. 

etic 1 IVorks. Edited, with Introductions,, by i*ro- 
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